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EDITORIAL NOTES 


It is a matter of great satisfaction for me that this special 
number of Samskrtavimargah is being released on the occasion of 
the 15" World Sanskrit Conference being jointly organized by 
International Association of Sanskrit Studies and the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan at New Delhi. The papers collected in this 
volume unfold the vast panorama of Sanskrit studies in the 
present global scenario. They evince the multi-dimensional 
spaces and interdisciplinary nature of Sanskrit studies. : 


The volume includes three papers related to Vedic studies. 
The authors of these papers have drawn our attention towards 
certain fundamental questions and key concepts and have also 
brought out the world view of Vedic seers. Nicholas Kazanas, 
known for his researches on the theory of the so called Aryan 
immigration has given considerable data to prove that the Aryans 
did not immigrate into Saptasindhu during 1700-1500 BCE; they 
belonged to this region itself. His arguments are based on 
literary, archeological, anthropological and genetic evidences 
and they can also be viewed in the light of what Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak was trying to prove in his Orion - the Arctic Home of Vedas. 
The linguistic studies by Kazanas show the antiquity of the 
archaic forms in Sanskrit in comparison to other Indo-Aryan 
languages. Gaya Charan Tripathi in his exposition of Poets and 
Poetry in the Rgveda re-discovers the foundations of Indian 
aesthetics through Vedic sources. The paper not only 
corroborates the theses presented by T.G. Mainekar in his Rgvedic 
Foundations of Classical Sanskrit Poetics as well as by Shendye in his 
Kavi and Kavya in Atharvaveda, it also emphasizes the need to look 
at the hymns of the Rgveda from the view point of aesthetics. It 
was Rajasekhara amongst the acaryas of Alankarasastra who 
established the concept of mutual interdependence between 
Veda and Alankaragastra. Shashiprabha Kumar shows how the 
‘dea of trans-mortality (ati-mrtyu) has been unique in our 


tradition. 


George Cardona is known for his monumental work on 
panini. In his article ‘Natasya Srnoti’ he has made brilliant 
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analysis of a number of sentences that were a part of a vibrantly 
spoken language from the axioms of grammatical system. Hock in 
his article on Panini investigates upon the regional variations of 
Sanskrit and also draws a picture of linguistic pluralism that 
always existed in our tradition right from hoary past. 


The focus of the papers collected here has rightly shifted to 
the scientific and intellectual traditions that Sanskrit literature 
envisages. S.R Sarma has substantially contributed to the studies 
in the ancient Indian science and technology as revealed through 
Sanskrit sources. His paper on Dhruvabhramayantra not only 
introduces rare and very important unpublished texts on 
astronomy, it also proves that the undaunted spirit for scientific 
investigation and experimentation which Aryabhatta, 
Varahamihira and Brahmagupta had exhibited was further 
carried on by less known savants like Nilakantha and 
Padmanabha in 15" and 16"" centuries. Gyula Wojtilla in his paper 
on Agricultural Knowledge as it is Reflected in the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda gives an authentic account of agriculture as gleaned 
from Atharvaveda. His work also draws our attention to the craft 
and techniques that were developed with regard to 
manufacturing of ploughs and other agricultural appliances, 
Incidentally, Dharmapala, who has worked on India in eighteenth 
century, has drawn our attention to the fact that the quality of 
wood work in the tools and appliances in our country during that 
century was considered technologically so perfect that even the 
British rulers sent the model of Indian plough for the farmers of 
their country. Simon Brodbeck in Putrika: Interpretation of the 
Mahabharata raises very significant issues related to 
Dharmaésastra. 


There are two articles related to Kautilya’s Arthasastra in 
this volume. Tieken has discovered the interrelationships 
between two very important texts of Sanskrit that were produced 
in BCE - Kautilya’s Arthasastra and Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. With 
regard to the interrelationships between Arthasastra, the 
Tantrakhyayika, the Sattasai and the Kamasitra, he finds a process 
of traversing ‘from sastra to didactic animal fable, and from Sastra 
to mock-sastra.’ Interesting though it is, but quite debatable also. 
There can be no doubt that Arthasastra and Kamasitra both are 
very important from the point of view of a powerful prose style 
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that was adopted for intellectual discourses in ancient India. In 
fact Kautilya, Patanjali and Vatsyayana — these three are pioneers 
of Sastric prose in Sanskrit in the BCE, and the vivacity of their 
prose is an attestation to the fact that Sanskrit remained a 
powerful vehicle of expression not only for the intellectual 
discourses but for all sorts of pragmatic discussions as well in the 
BCE. The correspondences in the prose style of these three 
stalwarts also offer interesting studies. Manabendu Banerjee 
considers Arthasastra from the view point of forest management 
and revenue that could be generated out of it. Kautilya’s concepts 
for preservation and cultivation of forests are also quite evident 
in his treatment of forest economy. 


Some of the papers published here also raise issues with 
regards to India’s past and present in a larger perspective. T.S. 
Rukmani examines the spaces for intellectual freedom in India 
and establishes the democracy of ideas that is reflected through 
the multiplicity and pluralistic approach to life, a holistic 
perspective and admittance of the incomprehensible nature of 
the ultimate reality and the meaning of life. G.C. Pande in his 
monograph Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti had earlier given 
insights into this idealism in Indian traditions. Rukmini rightly 
admits the gap between the ideology and the stark realities of 
Indian society. She holds that the ‘disjunction between theory 
and practice’ always comes there ‘when dealing with actualities 
on the ground’. The point is very well made, but it does leave 
scope for several questions. Does the emphasis on individual 
salvation create a breach in social organizations? When highest 
notions and sublimation and sanctity of individual life were being 
conceived, were norms and ethics for the society at large 
visualized on the same level? Navjivan Rastogi’s brilliant 
exposition in Tantric Thought of Kashmir : A Framework of Humanistic 
Culture offers a rejoinder to these questions to an extant. Rastogi 
does agree that the concept of Moksa requiring psycho-spiritual 
pursuit (sddhana), as a purely personal and asocial process 
culminates into a sort of life-negation. 


Raffaele Torella in his paper Passions and Emotions in the 
Indian Philosophical- Religious Traditions: Some Preliminary 
Remarks raises an important issue — the supposed absence of 
psychology as a discipline in Sanskrit learning. He investigates 
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some of the concepts in Yoga and Agamas from this point of view, 
However, a very important text — Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra — is not 
given adequate attention. 


Mehta in her article on Naturalism in Indian Philosophy 
investigates upon the perspectives of naturalist view that found 
expression in Vedic samhitas developed through various 
philosophical systems. She also re-examines the question of 
influence of Buddhist philosophy on Gaudapada. Entirely 
different approach to the problem of interrelations between the 
concept of Advaita in Buddhism and Vedanta is provided by 
Shohei Ichimura in his ‘Critique of Prof. Murthy’s attempt of 
equation between concept of Advaita in Budhist Yogacara system 
and Vedanta’. Prof. Lokesh Chandra provides authentic 
documentation of Royal attributes of the nirmanakaya Sakyamuni and 
the dharmakaya Buddhas. 


Veeranarayana Pandurangi in his paper A Review of Jaina 
Background of Dvaita Vedanta challenges the claim of Robert 
Zydenbos with regard to Jaina background of Dvaita Vedanta. His 
brilliant critique of the thesis of Robert Zydenbos is based on the 
issues related to the concepts of mukti and pramana in Jainism and 
in Madhva Vedanta. Pandurangi has questioned Zydenbos’s 
interpretations on Taratamya and Bhavyabhavyatva, Anupramana 
and Karanapramana, Kevala and Saksin, Manas, Smrti, Vigesa and 
Anekantavada. I believe this paper, taken together with the 
rejoinder from Robert Zydenbos, will insinuate a meaningful 
debate on interactions and dialogue between diverse 
philosophical traditions. There is already a controversy with 
regard to Gaudapada and Sankara being pracchanna bauddhas, and 
the issues raised by Veeranarayana Pandurangi may receive a 
further rebuttal by questions and cross-questions. Such debates 
should be looked in the larger perspective of interdisciplinary 
dialogues between diverse philosophical systems. This resume on 
the views of Robert Zydenbos should also be seen in the context 
of the traditional pundit from India preparing to come out and 
entering into a global debate. 


This debate should also be considered significant in the light 
of the efforts that are being made to insinuate dialogue between 
traditional Sanskrit pundits and modern philosophers. Towards the 
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end of the last century Dayakrishna had organized workshops and 
symposia to initiate such dialogues. 


In his earlier publications Sheldon Pollock has rediscovered 
Bhattanayaka and has also made an attempt to restore his lost 
Hrdayadarpana. In his article Vyakti and History of Rasa he re- 
examines the views of Bhattanayaka, Abhinavagupta and 
Panditaraja Jagannatha. No doubt Bhattanayaka represents a 
great turning point in the history of Indian Aesthetics and 
Pollock deserves credit for placing him in a right perspective. 


Celebrating Divinity in Paficaratra by Sudhir Kumar Lall once 
again draws our attention to practices of Vaisnavaite Agamas 
that have been becoming relevant in the light of recent religious 
movements. It evinces the flexible and accommodative outlook 
imbued in the Paficaratra system and the practices of a 
mahotsava at the Cheluva Narayanasvami temple at Melkote as a 
powerful expression of the collective consciousness of the 
devotees and a re-affirmation of their faith in divinity. This paper 
also brings out subtle linkages between the Sastra and prayoga in 
Agamic systems. 


Coming to the area of performing arts, we are privileged to 
offer three very illuminating papers covering living traditions in 
classical and modern theatre. While Saroja Bhate re-opens the 
issue of use of Prakrit in Sanskrit drama, Lyne Bansat-Boudon in 
her article Artaud and Balinese Theatre, or the Influence of the Eastern 
on the Western Stage reveals the process of dialogue with Asian and 
Indian theatre-traditions envisaged by some of the greatest 
theatre directors of modern times. Curiously enough; Brecht, 
Stanislavsky, Artaud and Richard Shechner have established a 
rapport with Asian spirit of theatre and have exemplified the 
importance of Bharata and his Natyasastra. This did not happen 
in the same way in philosophy and dissemination of knowledge 
in other areas. Kiitiyattam has been one of the most important 
re-discoveries for the modern world. It was in the seventies of the 
last century that the cakyars from Kerala who have been 
practicing Sanskrit theatre started to come from the precincts of 
the temples and this opened an area of immense possibilities. At 
the same time, the shifting of the area of performance not only 
changed the performative circumstances, it also led to subtle 
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changes in the structural designs in Kitityattam. C. Rajendran, 
one of the few Sanskrit scholars who have also studied this art 
form, makes an attempt to analyze the conflict between tradition 
and modernity and its resolution through Kutiyattam. Vijay 
Pandya has been working on various aspects of Sanskrit drama 
and his paper on Kalidasa and Aharya Abhinaya provides 
interesting details of properties and apparatus that were to be 
used in the theatre as per the prescriptions of Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. 

Much of the wealth of manuscripts still remains unexplored 
in India. Malhar Kulkarni has done considerable research work 


on the Malayalam Manuscripts of Kagika and this number of 
VimarSa incorporates interesting results of his researches. 


In review section of this special number, we chose to take 
notice of a few publications which are going to cast an 
everlasting impact on Sanskrit studies in the coming times. 


I express my sincere gratitude to the veteran scholars who 
have contributed their valuable articles for this special number of 
Vimarsa at my request. My esteemed colleagues, V. Kutumba 
Sastry, K.B. Subbarayudu and Prakash Pandey have rendered 
valuable help in bringing this volume out. V. Kutumba Sastry 
went through the proofs, looked into issues related with the 
possible editorial format and prepared draft of Sanskrit 
summaries. Prakash Pandey looked into issues related to layout 
and printing. 


The Samskrtavimarsah will hopefully stimulate the process of 
dialogue amongst the Sanskritists and the intellectuals at the 
international level. 


- Radhavallabh Tripathi 
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The Poet and the Poetry in the Rgveda 
G.C. Tripathi 


auras a fae, sat uence, Cadet vifadt a 


Among the ancient-most religious texts of literary 
character, the Rgveda occupies the topmost place of pride, not 
only because of its spiritually inspired religious fevour and its 
sublime philosophy, but also for an unexcelled beauty of its 
poetry couched in a wonderfully well structured language with 
highly artistic literary expressions. The Rsi-poet of the Rgeveda is 
an arrived sage and an accomplished poet rolled into one. 


The Poet 

Interrelationship between the poet and the gods 

The spiritual preceptors of India have always underlined 
the importance of a direct experience of transcendental reality 
and have accepted it not only as the basic source but also the 
very substratum of all mundane reality. The Vedic poet is a Rsi 
who perceives and directly experiences such a transcendental 
reality through his inner vision, a vision that transcends both 
time and space, with the result that he is capable of visualizing 
the mysteries of the gods and the universe and reveals them to 
us, His speech is revelation, revelation of the highest spiritual 
truth. For this unique capability, he is often equated with gods 
and so the gods with poets. “Our umbilical cord is with gods” 
(asmakam tesu [devesu] nabhayh) says the poet of RV 1.39.9. In RV 
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7.52.13 the poet exhorts the people to glorify and make obeisance 
to the brilliant group of Maruts who are ‘kavi” and ‘vedhasah’ 
(creators) in their own right: 
4 a wftefaga: waa: aa aera: 
aye Hed TT APT Ta ft 
God Agni has also been addressed as kavi (kavim 
samrajamatithim jananam....) because he is jatavedas, i.e. knows 
everyone who is born in the world, being present in their bodies. 
The occasional use of the expression kavi (‘Visionary’) fora 
poet in the Vedic hymns, a word which denotes the sense of a 
person capable of looking beyond time and space (krantadarsin) 
and which is meant to be applied primarily and mainly for the 
Supreme Creator, underlines the importance of the creative 
activity of a poet in the minds of Vedic literati which was not 
considered to be lesser or lower in any respect than that of the 
creator. 
Kavi: the creator 
The following, realatively well known, sentence from the 
Isavasya-Upanisad (=YV 40.8) stating that ‘the self-born, all- 
surrounding, wise and visionary [Creator] goes on creating 
perpetually the worldly objects in their proper from — as they 
ought to be’, has justifiably been understood as applicable to the 
literary activities of a poet as well: 
Hansa oky: cay: 
MAAS A PACA, MIVA: GATT: | 
The expression ‘vyadadhat’ (created) needs attention here. 
This is an activity which is connected with its agent Vedhas, the 
Creator, but which is also a homonym for poet. Vedhas is 
someone who combines in himself the elements of both 
knowledge and action. The poet also has both. He has thoughts, 
emotions, feelings and visions combined with the creative 
capability of expressing them in a nicely structured verbal form — 
form which conjures up and recreates the vision of the poet in 
the mind of the reader/listener. This capability to ‘create’ poetry, 
not common to all, is the quality which is termed as Sakti by 
Mammata in his KavyaprakaSa (1.3) and is considered to be a 
divine gift. | 
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The idea of according an exalted status similar to that of the 
creator god comes down to the classical period where we meet 
with the following famous statement: 


SOR Sean afataH: wild: ! 
qerey Wad fava ae oftacadl 
Kavi and Vedhas are not the only expressions used for the 


Vedic poets. There are at least four more terms used for a Vedic 
poet which are Rsi, Vipra, Suri and Karu. 


Kavi: the divine visionary 


Rsi is a sage, a person endowed with Intuitive knowledge 
(pratibha-jfanavan); nothing is hidden from him. He is the one 
who is in direct touch with the supreme powers and receives 
inspirations from them. 


Gods are the protectors of Rta (Cosmic order) which is the 
source of those laws (dharmani) which govern and hold this 
universe. A Rsi has intimate knowledge of these dharmani which 
he propagates through his sayings. His words and spells have 
magical effect. Rsi Vigsvamitra is capable of checking the flow of 
the rivers Vipas and Sutudri at their confluence so that the clan 
of Bharatas could wade through their beds and cross over to the 
other side (RV III.33). 


Kavi: the inspired one 

The word Vipra is derived from the root “vepr-kampane’, He 
is the one who gets emotionally charged, stirred up, moved. He is 
distinguished from others because of for his fervency and 
enthusiasm, has had experience of spiritual rapture, and 
enlightenment and is inspired to put his experience in words. A 
Rsi could be a vipra, but a vipra is not necessarily a Rsi (cf. rsih ko 
vipra ohate...., RV 8.3.14). : 


Kavi: the enlightened one 


Suri is a knowledgeable and wise person, an enlightened 
one. The word is connected with the term ‘svar’ which means 
light - also the lighted space, the heaven (cf. the word Stirrya). He 
is mostly given to contemplation and meditation in his quest to 
discover the mysteries of the Universe (cf. tad visnoh paramam 
yadam, sada pagyanti surayah.... RV 1.22.16). 
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Kavi: the technician 


Karu (=the ‘maker’ from the root kr) is simply a ‘composer’, 
a skillful professional poet who can create poetry on any subject 
at the behest of his benefactor. The composer RV 9.121.3, declares 
himself as such (karur aham pita bhisak...). Sometimes the activity 
of such a poet is compared to the work of a craftsman or 
carpenter (tastd, tvasta) who fashions a chariot out of wooden 
material, and as such these two words tasta and tvasta also occur 
in the Rgveda in the sense of poet and the expression sutastam 
(well crafted) is often used as an adjective to a prayer or hymn in 
the sense of ‘well composed’. 


The Composition (Poetry) 
Synonyms of Poetry 


A number of words and expressions occur in the Rgeveda to 
denote poetic compositions, some of them are nouns, but many 
of them are adjectives used independently as nouns. | have 
spotted around 27 of the most commonly occurring expressions 
on a random checking of the text of the Rgveda which are listed 
below: 

Suktam, kavyam, rk, arkah, goh, Brahman, gir (girah), dhih 

(dhiyah), dhend, sustuti, stotram, stoma, mantrah, matih 

(matayah), manman, manisa, sumnam, dyumnam,  sugasti, 

prasasti, suvrkti, uktham, vaktvam, sukirti, apas and dhenuh. 


One may also add vac to the list. 


If one were to classify these terms into certain groups 
according to various aspects stressed in them, there would 
emerge roughly the following picture: Terms denoting activities 
or associated with aspects related to the under mentioned 
categories are listed in front of them: 


Mystic, spiritual knowledge Se, HIT | 
Light, brilliance, consciousness : kh, Wh:, ™:, Ty | 
Intellect ; ots, UAT, a: | 
Mind : Aas, [aafa:, Fate, 
Le ry | 


Speech > Tihs, SAM, Gace, Ga 
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Labor-intensive activity :  STFE | 
Craftsmanship, form :  Ugfet:, YTSA, SAT | 


A short note on some of these terms may not be out of place 
here: 


Poetry as supporting principle : 

Brahman, derived from the root brmh, is ‘inherently firm 
and supporting principle which sustains the world. It is also the 
fundamental power inherent in the holy word and the ritual’. In 
the latter sense it denotes the Vedic verses and the prayer in 
general (cf. tat tva yami brahmana vandamanah.... 1.24.11, yasyedam 


brahma vardhanam yasya somah.... 2.12.14, etc.) 


As light : 


The most commonly used word for Vedic verses is Rk/Rca 
which originally means a ‘streak or flash of light’, ‘a ray’. Very 
often is said to emanate in the highest heaven (cf. rco aksare 
parame vyoman...1.164.39). A cognate word derived from the same 
root (rc) is arkah which also means ‘a small poetic composition,’ ‘a 
couplet’ or so and later in the classical Sanskrit, it is used to 
denote the Sun. Goh has a twin meaning of ‘cow’ and ‘ray’, both - 
sometimes both meanings are intended (cf. ta vam vasttni usmasi 
gamadhyai, yatra gavo bhurisrnga ayasah. RV. 1.154.6). The word is 
preserved in the classical Sanskrit as well in such words as Sitaguh 
(=moon). Dyumnam is derived from the root dyu which means 
‘brilliance’. Pradyumna in the sense of ‘dazzling’ is quite a 
common word in Sanskrit. 


As inspired thought : 


The words which appear to be related to intellect like dhih, 
dhena, dhenuh etc. are to be understood in the sense of ‘inspired 
vision’ which is ‘inspired thoughts’ or ‘thoughts full of reverence 
for the divinity’. Reverence and faith are the main contents of 
this group of words. The Avesto-Persian version of the Vedic 
dhend (i.e. din) has acquired the meaning of ‘religion’ in general 
and is quite well known in colloquial language and Muslim names 
‘n India. The words coined from the root ‘man’ to ponder’, ‘to 
think’ like mantra, manman etc. denote the products of a mental 
set-up full of reverence for the deity. It may also mean that the 
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poem is a well thought out composition created after a long 
mental exercise. However the term manisa is perhaps separated 
from this group so far as it is not purely a mental exercise, but 
contains element of emotion and also inspiration (cf. sato 
bandhum asati nir avindan hrdi pratisya kavayo manisa, RV. 10.129.4) 


As acraft: 


The word apas meaning ‘work’ ‘task’ ‘product’ etc. is of 
Indo-European origin and is found in Latin as well in the form of 
opus (pl. opera, cf. magnum opus = great work). A Vedic poet 
often calls his poetry an apas, ‘a creation’ with which he implies 
that he has worked hard on its composition and form, even 
though the inspiration might have come from above. The one 
desirous of producing apas is apasyu in the Rgveda and the one 
performing mighty and heroic deeds is svapas/svaphah (cf. RV 
1.85.9). Careful and attractive handling of a poetic composition is 
expressed in the terms like Suvrkti (Well pruned, trimmed, neat) 
and sutasta (Well fashioned, well chiseled out) etc. 





As well-uttered word in praise of gods : 


The element of speech is expressed most commonly in the 
terms like stiktam (‘well uttered’), uktham and vaktavam, all 
derived from the root vac = to speak, whereas the idea of the 
poem being primarily a ‘praise’, a glorification of god, is 
expressed in a number of terms mostly derived from the root stu. 
Glorification of divinities in order to placate them or to make 
them grant favours is a common phenomenon in all religions. 
The nature of a stotra is also best suited to communicate the 
devotional and emotional outpourings of a worshiper to his deity. 


Nature of Poetry 
Righteous and truthful 


According to the poets of the Rgveda, the first and the 
foremost characteristic of a good poetry is its being righteous and 
in accordance with the cosmic law or Rta and it should contain 
and propagate the truth (satyam). Sage Dirghatamah directs his 
nicely flowing outpourings born of Rta towards god Agni (RV 
1.141.1): 


ae STetd Wed ART] da SIRT ea: | 
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Only the poetry which contains Rta lights up the Universe 
and the poets who compose it, shine in the world (7.7.6) : 


td gafsanian [Ha 4 ak val sae | 
g a fash BeHT:] St a A aiasreS Il 


The hundredfold inexhaustible treasure of truth is the 
primeval source, the father, of poetry (RV 3.26.9): 


waaaeaeaan facigad Tat aaa! 
. & Cee fagd Besarsy | 
Even the sun shines more brilliantly, if words full of Rta are 
addressed to it (10 .138.2): 
saat af area <aeT IRIS Pa esa PA 
The word siinrtam/Sianrta vak also occurs in the Rgveda (and 
Atharvaveda) and is usually understood to be an antonym of 
anrtam. As such it yields the meanings of ‘that which 
corresponds to Rta, as well as of ‘nice’ and “pleasing”. In RV 3.31.2 
Indra is said to dispel adversities through sunrta (vak) combined 
with rta: 
a aaa fear: wat Ses fava SqVIg SAT aT: | 
The shining goddess Usas is praised for attaining pleasing 
and beneficial speech (RV 1.92.7) | 
qradt ast gaan fea: ea sfeat TAA: 


One of the frequent requests of a poet unto his deity is to 
bless him with stinrta speech: so asmai sunrtam duhe (AV 10.6.13)- 


Taking cue from such Vedic references, poet Bhavabhiti in 
his Uttararamacaritam (5.31) remarks that a sunrta Vak is known 
to fulfill all desires of a human being: 
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Needs inspiration from above: 


The Rgvedic poet knows well that unless there is inspiration 
from above, poetry cannot take shape. No amount of mechanical 
effort would bring about good poetry. Therefore he prays gods, 
especially Brahmanaspati or Brhaspati (cf. RV. I. 18, the whole 
poem) to inspire him. Brhaspati not only inspires him but also 
reveals the first form of Vac (perhaps pasyanti is meant, not para) 
to him (RV 10.71.1): 


eed VaR ara aad aq Wea was cart: 


Only then the best of the thoughts of the Rsi, which is also 
beneficial to the world, comes out of the cave of his heart (18.7%, 


1cd): 
qeql As FeRqarard, Won deat lated Tete | 

In another hymn (2.33.6) the poet declares that god Rudra 
has inspired him (unma mamand_vrisbho marutvan) after he 
requested him to do so with an emotionally charged conscience 
(tvaksiyasa vayasad nadhamanam). In fact, the poet asks for the 
favour of god himself, whom he is going to praise, to inspire him. 
Sage Agastya prays Aésvins to gift him with honeyed speech in 
order to be able to compose a nice hymn in their praise (RV I, 
184,4) 


ae a at areal wfateq Sa feat Freres ar: 
Poetry and visionary insight : 


The Siikta X.177 of the Rgveda deserves a special mention in 
this regards where this inner light of visionary insight is 
symbolically represented as Patariga which has the core meaning 
of “a flying object” and as such has later been used for a ‘bird’, 
‘the sun’ or a ‘moth’. However in the present hymn it refers to 
the flight of poetic imagination. This ‘deity’ Patariga contains in 
himself the divinely inspired, shining speech which has its source 
in heaven where it is firmly established and well protected within 
the sphere of Rta (RV 10.177.2) : 


Wat ard aaa fasft at weal staqq my sta: 
wT aan cat Ary sees ae Haat fA oa 
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“As soon as the vipascits achieve this intuitive insight, the 
mysteries of the Supreme power start unfolding themselves to 
their hearts and their minds, the kavis start descending right up 
to the depth of the ocean and the vedhasas desire to reach the 


pinnacle of light” (X.177.1) : 


TASHA ATT eT GAP AAT Tae: | 
ays sd: wat faaad wd vefteota Sere: 


That such an inner light emerging in the heart of a poet 
enables him to see and visualize everything in the heaven and 
earth is corroborated by Rsi Visvamitra in the following verse 


(RV 3.26.8): 


Ba Afd SAAS | 
afte trad auras arargirat wags, 


Dhih : the inner light as source of poetry : 


On closely looking at the meaning of the word Dhih, it 
appears that it is the exceptional faculty of acquiring knowledge 
of transcendent truth or reality; the inner light. This is the reason 
why Usas, the goddess of light, is frequently requested to grant 
Dhth to the poets (cf 7.79.5) and Savitr, another god connected 
with light, has been requested to channelize those dhiyas in the 
right direction (cf. the famous Gayatrimantra 3.62.10). Rsi 
Nabhaka requests god Varuna to grant dhih, wonderful ideas 
(kratu) and efficiency (daksam) to a budding poet, siksamdnasya- 
one who has just started composing poetry, with which he 
perhaps means his own self (RV 8.42.3): 

so fad foes ta eg Set ae a PMR 

The word éiksam4na (=still learning) reminds us here of the 
‘kavyajfiasiksaya abhyasah’ of Mammata (cf. Kavyaprakaéa, 1.3) as 
well as the expression ‘amandascabhiyogah’ along with ‘naisargiki 
pratibha’ and ‘nirmalam Srutam’ (naisargiki ca pratibha srutam ca 
bahu nirmalam. amandascabhiyogah...) as sources of poetry, 
where pratibiia or sakti can be equated with dhiyah. 


Not every attempt at writing a poetry or not every literary 
composition of even a vipascit meets with the expected success. 
There is a complete hymn in the RV (1.18) starting with ‘somanam 
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svaranam krnuhi brahmanaspate....’ in which poet Medhatithi prays 
to god Brahmanaspati to crown his poetic utterings with success: 


a det ariatai (RV 1.18.6) 


Unbroken tradition of poetry 


A Rgvedic poet is not only well aware of the long and 
unbroken tradition of the composition of poetry in his 
community, he is also proud of it. In the very first hymn of the 
Rgveda we hear the words: 


These are the words of Madhucchandas who belongs to the 
lineage of Vigvamitra. He is well aware of the contribution of his 
great ancestors, the chief priests of the Bharatas, whose poems 
are mostly collected in the third book of the Rgveda. He has 
perhaps done “Kavyajfia-siksayabhyah” under the guidance of his 
parents. Poet Samyu of Brhaspati gotra addressing Indra remarks 
(RV 6.44.13): 


4 yeathed Fats: tare yorrssioM 
Although some poets like Agastya are modest to state that 
they are repeating what the veterans have also uttered (asarji vam 
sthavira vedhsa gih RV 1.181.7), the others like Parucchepa entreat 
Indra that he ought to listen to a new composition by a new poet 


rather than to remain content with the poems of the old 
generation (RV I1.131.6): 


aH aa ae ada wea af sete: 


Mark here the word vedhas which the ‘new’ (=young) poet 
uses for himself. It is this very word which is used later for the 


creator God Prajapati and justifies a close similarity between the 
two. 


Language of poetry : Choice of words 


We know that the language of poetry can neither be the 
colloquial dialect nor the language of prose. The Rgvedic poet is 
very fastidious and choosy about the words and expression that 
he uses in his poetry. As soon as he visualizes a truth, god 
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Brhaspati kindles up his linguistic faculty and suggest him an 
array of words out of what he makes a careful selection of most 
appropriate words and expressions leaving aside the rest, with 
the sieve of his mind as one does in the case of saktu (flour of 
parched gram and barely) which is cleaned by passing through a 
sieve (RV 10.71.1,2): 


ged WIA ard si aq Wea Ada cur.....(1 ab) 


A poem is to be ‘girbhih pariskrtah’ as the poet of RV 
10.135.7 says, the sage-like poets purify the sacrificial ingredients 
through their purified speech (RV 9, 86.4,20): 


4 Tal Fafa afar dea: (4 cd) 
Fates: Gad yea: apfa:....(20 ab) 


The inspired poems when cleaned and purified through [the 
sieve of] mind, flow out of the hearts of the Rsi in the manner the 
streams of water gush forth or like the antelopes running madly 
when chased by a hunter (RV 4.58.6): 


wap cata ata 7 sa Steal WAST YAAMT: 
ud savage gees a sa farcorrearoT: 1 


Attention is drawn here towards the beautiful expression 
‘waves of clarified butter’ (armayo ghrtasya) used for poetry. 
According to the view of Vedic poets, the poetry should not only 
be refined, sophisticated and pure, but also butter-like smooth 
and soft. It is not the only place where the Vedic Rsi uses the 
simile of butter to his poetic words. The ‘ghrtasna girah’ appears 
elsewhere too, e.g. in the following verse addressed to Adityah 
(RV 2.27.1): 


su fix srfaeeal ya: FAR WIS Gal Fela 
The Kavyagunas (merits of poetry) 


The verse 3.1.8 makes mention of not only butter but also of 
honey in the context of a poetic composition. Poet Visvamitra 
remarks that when poets start glorifying Indra with their poetry, 
streams of honey and clarified butter start flowing: 
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Padi URI AYA YAS] GU Aa ag Hel 


The verse 4.58.1 makes mention of not only butter but also 
of honey in the context of poetic composition: 


gas AA Tel Sete fora Sarasa aes 


Butter and honey again feature in verse 43 of the 6'" Sakta 
of the 3" Mandala, ascribed to poet Vatsa of Kanva’s lineage who 
reminds Indra that in the past his forefather have composed 
poetry ‘dripping with ghee and honey’ in his praise: 


so qyen faa qargaea Teer 
Hua] S44 SFY: 1 


In the above quoted verses likening the poetry with ghrta 
and madhu, one may find the foreshadows of the poetic qualities 
(kavyagunas) saukumarya and mddhurya, discovered later by 
Bhamaha and dealt with him in detail. 


Even the traces of the concept of Ojas in the sense of a 
‘vigorous and powerful construction of right words’ (cf. ‘tour de 
force’ = ‘feat of strength’, forceful piece of art) - which is 
considered to be the ‘life substance’ (jivitam) of the poetry by 
Dandin (cf. KavyadarSa 1.8 : ojah samdasabhuyastvametat kavyasya 
jivitam) is found to be mentioned as a desirable quality of poetry 
in the Reveda, as, for example, in RV 8.12.4: 


SH eats Yd A GAAtsa:| 
aa Fy Ga arse aafareti 
‘Words purified as ghee passed through a strainer, spoken 
with vigour and vitality....’. 


Also the guna prasada (clarity, simplicity) of the later 
theoreticians of poetics is hinted at in such adjectives as sumrstam 
(well cleaned, smooth), sukram (brilliant) and svetam (whit, clear, 
clean, unmuddled) used for poetry: 


yRany Ss at Gad fay (1.143.7) 
WA aol afaresohy STAT. (3.34.5) 
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Sean Pata sian vaca Tear, 
qed YY Aart (8.26.19) 


Thus all three main qualities of good poetry (madhurya, ojas 
and prasada) highlighted by Mammata (KavyaprakaSa_ VIII.67) 
seem to have not only been known but also greatly valued by 
Vedic poets. 
The Embellishments (Alamkd4ras) : 


That the poetry, especially that which is to be directed 
towards gods, should be well-adorned, embellished (supesalam), 
not deficient or wanting (akharvam) in any respect and well 
composed (sudhitam) is also mentioned in the RV 7.32.13: 


pared afd qi ead afeay ST 
The expression ‘aram krtah’ (alarnkrtah of later period) in 


the sense of ‘well arranged’ ‘proper’ ‘appropriate’ is met with 
often in the Reveda, especially in the context of sacrifice, e.g. 


‘yamam ha yajfio gachatyagnidiito armkrtah’ (10.14.13). The sense 
of properly arranged or ‘embellished’ is obviously also intended 
in RV 10.51.5.: 


ufe Tagaqdaert ater Tae eT... 


The idea that a poem should be ‘well fashioned’ (sutasta), 
well formed and well arranged without any loose ends is quite 
common in the Rgveda as the following illustrations shall show: 


om fe Ta Aaa: KAIST SK Ca TST FANTM:| (3.43.2) 
ay wae Be on Bae HAA TH Glawss Aa! (2.35.2) 


Should be free of blemishes (adosa) : 


The desirability of poetry being flawless, without any 
blemishes (adosam) which is highly stressed upon by Mammata 
and Bjojaraja in their respective works is also frequently found to 
be mentioned in the Rgveda, e.g. in the passage like ‘anehasah 
stubha indro duvasyati’ (3.51.3) or in the statements like ‘one 
does not achieve any gains by bad poem/ bad praise : ‘na dustuti 
martyo vindate vasu’ (7.32.2) or ‘it not considered good to utter a 
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blemished poem unto those who are munificent’ (Indra is meant : 
na dustutirdravinodesu Sasyate.) 
Gains from poetry : fame and prosperity 

The main worldly achievements of a literary composition 
for a poet, according to Mammata, are fame and money: kavyam 
yasase arthakrte (Kavyaprakaéa 1.2). It looks like as if Mammata 
has been inspired in his statement by the following words of the 
RV (1.31.8 ab) in which the poet Hiranyastipa expresses the same 
desire unto god Agni: 


aoa ata aad ea ass are HU aM: | 


In RV I.9.7 Rsi Madhucchandas expresses a similar wish 
while addressing his prayer to Indra: 


a We SH asa STA GAA Fed! 
fayat gute safer 


Bharadvaja also has the same desire which he wants to be 


fulfilled by Indra: 
aa apa gag sa a wa afte Bad: Se Toor 


Another Kavi named Suparna wants Indra and Varuna to 
grant friendly nature without pride (saumanasam adrptam) and 
prosperity (rdyasposa) short of arrogance to his yajamana but 
wishes progeny, prosperity and long life for himself (RV 8.59.7) 


Advisory faculty of the poetry 


The prayojana ‘upadesayuje’ was also not lost sight of the 
Vedic poets. A number of verses of the RV contain directives and 
even injunctions about moral and social conduct. One of the 
beautiful verses of this kind is RV 5.47.1 by poet Pratiratha of 
Atri’s clan addressed to ViSvedevah. He compares his poetry 
(manisa) with the pleasing words of an old mother resounding in 
the ears of the daughter much later as if descending from 
heavens above or like the soft words of a beautiful young 
daughter calling out to her father at home: 


Wasa fea ula garmn Het ara sfeqatrast 
at faa gafatsrar figs at aed SIeaMTl 
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Among the instructions given directly to human beings, the 
best known example is perhaps the advice given to a gambler, 
and through him to all human beings (RV 10.34.13). Such 
instructions occurring in the Veda are considered as ‘adesa’ 
(command) in our Smrti literature and are meant to be followed 


assiduously : 


sant dea: afta aoa fad wea ae FM: 
qa Wa: tarda TA STAM..... I 
“Don’t indulge in gambling, till the land, be satisfied with 
you earn or get, considering it much. This will bring you wealth 
(lit. cows) and keep your wife satisfied........” 


Poetry : an emotive eloquence 


The emotional aspect (bhava-paksa) of the poetry has been 
highlighted in the poems of the Rgveda quite frequently and 
strongly. According to Vedic poets the poetry should come 
directly from the heart (hrda-tastam, composed from heart). This 
is a considered opinion of many a poet of the Rgveda. The 
element of emotional exuberance is important for good poetry. 
The poet of RV 6.16.47 (Bharadvaja) offers an oblation to god Agni 
in the form of a poem composed through his heart : a te agna rca 
havir hrda tastam bharamasi. 


The light of the excellent gem of the real poetry originates 
in heart (3.26.8): 


eal af Safe ar] ales Wad Tae: | 
Only when the poetry emanates from the heart of the poet, 


it is beautiful enough to touch the heart of listener and embrace 
him like a beloved embraces her lover: 


Ghar waa sen ufd wa a yey AeaMACa! 


This is one of the most beautiful depictions of the 
characteristics of good poetry that one can think of. Unless the 
poetry touches ones heart, it is not equisit and unless it comes 
from the heart of the poet, it cannot do so. 


But it is not so easy to compose such a poetry, admits, at the 
same time, another poet (4.5.6) : gurum bharam na manma.... (‘It is 
a kind of great burden to create good poetry’). A literary critic of 
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classical period agrees with him fully and corroborates it using 
almost the same words : aho bharo mahan kaveh. 


Let me conclude with pointing out a fundamental difference 
between the views of Vedic poets and the literary critics 
regarding the nature and purpose of the poetry. 


The highest aim of poetry, according to classical 
aestheticians is to immerse the reader/listener in the ocean of 
absolute bliss comparable to brahmdnanda, the rapture which one 
experiences when one realizes the identity of his self with the 
supreme consciousness. For a Vedic poet dnanda or bliss is not a 
product or effect of poetry, but it’s its very cause. Instead of 
leading to ananda, the vedic poetry rather ensues or originates from 
the ecstasy of spiritual experience. A Vedic poet becomes 
eloquent and starts pouring out when he has visualized the 
supreme truth, seen that brilliant light (...aganma jyotir uttamam, 
1.50.10) and has understood the mysteries of gods (...aganma jyotir 
avidama devan, 8.43.3). The poetry of a Vedic seer is, therefore, the 
vocal experession of his spiritual experience under the 
inspiration of divinities who impel his dhiyah (imaginative and 
creative faculty) and with whom he identifies himself in the state 
of divine elevation, so beautifully expressed by the sage 
Visvamitra in the famous Gayatri (3.62.10): 


feat at a: Galea | 


Revedic All-Comprehensiveness 


N. Kazanas 


0. Argument. The Rgveda contains or preserves more elements 
from the Proto-Indo-European Culture than any other branch of 
the family. Here, the focus is on language and poetry and 
philosophy. This indicates that the Vedic people, as they 
themselves state in the hymns, did not immigrate into 
Saptasindhu c1700-1500 BCE as mainstream doctrine would have 
it, but were indigenous and the Rgveda is much older than 1200 
BCE. But the bulk of the essay examines various grammatical and 
poetic aspects in the RV. 


1. Indo-Aaryan Indigenism 


For more than 10 years I have been writing articles and 
giving lectures arguing against the AIT (-Aryan Invasion, now 
Immigration, Theory) and in favour of Indo-Aryan indigenism 
within the frame of the IE (=Indo-European) branches. The 
present study belongs to this general effort. For when I studied 
thoroughly the literature connected with this subject, mainly 
archaeological and historical but also linguistic, 1 found not one 
scrap of evidence of any kind to indicate, let alone prove, that 
c1700-1500 BCE the IAs (=Indo-Aryans) entered Saptasindhu, the 
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region of the Seven Rivers in what is today N-W India and 
Pakistan. Different kinds of evidence show, on the contrary, that 
the IAs are much more indigenous in India than Americans 
(except Red-Indians) in North America, English in England, 
French in France, Germans in Germany etc. These evidences 


come from Archeology, Anthropology, Genetics, Literature and 
Linguistics (Kazanas 2009). 
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Fig 1: Map of the IE branches and the alleged journey of the IAs 


In Literature, in the RV, with whose language and virtues | 
shall be dealing shortly, we find no memory at all of any journey 
southward across Eurasia. On the contrary, in one hymn of the 
Angiras family (4.1.3) and another of the Vasisthas (7.76.4) the 
rsis state that their ancestors lived here, in Saptasindhu. In other 
hymns we read that the Aryan laws should be and are diffused 
over the earth: e.g. asmakasaé ca stirdyo visva asas tarisani ‘that our 
Sages pervade all regions’ (5.10.6) or Suryam divi rohayantah nava 
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suda arya vrata visrjanto adhi ksami ‘the bounteous ones made the 
sun mount heaven and diversely released (vi-srj-) the Aryan laws 
over the earth’ (10.65.11). Then, in one of the older hymns the 
poet proclaims that the five Vedic tribes (Anus, Turvasas, 
Druhyus, Piirus and Yadus) have spread out beyond the Seven 
Rivers : RV 6.61.9, 12: 


sa no visva ati dvisah She [Sarasvati] has spread us all 
svasf anya rtavari beyond the other [7] sister[-rivers] 
atannaheva suryah as the sun spreads out days. 


This is the situation a 


indhya Mounts 





Fig 2: The Five Vedic tribes expanding beyond Saptasindhu. 


This early IA expansion covered Bactria and beyond 
according to Baudhayana’s Srauta Sutra 18.14. Many scholars 
mention this westward movement in the Puranas (e.g. Bryant 
2001: 138, 328, n37) and dismiss it since these texts were very late 
but do not refer to the Rgvedic or Baudhayana texts. Some use 
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the isoglosses as a counter-argument and the difficulty of having 
them move out of the northwest narrow mountain passes 
Saptasindhu (Bryant 2001: 146-7; Drinka 2009: 30-31); Jamison 
likened it to toothpaste spilling out of a tube (2005). Drinka, 
Jamison and Bryant lay emphasis on Hock’s presentation of the 
isoglosses (1999) and all invoke “Occam’s razor” which means 
that the right solution is the simplest one, all ignoring the simple 
facts that real life does not always behave in simplistic events and 
sequences and that “Occam’s razor” had been refuted even in 
Occam’s own time. Then, Hock himself repeatedly pointed out 
that even in historical times at least four languages emigrated out 


of N-W India, one of them, the Gypsy language reaching England 
(Fraser 1995). 


However, linguists (not historians, mind you, nor 
archaeologists) insisted dogmatically that the IAs not merely 


came but actually invaded and conquered the Saptasindhu c- 
1700-1500. 


“At some time in the second millennium BC... a band or 
bands of speakers of an Indo-European language, later to be 
called Sanskrit, entered India over the north west passes. This is 
our linguistic doctrine which has been held now for more than a 
century and a half. There seems to be no reason to distrust the 
arguments for it, in spite of the traditional Hindu ignorance of any 
such invasion.” (M.B. Emeneau 1954: emphasis added). 


Note here that this distinguished linguist does not bother to 
follow the discipline of historians and examine the actual sources 
for this mater. Although he deals with an historical event (an 
alleged invasion) he writes about a “linguistic doctrine” and 
“arguments for it”, not about original texts, archaeological 
evidence and other relevant data used by historians. The next 
excerpt from another linguist is even worse because the man 
ought to know better. 


“The Aryan invasion of India is recorded in no written 
document and it cannot yet be traced archaeologically but it is 
nevertheless established as a historical fact on the basis of 
comparative philology” (Th. Burrow 1975:21) 
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The arrogance of both was belied by archaeological finds. 


Indeed, 12 years after Emeneau's statement and 9 years 
before Burrow's, George Dales published in 1966 his seminal article 
showing that there had never been an invasion nor fighting and 
destruction in Saptasindhu. All expert archaeologists of the ISC 
(=Indus-Sarasvati Civilisation) insist now on the unbroken 
continuity of the culture there. It developed naturally without 
any significant entry of foreigners. (Gupta & Lal 1984, Shaffer & 
Lichtenstein 1995, 1999, Allchin B & R 1997, Kenoyer 1998, 
Chakrabarti 1999, McIntosh 2001, Possehl 2002, Lal 2002, 2005, 
2009) Anthropological studies also show that there was no change 
“n the cranioskeletal features of the ISC inhabitants from at least 
4500 to c600 BCE. (Kennedy 1995). 


Then, in their own field, geneticists affirm in various studies 
that there was no significant flow of foreign genes into the Indian 
sub-continent before the sixth cent BCE: Oppenheimer 2003; 
Sahoo et al 2006; Chaubey 2009. To take the last reference, Dr G 
Chaubey worked with a team under Thomas Kivisild for four 
years in the Institute of Molecular and Cell Biology, University of 
Tartu (Estonia): they analysed 12.200 samples from all over India 
and found only common genetic traits on the basis both of the 
paternal Y chromosome and the maternal DNA’s; there was no 
significant influx other than the arrival of people from Africa c60 
000 BP. (See Chaubey 2009.) 


Summary of the evidences 
Archaeologists stress the unbroken continuity of ISC. 


Anthropologists find no change in the cranioskeletal features of 
the ISC inhabitants 4500-600 BCE. 

Genetic studies assure us of no inflow of genes into Saptasindhu 
before 600 up to 60000. 

Linguistics also support indigenism: 

Sanskritisation of whole area (names of rivers, etc: e.g. Sarasvat, 
Himavat, Vigvamitra, Bharadvaja, Vasistha, and so on). 


Sanskrit more archaic than others (Burrow 1973). 
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A bad historian, but great sanskritist, Burrow wrote in his 
authoritative study The Sanskrit Language: Sanskrit is a “language 
which in most respects is more archaic and less altered from 
original Indo-European than any other member of the family”. 
Later he adds: Root-nouns are “very much in decline in the 


earliest recorded IE languages” but “in Sanskrit they are 
preserved much better” (1973: 34,123). 


Nonetheless, linguists persisted in their “doctrine” writing 
profusely about invasion and conquest even in the mid 1990’s 
(e.g. O'Flaherty 1981, Winn 1995). In the late 1990's the “invasion” 
became “(im-)migration” and because archaeologists would have 
none of this, linguists concocted small waves of immigrants who 
had already absorbed the indigenous culture (but not the 
language) and so would not show up on the archaeological 
record! Some even claim that these waves could bring in the 
Vedic language without showing up in the genetic record! But 
they don’t explain ever how such insignificant numbers would 
have aryanised/sanskritised an area as large as France and 
Germany together. Nonetheless, despite the massive evidences 
against any entry from all disciplines that deal with historical 
facts like History, Genetics, Anthropology and literary sources, 
linguists continue to regard the matter of linguistic affair and pay 
no attention to the others (e.g. Drinka 2009, Jamison 2005, Huld 
2002, etc, etc) as if they do not exist! 


Here, I shall apply what I call the Preservation Principle and 
show that apart from root-nouns Sanskrit (or Vedic or Old Indic) 
retains many more archaic features than other IE branches. 


2. Theonyms: names of deities in the RV and other branches. 


There are more than 20 such theonyms in the RV alone 
(Kazanas 2009: ch3). Here we shall look at 6 of them only: Agni, 
Aryaman, Dyaus, (Apam)-Napat, Siirya, Usas. 


Agnt : Hit Agnis; S] Ogon/Ogun. 


Lat ignis, Lith ugnis, Lett uguns - all ‘fire’. Iranians had as 
demons Indra, Saurva but, despite their fire worship, preserved 
only in proper name Da&t-ayni. For ‘fire’ Ht has pahhur, Gk pur and 
Gme fyrand variants; so it would have been more natural for 
Hittite to have a fire-god whose name was related to pahhur! 
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Aryamdn : Av Airyaman; Myc Areimene (Gk Are-s?); Celt 
Ariomanus (Gaul), Eramon (Ireland); Germanic Irmin.The stem ar- 
/or- ‘move, rise’ in most IE branches: Gk or-numi ‘rise’, Lat orior, 
Gmc rinn- ‘run’; Arm y-ar-ne ‘rise’; etc . 

Dyaus : Hit D-Siu-s ; Gk Zeus/Difa-; Lat Ju[s]-pitar/Iov-; Gmc 
Tiwaz; Rus Divu (?); Av dyaos; 

Apdm-Ndpat : Av Apam-Napa; Lat Nept-unus; Irish Necht/-an (-p 
changes to other consonants). 

Siirya : Kassites Surias; Gk Heéli(F)os ; Lat Sol ; Gmc savil/sol; 
Welsh saul: Slavic slunice/solnce: all ‘sun’. 

Usds : Gk Eds ; Lat Aufsj-rora ; Gme EoS-tre. Av usah-; Lith 
ausra, Lett ausma; Celtic gwaur; etc. 

Vedic 6: Greek 4; Latin 4; Germanic 3; Hittite 2; Slavic 2; Celtic 2. 


But, moreover, the stem for the natural phenomenon ‘fire’ 
does exist again in some of them, like ignis in Latin, uguns/ugnis in 
Baltic: or the ‘sun’ in Gmc savil/ sol, Celtic saul, Slavic solnce; and 
so on. Clearly, the other branches lost the theonyms. 


3. Poetic Art 


Germanic had alliterative poetry. E.g. in Modern English Roll 
on, roll on you restless waves where the r repeats, or Do not go gentle 
into the good night where the g repeats. If all would lead their lives in 
love like me where the | repeats. 


Greek had strict metrical structure. Homer’s heroic 
hexameter in his epics and others with variants of iambic, 
dactylic, trachaic metre etc. 


dn tas gar philéeskenhodoi épi oikia nation 

2s] Seger eed 

‘he entertained all living in a house on the high road’: 
Homer: Iliad 6, 15 (no alliteration). 

hés min xelnon eonta katektanen hoi eni ot koi 


— - | _ v a * a w a Panes |e _ 


‘he killed him who was a guest in his house’: 
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Odyssey 21.27 (some as above) strict metre only. 


In Germanic poetry we find the opposite: alliterative verses 
but no strict metre. Take an example from The Seafarer 44-45, an 
Old English poem: 


Ne bi. him to hearpan hyge ne to hring.ege, 

ne to wife wyn ne to worulde hyht... 

‘His thought is not for the harp nor the receiving 

of rings, nor joy in a woman nor pleasure in the world’, 

Modern English verse has metre and alliteration: 

If all would lead their lives in love like me - 

en ee ee ee ee 

This is the lambic pentameter with stress, which substitutes 
the length of vowels. 


Vedic has both alliteration and fairly strict metre: e.g. from 
RV 6.47.29, with Tristubh structure, i.e. eleven syllables and strict 
cadence ~ ~~ ~ 


sa dundubhe sajirindrena devair 


ed = 7 ~_— —~— — _—_ —~— ~~ —_— = 


durdd daviyo apa sedha éatriin 
‘O drum, along with Indra and the gods, do 
drive our foes to farthest distance’. 


(It has both alliteration and the fairly strict metre of 
Trstubh 11 syllables in each quarter of the stanza and also 
assonance u,U,U,e,e,e;4,a,a,a,a,a.) 


Riddles are found in al] traditions, all nations. Here are two from 
RV 8.29.5: 


tigmam eko bibharti hasta ayudham 
sucirugro jalasabhesajah: 


‘One, bright [and] fierce, with cooling remedies, 
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Carries in his hand a sharp weapon’. (Jalasabhesajah) 
trinyéka urugayo vicakrame 

yatra devaso madanti: (8.29.7) 

‘One, far-going has made three strides 


to where the gods rejoice’. (urugdyah) 
The two clues signal Rudra and Visnu respectively. 

I close this section with the words of Calvert Watkins: “The 
language of India from its earliest documentation in the Rgveda 
has raised the art of the phonetic figure to what many would 
consider its highest form” (2001: 109). 


One of many splendid stanzas: 3.54.8 
visvedete janima sam vivikto 

maho devan bibhrati no, vyathete; 
ejaddhrvam patyate visvamekam 

carat patatri visunam vi jatam. 


‘The two truly encompass (sam-) and sift all births/beings, 


bearing the mighty devas, yet do not stagger. Moving yet fixed, 
the One governs the whole, what walks and flies- the manifold 


manifest creation.’ 


Apart from alliteration and rich assonance with vi 
especially, note that the neuter gender affords multiple 


interpretations (visvam ekam). Or take 4.40.5: 

harnsah $ucisad vasurantariksasdd 

hota vedisad atithir duronasat; 

nrsad varasad rtasad vyomasad 

abjG goja rtaja adrija rtam. 

‘The swan in the clear brightness, the Vasu in midsky, the 
summoner ai the altar, the guest in the house; what is in men, 


what is in excellence, what is in Natural Order, what is in heaven; 
what are born of Waters, of light, of Cosmic Order, of the 


Unbreakable — that is the Law’. 
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Here the art is based on the repetition of -sat ‘being, 
dwelling, sitting in’ and -jd ‘born of’. In the first two padas we see 
a descent from the brightness of the sky down to a house: then in 
each of the other two we see an ascent. Of course go commonly 
means ‘cow’ but often denotes ‘light’ and this must be the sense 
here; Similarly ddri- usually means ‘rock, stone, mountain’ even 
Cloud, lightning’ but the basic sense is ‘unbreakable’ (probably 
from a form of df ‘breaking (through), piercing’ and the negative 
d-). Natural Law shapes and runs through all phenomena and this 
alone has permanence - it is implied - whereas all else is like a 
Passing guest. 


There are many other passages I can cite, like 2.21.1 where 
we find the repetition of-gite or 10.67.13 with repetition of svasti 
etc. We find also all figures of speech that form fine poetry from 
atisayokti (eg 3.55.7 etc) and upama (with iva, na, etc) to yamaka 
(4.1.2 etc) and slesa (6.75.17 etc) but discussing them would 


lengthen this essay unnecessarily. The words of Watkins would 
suffice, 


4. Grammar 


Sanskrit, according to Burrow is “more readily analysable, 
and its roots [=dhatu] more easily separable from accretionary 
elements than is the case with any other IE language” (1973: 289), 
Indeed, consider how from simple dhdtus, that are also nominal 
stems, arise nouns and adjectives and verbs in tenses and moods. 
Or as Elizarenkova put it, “the verb-root is basic to both inflexion 
and derivation ... it is irrelevant that for same roots such nouns 
are not attested” (1995: 50) - except that simple “root” and even 
“seedform” would be better translations for dhatu. 


a) Dhatu or root-form and derivatives. 


cit ‘perceiving, being conscious of > cit adj ‘one cognizant, 
perceiving’ or (f) ‘awareness, cognizance, perception’; ’citi 
‘understanding’, citra ‘bright, excellent, variegated’, cetas 
‘splendour, intelligence’ caitanya ‘consciousness’; verb forms - 
cétati, cittd, cikéta, dcait etc etc, where the principal or vowel 
gradation (i>e>ai) unfolds in regular order. We could take also ad 
‘eating’, if ‘ruling’, rc ‘praising, reciting’, krudh ‘anger’, jfa 
‘knowing’ etc etc. But compare S hu and Greek ched. S hu 
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‘sacrificing, pouring into fire’ > verb and noun forms ju-hu-ati, 
hutd, hotum, hétr, héma, dhausit - etc, etc, where the principle of 
vowel gradation (u>o/au) unfolds regularly and beautifully. Now 
compare this with the chaos in - 


Greek ché-6 'I pour': che-ti-ma ‘flow,stream’; chii-ma ‘fluid’; 
cho-é ‘libation,pouring’; choii-s ‘earth, soil’: 
Root? che-, cho-, cha- (=S hu > juhoti)? 


Sanskrit: dhr > dharisydte, dadhré, dhrtva, dhrti, dhrti, dhara, 
dhartr, dharnasi, dharma, dhara, dharana etc. 


Greek: thranio ‘stool’, thrénos ‘throne’, with vowels a, o but no 
root or verb. 


b) Negation & prohibition 
Some IE branches have na/ne/no for ‘do/must not’ (e.g. Latin, 
Celtic, Slavic, and Germanic). 


Some have m&/mi/mé (e.g. Tocharian, Armenian, and Greek). 


Sanskrit and Avestan have both na and ma. 


c) The Augment in past tenses. 


Armenian have it (with initial consonant in monosyllabic 
stems only) and Greek have it: e.g. Arm e-likh ‘left’, Gk é-lipe ‘left’. 
On the other hand Hittite (dais ‘he set’), Gothic and Old English 
band ‘one bound’) and others did not have it. 


Vedic has both forms : dbhet/bhét ‘one feared”, ddur/dur 
‘they gave’ etc. 
d) Perfect. 
Some branches did not have one (Toch, Arm). 


a) Reduplicated perf: Av ta-ta3-a ‘has fashioned’; Gk dé-dork-a 
‘I have seen’: Gmc hait-hait ‘has been named’ 


b) Simple perf: Av vaéda, Gmc wait ‘has known’; 


Lat gnov-it ‘has learnt, knows’ (=S jfid-) etc. 
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c) Periphrastic perf: (fem. form of) main verb + auxiliary verb 
-as in Engl ‘have’ aux + ‘gone’ main. Ht: markan (main) 
+ harteni (aux) ‘cut you have’. 


Vedic and Avestan have all three perfect forms. 
e) Significant difference between Vedic and Avestan. 


Vedic redupl: ta-taksa ‘has fashioned’, da-darsa ‘has seen’; Av 
tatasa; 


simple: veda ‘has known, knows’; Av vaééa: 


Periphr: gamaydam cakara ‘has caused someone to go’ 
(AV 18.27.2); 


mantrayam dasa (Brahmanas etc) ‘has advised’: i.e. main 
verb, fem. acc sing +auxiliary kr- ‘do’, as- ‘be’. BUT in this form - 


Av has only with ah- (=S as-) ‘be’: astara yeintim + ah- ‘must 
have corrupted’. Since Av has only verb + aux ah-, this indicates 
that Av separated from Vedic after Vedic developed as- as 
auxiliary. Otherwise Vedic would have aux as- first! Let us see. 


| Mainstream doctrine teaches that original homeland of IEs 
is the Pontic (South Russian) Steppe, just above the Black Sea. But 
the direction of movement should be reversed. 


r/ 
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Fig 3. 
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According to the mainstream Doctrine (the AIT, actually), 
the Indo-Iranians formed one unified people then and moved to 
Iran passing from the Urals. Then the Indoaryans left the 
common Iranian homeland and moved into Saptasindhu. But if 
this is true, then they should have had developed first the ~ 
periphrastic perfect with auxiliary verb as- ‘to be’ like the 
Iranians, and afterwards the aux kr-. This evidence shows that 
first they developed main verb + auxiliary kr- in Atharva Veda and 
long afterwards main verb + aux as- in the Brahmanas. Since the 
Vedics and Iranians are supposed to have been together and since 
they certainly appear to share so many features in common, this 
means that they, the Iranians, left the common fold, not the IAs! 


Avestan & Sanskrit common features. 


Avestan Sanskrit 

Prohibitive ma ma ‘must not’; 

Perfect ta-tasa ta-taksa ‘has fashioned’; 
Vaeda veda ‘has known, knows’; 

Noun haoma soma ‘sacrificial drink’; 
Ahura asura ‘lord’ (later S 

‘demon’); 
Country Haptahandu _Saptasindhu ‘land of 7 rivers’ 


Now consider -handu and -sindhu. 


In Sanskrit the word sindhu has several related words: e.g. 
compounds sindhuksit, sindhu-ja, sindhu-pati etc and derivatives 
like saindhava, and so on. It is thought to derive from the root 
syand ‘flowing’ or sidh ‘reaching, having success’. In Avestan - 
hondu stands isolated, and the word for river is commonly Uraotah 
(=S srotas) and raodah. This again is indicative of the Iranians 
moving away from the IAs and taking with them the memory that 
they had lived in a region with Seven Rivers. This was spotted 
even as early as Max Muller: “Zoroastrians were a colony from 
Northern India...[{who] migrated westward to Arachosia and 
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Persia” (1875:248)' We shall examine this from another angle in 
§7, below. 


5. Eight words of closest human relations. 


1. brother : S bhrdatr, Av bratar-; Toch pracar; Arm elbayr; Gk 


phratér; Lt frater; Celt brathir: Gmc broéar; Sl bratrs; Lith 
broter-; Not Hit. 


2. daughter : S duhitr; Av dugadar-/duydar-: Toch ckacar; Arm 


dustr; G thugdtér; It futir; Gmc dauhtar: Lith dukte S] ‘dbSti. Not 
Hit, Celt. 


3. father : S pitf ; Av pitar/(p)tar-; Toch pacar; Arm hair; Gk pater; 
It pater; Celt athir ; Gmc fadar . Not Baltic, Sl, Ht. 


4. Husband, lord: S pati ; Av paitif: Toch pats;Gk posis ; lt potis 
(=capable); Gmc -fa.(s); Lith pats/patis; Sl -pods. Not Arm, 
Celt, Hit (but Hit pat -‘just’). 


5. mother : § matr ; Av matdr-; Toch macar; Arm mair; G métér: It 
mater; Celt mathir; Gmc médor: Sl mati, Not Hit; Lith mote 
‘wife’. 

6. sister : S svasr; Av x’anhar; Toch sar: Arm k‘oir; It soror; Celt 

siur; Gmc swister; Lith sesuo; Sl sestra. Not Hit; Gk eér ‘daughter’. 


7. son: S sunu ; Av humus; Gmc sunus; Lith sunuys ; Sl syns; Not 
Toch, Ht, Arm, G (hui-d¢?), It, Celt. 


8. wife/mistress : S pdtni; Av pani: G potnia ; Lith -patni . Not 
Toch, Arm, Hit, It, Celt, Gmc, SI. 


Only S & Av have them all. Hit has none! Yet comparativists 
persist in calling Hittite the most archaic IEF tongue! How is it 
possible not to have even one of these nouns for the most 
common of human relations yet be the most archaic IE tongue? 
Why would all the others innovate suddenly? 





1. Miiller did make several blunders, of course, in having the Aryans 
invade India and in assigning the RV c1200 - something which he 
repudiated later giving dates as early as 3000 and even 5000 BCE. 
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6. Philosophy: One and Many. 


For last, but certainly not least, I have left a philosophical 
subject. There are many more issues: cosmogony and 
anthropogony, reincarnation, ethics and the like. But 
consideration of all these issues would take much much longer. 
So let us look at only one more aspect. There are many 
cosmogonies in the RV but underlying them all is the idea of One 
from which arise the Many. Obviously there is polytheism with 
many gods; also henotheism, as one clan or family gotra worships 
a particular deity and ascribes to him (or her, in the case of Aditi 
or Jfiana/ Vac) the emergence of the creation. But there are also 
several references to the One from which all deities arise: so 
there is also monotheism or the one Absolute. 


Summary. 
Polytheism: many deities as in all other IE branches. 
Henotheism: one clan worships a particular deity and this is 
said to be the best (and creator) 


Monotheism: all deities, all worlds, all creatures come from 
One, which remains unmanifest. Deities have divinity only by 
partaking of the power of the One. 

3.55.2 mahdd devanam asuratvdm ékam : ‘single and great is the 
high-lord-power of the gods (in which they partake to be 
gods or asuras). 


1.164.46: ékam sdd vipra bahudhd vadanti (also 10.114.5): ‘it is 
One but the sages call it by many expressions.’ 

10.90 : everything is produced from Purusa's parts. 

10.129 Nasadiya: anid avatdm svadhdya tdd ékam ‘that One 
breathed without air of its own. 

8.58.2 ékam va iddm vibabhuva sdrvam. ‘Being One it became 
all’. 


3.54.8 éjad dhruvdm patyate ékam visvam, ‘Moving yet unmoving 
the One cardt patatri visunam vijatém. Rules the whole, what 
walks and flies, all this manifest multiplicity’. 
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Obviously, when the IE speakers that emerge from the mists 
of pre-historic Europe and come to be known as Greeks, Germans, 
Celts etc, they are barbarians, fond of war, pillage and conquest. 
The RV also speaks frequently of war and battles. Here the 
weapon of victory is more often than not brdhman, the mystic 
power inherent in ritual and prayer, an inner force of the spirit 
or “silent meditation” as Puhvel calls it (1989: 153) in referring to 
sage Atri’s rehabilitation of the sun (RV 5, 40,6). This is the power 
used by the sage Vasistha when helping King Sudas defeat his 
numerous enemies (RV 7.33) and, of course, by the Rbhus when 
accomplishing the wondrous deeds that earned them godhood. 
And hymn 6.75.19 says “My closest/inner armour is br4hma” 
(=this same mystic power). This very word brahman becomes, not 
without good reason, the name of the Absolute in post- Revedic 
literature, mainly the Upanishads. Yet, the Absolute is not 
entirely absent from the RV, as Keith observed: “..India 
developed the conception of a power common to the various gods 
.. Just as the unity of the gods even by the time of certain 
Rigvedic hymns” (1925: 446). 


Hymn RV 10.90. shows how creatures and world-elements 
are produced from different parts of the Purusa, the primordial 
Man: thus multiplicity comes from unity. More so, the ndsadiya 
hymn 10.129. describes the evolution of the whole creation 
including the gods from the One ekam. Taking cosmogonic myths 
from Iran, Greece, Rome and/or North Europe, some scholars 
rightly state that the creation arises from two primordial 
elements, “the action of heat on water”, and that this “reflects a 
multi-layered dualism that pervades Indo-European myth and 
religion” (Stone 1997, ch 5; see also Puhvel 1989: 277). But in the 
RV Creation Hymn 10.129. it is out of the One alone, breathing 
without air, of Its own power (anid avatdm svadhdya tdd ékam), 
that arose all else; only in the third stanza appears salilgm 
(water?) and tdpas (heat?)* within tdmas ‘darkness’, within tuchyd 





2. I put question-marks because I feel certain, against the received 


notions, that salild here does not mean ‘water’ but ‘flux (of energy)’ 
generally and tdpas ‘power of transformation’ - as I argue in my 
2009 (pp 86-7 and note 1; or ch 2, §11). I repeat here that there is 


still nothing material in this third stanza within ‘darkness’ tdmas 
and ‘void’ tuchyd. 
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‘void’; and then follows one existence, desire and so on. Here at 
least it is the Unity that is the basic primordial substratum. This 
is no different from the Absolute of the Upanishads. And this we 
meet in other hymns also. RV 8.58.2 says ékam va iddm vi babhiva 
sdrvam ‘It being One has variously (vi) become this All (and 
Everything)’. Hymns 1.164.6 and 10.114.5. say that the wise poets 
speak of It, being One, in many ways/forms - naming it Agni, 
Yama, Indra, etc. Thus the different divinities are the 
manifestations of that One. This is reinforced by the 
acknowledgement that the gods are gods by virtue of a single 
godhood or god-power, as the refrain in 3.55. states plainly: 
mahdd devénam asuratvdm ékam ‘Single is the great god-power 
(asuratvd) of the gods’. Utilizing different material in the Rgveda, 
K Werner makes the same point (1989). 


This notion of a Single One, of which all divine and 
mundane phenomena are manifestations, is absent from all other 
IE branches. Thus the Vedic Aryas, far from being bloodthirsty or 
primitive barbarians deifying out of fear of natural phenomena 
like the storm or the fire, would seem to belong among the most 
highly cultured people on earth with a culture that consisted not 
so much of material artifacts as of inner spiritual power. 


7. Finally the true situation. 


Thus in all the spheres we have examined the Rigvedic all 
comprehensiveness is very palpable. As Max Miiller put it 150 
years ago: the Vedic man "has preserved something of what 
seems peculiar to each of the northern [Indo-European] dialects 
singly as he agrees with the Greek and the German where the 
Greek and the German seem to differ from all the rest, and as no 
other language has carried off so large a share of the common 
Aryan heirloom - whether roots, grammar, words, myths or 
legends" (Miiller 1859: 14)’. This indicates that the Vedic people 
(or Indo-Aryans) did not move much travelling thousands of 
miles: thus they had the leisure to pass on their ancient lore to 
the new generations and had no memories of sojourns into alien 
lands. But they did preserve the memory of the tribes expanding, 


3. Please see note 1. 
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of their sages going abroad and of embarking on two migrations 
eastward and westward. 
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Fig 4 (=2): The five Vedic tribes expanding beyond Sapt 


As we saw earlier (§1), RV 6.61.9,12 says: The five tribes 
spread beyond the Seven Rivers. Other hymns state that the sages 
and their ancestors had always been “here” (Angiras family 4.1.3; 
Vasistha 7.76.4). And the vast Vedic corpus does not contain one 
single reference to an immigration, not one memory of a 
different previous habitat unlike the Hebrews who, in their old 
Testament, record previous homelands , sojourns into other lands 
and other people met on the way to their historical habitat. 


On the contrary, apart from the Rigvedic references of 
Aryan sages and laws spreading abroad (81, above), Baudhayana’s 
Srautastitra 18.14 says, there were two migrations of the Aryans: 
the eastern one called Ayava moving into the Gangetic plains and 
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further; the western one Amavasa engendering the Gandhiaris, 
Parsus (=Persians) and Arattas (=people of Ararat, by the Black 
sea, or Urartu, just South of Ararat). Note, that the Iranians 
record in Avesta that they had passed from Haptahandu 
(=Saptasindhu) and Haraxvaiti (=Sarasvati) whereas the IAs do 
not mention any travel from Iran into Saptasindhu, nor, more 
important, from northwestern regions into Iran. 


Back in 1997 Joahna Nichols, an accomplished linguist and 
by no means a supporter of Indo-Aryan indigenism, had 
calculated on linguistic types of evidence (loanwords, isoglosses 
etc) that the area of dispersal was in Bactria. She probably would 
be very pleased to know that Vedic and Avestan literary sources 
provide historical evidence as well for her conclusions. Yes, from 
Saptasindhu proper the IAs spread west and north but it was 
from Bactria, the much wider Saptasindhu, that they dispersed 


even farther. 


Apparently this then is the final situation. And I certainly 
prefer to follow the evidence in the ancient sources, i.e. Avesta, 
the Rigvedic hymns and Baudhayana’s sutras, rather than 
superficial and supercilious modern scholars. 
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Agricultural Knowledge as it is Reflected in The 
Saunakiya Atharvaveda 


A Reappraisal 
Gyula Wojtilla 


Q200-4kho THA Wari-alymat-anmorat aeadet Assay 
we: wast waouret aeewncafa crgciaarcnarnme 
sathttaderehtirascaaga «4 aftvitea «= facituermacife- 
auarataat ad Prepdya carhirad feta vat agtata 


Due to the scarcity of archaeological evidence the Vedic 
corpus is an indispensable tool for research into the stand of 
agricultural technology in the period between c. 1500-700 B.C. 
Accordingly, there is a wide range of scholarly endeavours 
dealing with the evaluation of references to agriculture as well as 
of the agricultural terms inlaid in the texts belonging to this 
corpus. 


The relevant part of Zimmer’s classical book still has great 
merits (Zimmer 1879, 235-243), however, it suffers from a 
shortage: it treats the Vedic corpus as a whole irrespective of 
whether the data are from texts of different ages and 
geographical place of origin. The same statement is valid for 
Acchelal’s treatment of the subject (Acchelal 1980, 31-60). It is a 
pity that this fine book is available only in Hindi. In his 
monumental work Randhawa discusses this period in two 
independent chapters (1980, 290-300 and 301- 322). A great 
advantage of this book is the author’s professional skill and his 
wide knowledge of the archaeological evidence. On the other 
hand, the philological material in the book is taken from second 
hand and far from exhausting. Kansara’s way of treatment is 
similar to that of Zimmer and Acchelal. Being a practising 
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agriculturist, he is tempted to offer modern explanations of old 
things at places (Kansara 1995). In his book, data from different 
sources and ages are intermingled and therefore it can be used 
only with criticism. Ayer’s book (Ayer 1949) and some short 


papers (Gopalaswamy Aiyangar 1967, Bhattacharjee 1978 and 
Sagar 1982) were not available to me. 


This stand of studies urgently calls for a refinement of 
research: the individual texts inside the Vedic corpus must be 
investigated separately; the possibly most precise date and 
provenance of the given texts must be ascertained; the relevant 
data must be extracted from them: archaeological correlations 


must be sought for the picture emerging from the collected and 
meticulously interpreted data. 


The first steps in this direction have been already made: the 
agricultural data have been thoroughly researched from the 
Rgveda (Wojtilla 2003), the Satapathabrahmana (Mylius 1964, 51- 


54) and a series of Brahmana-texts (Rau 1957, 25-26; Mylius 1971, 
174-176), 


On the other hand, these data of the Atharvaveda, ’an 
irreplaceable source of material culture’ (Witzel 1997, 275), has 
been investigated only at random (cf. Karambelkar 1959, 59; 


Kharade 1997, 13-22). In short, a reappraisal of the Atharvaveda 
material is well in order, 


It's common knowledge that the Atharvaveda has come 
down to us in two versions. The considerable differences in the 
text of the Saunakiya and Paippalada schools and their slightly 
different provenance call for separate studies. As the stand of 


studies of the Saunakiya version is more advanced, my present 
choice fell on it. 


Following Witzel, the provenance of the Saunaka version 
must be sought in the land of the Paficalas (eastern Uttar 
Pradesh, up to Kausambi/Allahabad/Kaéi)’ (Witzel 1997, 280). On 
the basis of the phrase syama ayas (XI, 3, 7), which he takes iron, 
Witzel dates it from c. 1200 BC (Witzel 1995,4 ). Recent work on 
the archaeological evidence of iron industry in India reveals that 
there are levels yielding iron objects at Kausambi datable to 1100- 
1000 B.C. (Tripathi, 2008b, 42). Taking into account that the 
Atharvaveda as a whole is later than the Rgveda and earlier than 
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the Satapathabrahmana and the possibility of dating the Late 
Vedic Age c. from 800-540 (Mylius 1970, 368), we may tentatively 
put the genesis of it in the period between 1200-850 BC. This 
approximately covers the period which Witzel calls Middle Vedic 


Period (cf. Witzel 1997). 


A cursory glance at the contents of the corpus is sufficient 
to see the increasing importance of agriculture in everyday life. 
Prthi Vainya, the inventor of agriculture (VINS II, 16), milks from 
earth both cultivation (krsi) and rice (sasya) and upon those two 
men subsist ‘successful by what is cultivated (krstaradhi), one to 
subsisted upon’ VIII, 10, 24? (Whitney 1905, 514). This is a 
manifesto of a new way of life in which agriculture gradually 
became the chief means of livelihood of the people. 


Verse 5 of hymn II, 4 makes a clear distinction between the 
forest products and that of ploughing. Special hymns have been 
recited in order to make agriculture successful (III, 17), to 
promote the abundance of grain (III, 24), to increase barley (VI, 
142). The king of gods, Indra, holds down the furrow and Piisan 
defends it (III, 17, 4). Indra has a hundred abilities (Satakrdtu), is 
called sirdpati the master of the plough (VI, 30, 1). Visnu’s stride is 
‘stirred up by ploughing’ (X, 5, 34). Hymn XII, 1 extols the earth. 
Verse 3 and 4 say that the earth is ‘on whom food, plowing, came 
into being’ (Whitney 1905, 661). According to verse 17 she is ‘the 
all-producing mother of herbs’ (Whitney 1905, 664). 


Much more rewarding is a scrutiny of the agricultural 
vocabulary containing terms concerning the soil, the agricultural 
implements and operations, cultivated plants and men and 
animals employed in agricultural work. Terms connected with 
gardening and animal husbandry keep out of the scope of the 
present paper, for they do not pertain to agriculture (krsi) strictly 
speaking (cf. Wojtilla 2006, 11-13). 

*ABHRI f. a spade IV, 7, 5. 6. It is used to dig up herbs. 


*ABAYU m. name of a plant VI, 16, 1. Both form and meaning 
are quite uncertain (VINS I, 59). The hymn where the term can be 
attested is unintelligible (Whitney 1905, 292). Bloomfield takes it 
as mustard plant (Bloomfield 1897, 465). 


*IKSU m. sugar-cane, Saccharum officinarum L. I, 34, 5. 
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*ISA f. the pole of a plough II, 8, 4. 

URVARA f. a fertile soil X, 6, 33; X, 10, 8; XIV, 2, 14. 
*URVARU m. cucumber, Cucumis utilissimus Roxb. VI, 14, 2. 
URVARUKA m. cucumber, Cucumis utilissimus Roxb. MIN, ‘1. 1%. 
ULUKHALA n. a wooden mortar X, 9, 26: XI, 3, 3. 

KANA m. corn XI, 3, 5. 

KINASA m. a cultivator of the soil IV, 11, 10:VI, 30, 1. 


KRSI f. cultivation II, 4, 5; VIII, 2, 19; VIII, 10, 24; X, 5, 34: x, 6; 
12; XII, 2,37. 


KRSTA mfn. cultivated (of a fertile soil) X, 633. 


“KRSTARADHI mfn. Successful by what is cultivated (a man) 
VIII, 10, 24. 


KSETRA n. a field IV, 18, 5; V, 31,4; X, 1,18; XI, 1, 22: RIV; 2,7; 
KSMA f. ground XVIII, 1, 39. 


KHANITRIMA mfn. produced by digging (of water) I, 6, 4; XIX, 
Lig tis 


KHALA m. n. a threshing-floor XI, 3, 9. 


*KHALVA m. black chick-pea, Dolichus lablab L. Ne Si, Is ¥, 83. 
8, 


“TANAULA m. grain (after threshing and winnowing) esp. 
rice. X, 9,26; XI, 1,18; XL, 5, 5: XT, 3,183 RU, 3, 89236. 


*TILA m. sesame, Sesamum indicum L. I, 8, 3; VI, 140, 2. 





“TILAPINJI f. Problematic word. Whitney hypothetically 
renders it as ‘sesame-stalk’ (Whitney 1905, 49) II, 8, 3. 


*TUSA m. the chaff of grain or rice XI, 1, 12; XI, 3, 5. 


*TSARU m. Problematic word. On the basis of some 
commentaries Whitney renders it as the handle of a plough 
(Whitney 1905, 115-116) III, 17, 3. 


DHANYA n. grain, mainly rice, Oryza sativa L. Il, 26, 3. 5: Ill, 24, 
2h V,29, 7) V1, L172, 23, Vl, 2, 19: XTX. 31,5; 16, 


*PARSU n. a sickle XII, 3, 31. 
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PALAVA m. chaff XII, 3, 19. 


*PAVANA n. an instrument for purifying grain, a sieve, a 
Strainer IV, 34, 2. 


*PAVIRAVAT mfn having a lance-shaped ploughshare (of a 
plough) III, 17, 3. 


*PIPPALI f. a berry. It is used as a remedy for wounds (VINS 
I, 531). Zysk takes it as pepper-corn, long pepper, Piper longum L. 
(Zysk 1985, 259), however, it seems to be unlikely because pepper 
was not a product of the place of genesis of the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda . The import of pepper from the South India must be 
also ruled out in the Middle Vedic Period. 


PHALA m. a ploughshare, X, 6, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 33. Cf. SUPHALA a 
good ploughshare III, 17, 5. 


*BAJA m. a plant used against a demon of disease (VINS I, 59), 
On the basis of some commentaries on the Kausikasitra 
Whitney thinks of a sort of mustard (Whitney 1905, 494) VIII, 


6, 6. 7. 24. 

BIJA n. seed X, 8, 33; XIV, 2, 14. 

BHUMI f. the earth, soil III, 17,5. 

MASA m. a sort of bean, Vigna mungo (L.) Hepper VI, 140, 2. 


YAVA m. barley, Hordeum vulgare L. emend. Bourden II, 8, 3; 
VI, 30, iy Vi, 142, 1, 2¢XI01, 22. 


YUGA n. the yoke of a plough II, 8, 4. 

RAS{ m. a heap (of barley) VI, 142, 3. 

LANGALA n. a plough II, 8, 4. 

VAHA m.a bull or ox for drawing the plough VI, 102, 1. 

VRIHI m. rice, Oryza sativa L. VI, 140, 2; VIII, 7, 20; IX, 1, 22; IX, 
6, 14; XII, 1, 42. 

*SANA a sort of hemp, Crotaria juncia L. II, 4, 5. 

*SURPA n. a sieve IX, 6, 16; X, 9, 26; XI, 3, 4; XII, 3, 19; XX, 136, 
8. 
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SYAMAKA m. millet-seed, Panicum frumantaceum Roxb. XIX, 
50, 4. 


SASYA n. grain, mainly rice, Oryza sativa L. VIII, 10, 24. 
SITA f. a furrow XI, 3, 12. 


SIRA n. a plough VI, 30, 1; VI, 91, 1; VIII, 9, 16. 


“STEGA m. Problematic word. Whitney hypothetically makes 
it signify a ploughshare (Whitney 1905, 824). XVIII,1, 39. 


The vocabulary which is extracted from the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda is relatively meagre. Among the forty-seven items - 
the Rgveda contains forty- nine items (Wojtilla 2003, 43) - there 
are terms which are problematic both morphologically and 
semantically (a@bayu, tsaru, stega) or only semantically (tilapiniji, 
baja). 

The number of attestations is edifying: dhanya is attested 
nine times, phdla seven times, krsi and tandula six times, ksetra, 
yava, vrihi and sarpa five times, urvdra, baja and sira three times, 
kinasa, khanitrima, khdlva, tila, tusa, pippalt, bija two times, while the 
remaining twenty-nine only once. It indicates the established 
position of agriculture among other economic activities, the 
preponderance of rice cultivation indicated by the terms dhanya, 
vrihi and sasya and the strong position of barley (yava) 
production. The unambiguous term for wheat (godhiima) is 


missing here, but it can be attested in the Paippalada 
Atharvaveda (IX, 11, 12). 


Although the internal chronology of the Saunakiya 
Atharvaveda is ‘an utterly difficult problem’ (Gonda 1975, 273, fn. 
16), it can be assumed that books I-VII can be regarded as the 
original nucleus, then VUI-XH, XIII-XVIII and XIX are separate 
blocks (Gonda 1975, 273), while book XX ‘with some exemptions 
seems to be a verbatim repetition of Rgveda’ (Bloomfield 1897, 
LXXI). It is noteworthy that thirty-six items can be attested in the 
nucleus (some of them also in other blocks), nine items in books 
VII-XII, one item occurs in book XIV, two items occur in book 
XVII, one item is attested in book XIX. This circumstance speaks 
in favour of the genuineness of this vocabulary. This genuineness 
gets further corroboration by the fact that seventeen items 
pertaining to the basic agricultural vocabulary are first attested 
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here in Sanskrit. In other words, the text bears the testimony of 
significant contemporary changes in agricultural production. The 
main points of these changes are as follows. 


New tools such as spade, (dbhri), or probably varieties of 
tools or new names for already known tools appear: sickle (parsu), 
sieve ( pavana, Sirpa). 


There are formerly unknown plant names: some of them are 
not satisfactorily explained such as abayu, pippali and baja, while 
other are of great economical importance such as sugar-cane 
(iksu), cucumber ( urvaru), black chick-pea (khdlva), sesame (tila) 
and hemp (Sana). 


There is a full-fledged inventory of the place, implements, 
products and by-products of rice processing; threshing-floor 
(khdla), sieve (pavana, Strpa), grain after threshing and winnowing 


(tandula) and chaff (tusa). 


As Romila Thapar rightly puts it the plough ‘became an icon 
of power and fertility’ (Thapar 2002, 116). Its name is langala or 
sira as in the Rgveda, however, the number of constituent parts of 
the plough is higher. It means that the description of the plough 
‘s more detailed i.e. the Saunakiya Atharvaveda likely refers to a 
more sophisticated plough than the Rgveda This plough has 
handle (tsaru), a pole (isa), a yoke to which the draught animals 
are tied, and a lance-shaped (paviravat) ploughshare. Otherwise 
the ploughshare is called either phala or stega. 


The interpretation of the term paviravat is a highly intricate 
issue worth dwelling upon for a short while. Zimmer thinks of a 
metal share (Zimmer 1879, 236), Macdonell and Keith render it as 
‘having a metal share’ (VINS I, 509). Although Rau vigorously 
maintained long ago that the word pavira does not sufficed this 
meaning (Rau, 1957, 25), this translation has still adherents. 
Mylius, a leading expert in the Late Vedic Period, first did not 
find Rau’s argumentation convincing (Mylius 1964, 54). Shaping 
his opinion, he might have overrated the proportion of the use of 
iron in the early phase of the Late Vedic Age. Later, in his 
unpublished habilitation thesis, he inclined to accept Rau’s 
standpoint (Mylius 1967, 120). After that is somehow strange that 
in the published form of this thesis he definitely subscribed to the 
existence of a metal share (Mylius 1971, 174) even after Ruben 
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had accepted Rau’s opinion and noted that Mylius refutation had 
been made without arguments (Ruben 1967, 67 and 92, n. 96). 


Quite independently, Dilip K. Chakrabarti, the noted 
archaeologist, suggests that the ploughshare mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda might have been made of iron (Chakrabarti 1992, 
122). He bases this assumption on the textual evidence of X, 6, 2- 
3. Unfortunately, he fully misunderstands the context: the hymn 
praises the virtues of an amulet made of khadira-wood in the 
shape of a ploughshare (Bloomfield 1897, 84-85). It is carved by a 
wood-cutter with a knife (taksan). It means that there is no reason 
to question Rau’s standpoint strongly backed by the testimony of 
the Satapathabrdhmana VII, 2, 2 (where it means, a ‘share-shod’ 
which might have been a metal-shod Eggeling 1894, 328, n. 3), the 
Taittirlyasamhita IV, 2, 5 (where it means a ‘keen shore’: Keith 
1914, 315) and the Vajasaneyisamhita XII, 71 where according to 
the commentaries by Uvata and Mahidhara it simply means 
‘endowed with a ploughshare’ without specifying the material it 
was made of. The word pavira must be derived from pavi a noun 
the etymology of which is waiting for a quite convincing 
explanation. Some scholars connect it with the verb punati, pdvate 
‘to make clean or bright’ and take it as something shining, a 
metal. Others put it beside the terms of ancient Indo-European 
weaponry (KEWA II, 238-39). Pavira denotes in the Nirukta XII, 30 
definitely a lance (VINS I, 509) which has a metallic point 
(Monier-Williams 1960, 611). In the second half of the first 
millennium B.C. when the Nirukta was composed by Yaska the 
use of metals or even that of iron was widespread. Nevertheless, 
this circumstance does not compel us to refer back this technical 
know-how to the late Vedic age or in particular to the age of the 
Saunakiya Atharvaveda. It is a definite proof of the uncertainty 
around the term in Sanskrit tradition that the Vasisthasmrti 86 
calls the plough (langala) praviravat and viravat. This text can be 
dated from around the fourth century B.C. 


The archaeological evidence to be gathered from the place 
and time of genesis of the Saunakiya Atharvaveda lacks any proof 
of the use of iron for making ploughshares. The full use of iron 
for quite different purposes appears in the Ganges valley only 
after the 6" century B.C (Erdosy, 1995, 84). The earliest known 
specimens of iron ploughshares from Ganwaria in District 
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Gorakhpur, U. P. can be dates from 700 BC (Vibha Tripathi 2008 a, 
372), 4° period of Atranjikhera, U. P. from 600-50 BC (Gaur 1983, 
427) and Jakhera in District Etah, U. P. from not earlier than the 
middle of the first millennium B. C. (Sharma 1983, 121; cf. Vibha 
Tripathi 2008 b, 44) In short, the plough and its ploughshare 
described in the Saunakiya Atharvaveda were made of wood. As 
R. S. Sharma justly observes wooden ploughshare could work in 
the light soil of the upper Gangetic basin (Sharma 1980, 54). As to 
its form it had the shape of a lance. 


The plough is drawn by draught animals (vaha). They were 
bulls or oxen, however, their name is not specified here. Neither 
mentions our text how many were yoked to the plough. The 
emerging role of the buffalo in animal husbandry (Thapar 2002, 
116) is truly reflected by the frequent attestation of the terms 
mahisa and mahisi in the text. 


To sum up, the picture of agricultural production which 
emerges from the Saunakiya Atharvaveda shows the initial phase 
of the Middle Vedic Period when under the changed geographical 
milieu a new form of material culture started making which is 
called by many scholars as Gangetic culture (cf. Ruben 1974). At 
this stage forest and cultivated field play almost equally 
important role in the life of the people (cf. I, 4, 5), sugar-cane 
grew either wild or it was cultivated (VINS I, 74), hemp (Sana) 
grew in the forest (VINS II, 350) and abayu, pippali and baja may 
also grow wild. 
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Morality, Trans-Mortality and Immortality 
In Vedic Thought 


Shashiprabha Kumar 


witrsarearaerm  agafeaa: faa ye-ahy- 
da w?rece afaget: were adta wed yeast 
fagreata 


The present paper aims at expounding and examining some 
salient features of Vedic thought with special reference to the 
concept of mortality (=mrtyu) vis-a-vis trans-mortality (=atimytyu) 
and immortality (= amrta). 


Apparently the three terms denote three separate ideas but 
actually they are so closely interconnected and intertwined in 
Vedic philosophy that it is difficult to understand any one of 
them in an exclusive and isolated manner. Hence there will be an 
effort to bring out the integral essence of these concepts which 
are so vitally concerned to humanity across time and clime. 


The proposed methodology for the exposition will be 
mainly descriptive and referential to the primary sources only, 
i.e., four Vedic Samhitas, namely Rgveda (RV), Yajurveda (YV), 
Samaveda (SV) and Atharvaveda (AV). 


II 


The Vedic view exhorts human beings as ‘amrtasya putrah’ 
(RV, 10/13/01) i.e., ‘Sons of Immortality’ and propounds that 
although mortality is given to human beings, yet there is a 
possibility to transcend it via transmortality which is a midway 
sojourn between the two extreme ends of mortality and 
immortality. In other words, mortality belongs to the body, but 
immortality is the nature of soul and anyone can attain it, 
provided one has realised it as the ultimate goal of life and has 
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acquired the requisite eligibility, i.e., trans-mortality or the 
capability to transcend death. This technique of transcendence is 
nothing short of a certain kind of knowledge, knowledge of the 
Supreme. 


In brief, the Vedic conception of immortality as the highest 
aim of human life delineates a dominantly optimistic spirit which 
not only craves to crush death and live a fully accomplished life 
of hundred years, but also aspire to cross over the bondage of 
mortality. This is the secret of famous Vedic prayer termed as 
‘Mrtyufjaya Mantra’ (RV, 7/59/12), a verse chanted for conquering 
death. 


The Vedas represent a balanced, optimistic and spirited 
view of life and death. Accordingly, mortality is given to the 
humanity while immortality is sought after; transmortality is the 
via media through which a mortal being can fulfill this aspiration. 
In fact, there are two visible approaches to death: according to 
one view, if death is the be all and end-all of life, then what is the 
joy in living. Therefore, life itself should be rejected as a 
meaningless existence. In contrast to this pessimistic view, there 
is another view which holds that when death is inexorable and 
final, then one should enjoy life to the brim and not bother about 
anything else. Obviously, both these views are extreme and one- 
sided only, hence none of these two can satisfy the eternally 
pertinent quest of humanity which not only seeks a solace from 
mortality but also aspires to attain immortality. 

The uniqueness of Vedic view lies in the fact that on the one 
hand it does not deny death and accepts it as an eternal, divine 
norm: 

Nakirasya praminanti vratani. (AV, 18/1/5) 

i.e., None can deny His ordinances but on the other hand, 
and more significantly so, it propounds that there is no reason to 
be disappointed, since there is a possibility of overcoming death 
and attaining an eternal state of perfect bliss. Therefore, during 
one’s lifetime, one should live with full enthusiasm: 


Arohanamdkramanam jivato jivato’yanam. (AV, 5/30/7) 


i.e., Ascent and aggression (against evil or disease) is the way of 
each and every living being. 
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Ul 


It is in the above background that the Vedas represent a 
ascendant human will to live as well as reflect a natural 
acceptance of death. There are several prayers in the Vedas 
which convey a universally relevant, strong message of hope for 
humanity such as follow: 


(i) Satam jivantu faradah puricirantarmrtyum dadhata 
parvatena. 


(RV, 10/18/4) 


i.e., May the living creatures 
live for hundred bounteous autumns, 
May they keep death far away from them, 
hidden behind the ridge. 
(ii) Satayusam krnuhi ciyamanah. 
(YV, 13/41) 


i.e., O Lord, flourishing here, may you grant me life of a hundred 
years! 


Mortality is the inevitable fact of life and the unavoidable 
fate of animate beings; all the bipeds and quadrupeds are under 
control of death, but the Veda assures that the lord of life himself 
will bear one up, so there is no need to be afraid of death. The 
universal human aspiration to avoid death is expressed in the 
Veda with a positive goal to be obtained: 


Mrtyurise dwipadam mrtyurise catuspadam 
Tasmat tvam mrtyorgopaterudbharami sa ma bibheh. 
(AV, 8/2/23) 
i.e., Death rules over bipeds, death rules over quadrupeds, from 
that death, the master of the earth, I (the Lord of Life) bear you 
up. Now, do not be afraid. 
Obviously, the fear of death is the greatest fear for human 


beings but the optimistic vision of Vedas provides a bright 
ray of hope by proclaiming that the mortals can 


immortality: 
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Martdasah santo amrtatvamanasuh. (RV 1/110/4) 


i.e., They (Rbhus, the wise ones), though mortals, attained 
immortality. Although the Vedas do not overlook the fact that 
human beings, like other creatures, are born mortal and they 
have death as their life-long companion: 


Ye ciddhi mrtyubandhavah Aditya manavah smasi. 
(RV, 8/18/22) 


i.e., As we, O Adityas, are humans, with death as our companion. 


Yet it is aspired that one should live an entire, unimpaired 
and accomplished life. There are several prayers in the Vedas 
which not only indicate a strong will to life but also reflect an 
intense desire to avoid death, such as follow: 


(i) Prasiina dyurjivase tiretana. (RV, 8/18/22) 
i.e., Graciously lengthen our life so that we may live. 


(ti) Param mrtyo anu parehi panthayaste sva itaro devayanat 
Caksusmate Srnvate te bravimi ma nah prajam ririso mota 
viran. 

(RV, 10/18/01) 
i.e., Depart O death, go from here and pursue your own path 
which is distinct from the path of gods or enlightened ones. 


O, death, I pray to you, who has eyes to see and ears to hear, not 
to injure our offsprings and heroes. 


(iii) | Ayusdyuhkrtam jivayusman jiva md mrthah 
Pranenatmanvata jtva md mrtyorudagd vasam. 
(AV,19/27/8) 
i.€., Live your life with a full life-span provided by the life-givers. 
Live a long life, do not die! Live with the life of the spirited ones. 
Do not submit to death. 
(iv) Ma tantuschedi vayato dhiyam me matra Sarpayasah 
pura rtoh. 


(RV, 2/28/5) 
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i.e., O Venerable one, cut not the thread of my life, engaged in 
weaving it. And may not the measure of my work be shattered 
before the season! 


IV 


Since the Vedic sages have set a standard of hundred years 
with a hale and hearty body and sourid mind as an optimum 
period for life, hence there are insistent invocations for longevity 


as well: 


(i) 


Sataminnu Sarado anti devad yatra nascakra jarasam 
tanunam 
Putradso yatra pitaro bhavanti mad no madhya 
ririsatayur gantoh. 

(RV, 1/89/9) 


i.e., Verily a hundred autumns lie before us, Gods! 
Within which you cause decay of our bodies; 


Within which the sons become fathers. Do not break in the 
middle the course of our fleeting life. 


(iii) 


Pasyema Saradah Satam. 

Jivema Saradah Satam. 

Budhyema Saradah Satam. 

Rohema Saradah Satam. 

Piisema Saradah Satam. 

Bhavema Saradah Satam. 

Bhityema Saradah satam. 

Bhityasth Saradah Satat. (AV, 19/67/1-8) 


i.e., May we see through a hundred autumns! 


May we live through a hundred autumns! 

May we know through a hundred autumns! 
May we rise through a hundred autumns! 

May we prosper through a hundred autumns! 
May we remain established a hundred autumns! 
May we grow through a hundred autumns! 


Even more than a hundred autumns! 
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It is also noteworthy here that although the dominant will to live 
is radiantly expressed in the Vedic verses, yet it is not just 
dragging on the existence of body; rather it is a living with all the 
bodily organs in the fittest condition and the head held high. In 
other words, the Vedic view propounds that one should not only 


live a long life but also have perpetual physical vigour and 
perfect mental alertness: 


Van ma asannasoh pranascaksur aksnoh Srotram karnayoh 
Apalitah kesa aSona danta bahu bahvorbalam. 
Urvorojo jarighayorjavah padayoh 


Pratisthd aristani me sarvatmani bhrstah. 
(AV 19/60/1-2) 


L.€., May I have voice in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, Sight in 
my eyes, hearing in my ears; Hair that has not turned grey, teeth 
that have not decayed, and great strength in my arms. May I have 
power in my thighs, swiftness in my legs, steadfastness in my 
feet. May all my members be uninjured and my soul unimpaired. 


Besides, there are also prayers in the Vedas which not only 
reflect the human will to live a full term of life for enabling him 
to complete his work (as quoted above, RV, 2/28/5) but also a sick 


man’s will to life which js sought to be aroused by the following 
exhortation: 


Ayam lokah priyatamah devandmapardjitah 
tvamiha mrtyave distah purusa jajniise 
ca tvamanu hvaydmasi md pura jaraso mrthah. 


(AV, 5/30/17) 


quered one, is the most beloved of all 
man, we call you back from the death, 
were born here. We call you back, May 
ing old age. 


V 


Rudra is depicted to be the God of Death in Vedic verses. In 
the well-known Satarudriya of Yajurveda, homage is paid to death 
in hundred forms of Rudra wherein two aspects of him are 
presented: the benign as wel] as the terrible. This is in a way, 
suggestive of the fact that Rudra represents both life as well as 


1.e., This world, the uncon 
the enlightened ones. 0 
destined for which you 
you not die before reach 
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death. It is therefore, aspired that the fierce form of Rudra be 
pleased and the benevolent aspect of him bestow grace upon all: 


Avatatya dhanustvam sahastraksa Satesudhe 
Nisirya Salyanam mukhd Sivo nah sumand bhava. 


(YV, 16/13) 


i.e., Having unbent your bow, and dulled the points of your 
arrows, You, O thousand-eyed, hundred-quivered, Be benevolent 
and gracious to us! 


Yama, the son of Vivasvan Aditya is also described as the deity of 
death in the Vedas and strangely enough, it is suggested that he 
was the first one to have chosen to die and desert mortal life for 
an immortal abode: 


Yamo no gdtum prathamo viveda 
naisd gavyitirapabhartava u. 

Yatra nah purve pitarah pareyurena 
jajfianah pathya anu svah. 


(RV, 10/14/02) 


i.e., Yama was the first to find us our abode, a place that can 
never be taken away, Where our ancient fathers have departed, 
All who are born, go there by that path, treading their own. 


VI 


The Vedic view vindicates that death or mortality is, in fact, 
the divine statute, no one, even though he had a hundred selves, 
can outlive the statute of Devas: 


Na devanamati vratam Satatmd cana jivati 
Tatha Yuja vi va vrte. (RV, 10/33/9) 


i.e., One cannot live indefinitely, since it is not so designed by the 
Devas. 


Keeping in view the inescapable fact that the human being 
is destined to die, the Vedic view approaches death from two 
angles: one being the physical and material which has briefly 
been dealt with above and which propounds that death is just an 
end of the body, dehdanta. Hence, till such time that one is living, 
one should live with full zeal and in a positive, sanguine way. In 
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fact the funeral hymn of the Rgveda asserts that the death of one 
member of the society should not take away the joy of living from 
others, since the loss of someone’s life shall be compensated by a 


new life: 


Yathahanyanupurvam bhavanti yatha 

rtava rtubhiryanti sadhu 

Yatha na piirvamaparo jahatyeva 

dhatarayiinsi kalpayaisam. (RV, 10/18/05) 


i.e., As days follow days, one after another, as seasons 
follow seasons in order, as the successor does not fail the 
predecessor, similarly, the Ordainer, from the lives of these (will 
create new lives). 


It means that even at the physical level, continuity of life 
from one person to another is a Significant source for 
transcending mortality according to Vedic thought: 


Devebhyo hi prathamam yajniyebhyo mrtatvam suvasi 
bhdgamuttamam Adiddanamam savitarvyurnuse nucinad 
jivita manusebhyah. (RV, 4/54/2) 


i.e., For holy Devas you had at first produced immortality, 
the noblest of all portions, then, as a gift to men, O Savitr, you 
open, mortal existence, life succeeding life. 


From the conceptual point of view, the Vedic idea of death 
proclaims that the innermost, indomitable spirit of human beings 
is immortal, while the body of course is mortal. It is an 
undeniable fact that essentially the physical body can never 
attain immortality; it has to decay and decease. Nevertheless, the 
Veda says that the body should not die before its full life, rather it 
should die after living a full life and drop off like a ripe cucumber 
from its stem, while the spirit immortal should reach out to the 
Immortal: 


Tryambakam yajamahe sugandhim pustivardhanam 
Urvarukamiva bandhandat mrtyormukstya mamrtat. 


(RV, 7/59/12) 


1.e., To Tryambaka our offerings, to the fragrance-bearer, 
the increaser of nourishment. May he release me, like the 
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cucumber (is released) from its stem, from mortal life, not from 
immortality. 


Vil 


This promise of lifting a mortal being upto the level of 
immortality, where the fear of death cannot affect him, is the 
foremost contribution of Vedic philosophy. According to the 
Vedas, immortality as well as mortality is a shadow of the divine: 


Yasyacchaya amrtam yasya mrtyuh. (RV, 10/121/2) 


i.e., Immortality and mortality are the shadow of Him alone. 
The same feeling is echoed in the following verse which 
elucidates that even the natural forces like Savita are governed 
by divine norms and act as observers under the cosmic order of 
darkness and effulgence, of mortality and immortality: 


Akrsnena rajasa vartamano 

Nivesayannamrtam martyam ca 

Hiranyayena Savita Rathend 

Devo yati bhuvandni pasyan. (RV, 1/35/2) 


i.e., The refulgent sun, springing through the obscure 
regions, arousing both the mortal as well as immortal, 
beholding the several worlds, comes as if mounted on a golden 
chariot. Since a person is not just the body, but also the soul, 
hence death is only the giving up of physical mortality while the 
soul remains immortal. It is therefore that one, who has realized 
this truth and known the Atman as ageless, deathless, has no fear 


of death: 


Akamo dhiro amrtah svayambhi 

rasena trptah na kutascanonah 

Tameva vidwan na bibhaya 
mrtyoratmanam dhiramajaram yuvanam 


(AV, 10/8/44) 
Le., 
The Supreme is free from desire, self-possessed, immortal, 


self-existing, Contented with bliss and lacking nothing in any 
respect; It is only by knowing Him, who is the self-possessed, 
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undecaying and ever young self, that one does not have any fear 


of death. 
VII 


The journey for the ultimate goal of immortality begins at 
the level of mortality only; it is here that the indwelling Spirit can 
be realized, hence the mortal body is not something to be 
despised or denounced. Rather, it being the limited abode of the 
unlimited immortal consciousness has to be worshipped like a 
divine region. It is with this idea that the Atharvaveda states: 


(i) Urdhvo nu srstdstiryan nu srstah 
Sarva disah purusa & babhiiva 
Puram yo brahmano veda yasyah purusa ucyatye. 
(AV, 10/2/28) 
i.e., Whether created vertically or created horizontally, All 
the quarters the cosmic man pervades. He who knows the castle 
of the Lord Supreme, Is called Purusa due to this. 


(ii) Astacakra navadwara devandm piirayodhya 
Tasyam hiranyayah kosah svargo jyotisavrtah. 
(AV, 10/2/31) 
Le., With eight circles and nine gates is the castle of the 
enlighted ones impregnated. Therein lies the golden chest, 
conductor of the world of bliss,encompassed by brilliant light. 


IX 


In fact the relationship between mortality and immortality 


is so close that both of them have been described as dwelling in 
the same abode: 


Anacchaye turagdatu jivamejadbhuvam 

madhya a pastyanam 

Jivo mrtasya carati svadhdbhiramartyo 

martyend sayonih. (AV, 9/10/8) 


i.e., The soul endowed with life-breath and fast speed, goes 
out and the dead body is left behind in the dwelling. 


The immortal soul, hitherto living in the mortal body, keeps 
on moving from life to life by its own nature. 
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Therefore it is implied in the Vedic thought that the secret 
of trans-mortality has to be unraveled within one’s own existence 
where the mortal and the immortal inhere inseparably: 


Apan praneti svadhayd grbhito’martyo 
martyend sayonih 
cikyurna cikyuranyam. 
(AV, 9/10/16) 


i.e, The immortal soul, associated with the mortal body 
ceaselessly moves the lower (inferior) or the upper (superior) 
bodies according to its own actions. They both go always 
together, and everywhere together; (we the humans) have 
comprehended the one (whilst in the physical body) but have not 
comprehended the other (the soul free from body). 


X 


As mentioned above, the bridge between the extreme ends of 
mortality and immortality is the knowledge of the Supreme. It Is 
only after knowing the real nature of the Absolute that the 
mortal being can attain immortality. Mortality is given to the 
human beings while immortality is their ultimate goal, but the 
wide gap between these two opposite ends of the same stream 
has to be crossed through the gateway of knowledge; there is no 
other way out: 


Tameva viditvatimrtyumeti nanyah 
yanthd vidyate’ yanaya. (YV, 31/18) 


i.e., By knowing Him alone, one transcends death, there is 
no other way to go. The term ‘atimrtyumeti’ (= transcending 
death) used in the above Vedic verse is a vital clue for 
transmortality; this is the only means for attaining immortality. 
No mortal can attain immortality unless he transcends death and 
death can only be transcended by realizing the essential truth 
that it is the body which dies while the indwelling spirit or soul is 
beyond death: 


Iyam kalyanyajara martyasyamrta grhe 
Yasmai krtd Saye sa yascakGra jajara sah. 
(AV, 10/8/26) 
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i.e., This auspicious one (female) is not affected by age; 
an immortal in the home of a mortal. For whom she was made, he 
sleeps. And he who made her, has grown old. 


Pundarikam navadwaram tribhirgunebhiravrtam 
Tasminyadyaksamatmanvattadvai brahmavido viduh, 
(AV, 10/8/43) 


i.e., The nine-portalled lotus (that is the body of man) 
Covered over by three bands in which lives the Spirit with the 
Atman. That, verily, the Brahman-knowers know. Hence, there 
should not be any doubt about the fact that not only death can be 
transcended but also that the goal of immortality can be attained, 
as is evidenced by Vedic statements such as follow: 


(i) Yatra devad amrtamdnasanastrtiye 
dhamannadhyairayanta. (YV, 32/10) 


i.e.,Where the enlightened ones reside in the third abode 
enjoying immortality. 


(ii) | Yatraénandasca modasca mudah pradmuda dsate 
Kamasya yatraptah kamah tatra mamamrtam krdhi. 
(RV, 9/113/7) 


i.e, Make me immortal in that realm, Where there is lasting 
happiness, pleasure and supreme joy and where the wishes of the 
wisher have been completely fulfilled. 


(iii)  Yatranukamam caranam trindke tridive divah 
Lokah yatra jyotismantastatra mamamrtam krdhi. 
(RV, 9/113/9) 
i.e, Make me immortal in that realm, in the third sphere, in the 
third heaven, where worlds are brightened with radiance! 
(iv) | Apama somamamrta abhimdadganma 
Jyotiravidama devan 
Kim ninamasman krnavadaratih 
kimu dhartiramrta martyasya. 
(RV, 8/48/3) 


i.e., AS we drink the elixir of divine love, we become immortal: 
we attain the heavenly light, we have known the secrets of divine 
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forces. Now what would the malignant do to harm us? O 
Immortal one, what (can) the mortal man’s deception now (do) to 
us? 


XI 


What follows from the above is that although human beings 
are born mortal, yet there is an essential inner quest which 
perpetually propels them to rise higher and further higher so as 
to reach the eternal, immortal aspect of their existence. From 
this point of view, mortality and immortality are two sides of the 
same truth, inseparably intertwined. It is not without reason then 
that the twin terms mrtyu and amrta have repeatedly occurred 
together in the Vedic verses (RV, 7/59/12; 10/13/4; AV, 18/3/41). 


In the words of Veda itself, although the body has to die 
ultimately, yet when employed in the pursuit of immortality, this 
mortal body does not remain a cause of bondage, rather it acts as 
a well-structured boat for crossing over the ocean of world: 


Sutramanam prthivim dyamanehasam susarmanamaditim 


supranitim 
Daivim navam_ svaritramandgasamasravantimaruhema 
svastaye. (AV, 7/7/1) 
i.e, May we, the sinless, embark upon this divine boat for 
our weal, which is fitted with good oars, unleaking well 


protected like earth, unblemished like sky, full of comforts and 
conducting wisely. 


In brief, there lies beneath this finite, physical body, an 
essence which is endless, pure and perfect; that is verily the 
source as well as treasure of immortal bliss. Anyone who has 
realised this truth, can transcend death and attain immortality: 


Avidyaya mrtyum tirtvad vidyayamrtamasnute. 
(YV, 40/01) 


i.e., One, (who pursues worldly knowledge and the Spiritual 
one side by side), overcomes death by worldly knowledge 
and gains immortality through the spiritual one. 


To conclude, a Vedic prayer for immortality is worth 
quoting: 
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Vivasvan no amrtatve dadhatu 
paraitu mrtyuramrtatvam na aitu 


Iman raksatu purusGn a jarimno 
mosvesdm asavo yamam guh. (AV, 18/3/62) 


ie, | May Vivasvan set us all in Immortality; let what is 
mortal, go away from us and what is immortal come to us. Let 
(him) defend all these persons until old age; let not their life- 
breaths go to Yama. 


Note: 


English translation of Vedic verses quoted above is based on the 
following two sources: 


1. Bose, A.C., Hymns From The Vedas, Asia publishing House, 
Bombay, 1966 


2. Sarasvti, Satya Prakash and Vidyalankar, Satyakam, 





(i) Rgveda Samhita, Vols. I-XIII, 1977-1987 

(ii) Yajurveda Samhita, Vols. I-III, 1989-1996 

(iii) Sdmaveda Samhita, Vols. I-Il, 1991-1995 

(iv) Atharvaveda Samhita, Vols. I-IV, 1996 
Veda Pratishthan, New Delhi. 


On the Construction Type natasya srnoti” 


George Cardona 


wet aretat wera: “surearar area” “seer ssoitta” gta 
AN aaa tear aaetal wWt:, 


Abbreviations: A: Astadhyayi; AV: Saunaka recension of the Atharvaveda, 
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(Anandagrama_ edition/Mysore edition); TABh.: Bhattabhaskara’s 
commentary on the Taittirlyaranyaka; TAS: Sayana’s commentary on the 
Taittirlyaranyaka; TS: Taittiriyasarnhita (Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala 
edition with Bhattabhaskara’s and Sayana’s commentaries); TSBh:: 
Bhattabhaskara’s commentary on the Taittiriyasarnhita; TSS: Sayanas’s 
commentary on the Taittirlyasarnhita; Ud.: Nagesa’s Uddyota (vol., page of 
Rohtak edition); Un.: Unadisitra (Aufrecht’s edition); VS: 
Vajasaneyisarnhita (edition with Uvata’s and Mahidhara’s commentaries, 
reprinted, Motilal Banarsidass, 1971); VSM: Mahidhara’s commentary on 
the Vajasaneyisarnhita; VSU: Uvata’s commentary on _ the 
Vajasaneyisamhita. For bibliographic details on works of grammar, see 
Panini, A Survey of Research. 
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Rater wreredfa: snfrarqarar, utero Prorat aq ‘scp’ 
at: “aru” gedeqaed affmeana mene ama 
aretfeet: oo orfuriefs «=o arf «= afaqnddifa, «waver 


1. Panini’s stitra A 1.4.29: akhyatopayoge (apadanam 24, karake 
23) assigns the class name apadana to someone who relates or 
conveys something (akhyata) and in doing so plays a role as a 
direct participant (karaka) in the accomplishment of a particular 
action, referred to by upayoge. After a brief discussion that need 
not be considered here, Patafijali considers that upayoga (loc. sg. 
upayoge) refers to an action which involves certain restrictions 
(niyamaparvakah ‘preceded by restrictions’), By the example he 
uses to illustrate this, Patafijali also shows that what is involved is 
the traditional acquisition of knowledge by students from 
teachers.’ Thus, by A 1.4.29, a teacher who, with respect to the 
act of acquiring traditional knowledge, plays the role of one who 


imparts this knowledge is called apadana.2 This accounts for 
usages such as 


(1) upadhyayad adhite ‘(A student) is studying with a teacher.’ 


The teacher is an apadana, so that the nominal upadhyaya 
which refers to him is followed by an ending of the fifth triplet 


2. Bh. 1.329,10-11: athavopayogah ko bhavitum arhati | yo niyamapurvakah 
| tad yathd upayukta manavaka ity ucyante ya ete niyamaptrvakam 
adhitavanto bhavanti ‘Alternatively, what should be an upayoga? (An 
action) that is preceded by restrictions. For example, upayuktah is 
said of young men who have acquired learning while observing 
restrictions.’ The traditional restrictions are a student’s sleeping 
on the ground, begging, and others. 


3. Cf, for example, Kas. 1.4.29: akhyata pratipadayita | upayogo 


niyamapurvakam vidyagrahanam | upayoge sddhye ya akhyata tat 
karakam apadanasafijfiam bhavati. 
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(paricami):* upadhydya-as (Nas!) — ... upadhyayat. 


2. Patanjali begins his discussion of A 1.4.29 by questioning the 
purpose behind saying upayoge in the sutra and he notes that the 
formulation is meant to preclude the assignment of the class 
name apddana to an actor or a story teller. The rule thereby 
does not allow for 


(2) natac chrnoti 
(3) granthikac chrnoti 
instead of 
(4) natasya Srnoti ‘... listens to/hears the actor’ 
(5) granthikasya Srnoti< ... listens to/hears the story teller.” 


If a member of an audience listens to and hears the actor 
singing a gatha but this is not given the status of traditional 
acquisition of knowledge, then (4) is in order. Similarly, if 
someone listens to and hears a story being told from a book by a 
story teller and this is not given such status, then (5) is 
appropriate. (2)-(3) would be appropriate if one granted to the 
actor and storyteller a respected status comparable to that of a 
teacher.° 


3. A central topic of Katyayana’s and Patafijali’s discussion of A 
1.4.29 is whether someone who relates something (akhyata) under 
circumstances such that traditional restrictions that apply to 
students are inapplicable (anupayoge) is or is not a karaka.’ 
Kaiyata merely observes that both of these alternatives are 
possible, but Nagesa brings out how they are possible, taking (4) 
as an example. It is not possible that a verse sung by an actor 


4. A 2.3.28: apadane paficami. 
5. Bh. 1.329.6: upayoga iti kimartham | natasya srnoti granthikasya srnoti. 


6. Nagesa makes this point: yadda tu natadibhyo’pi tathadhyayanam tada 
natac chrnotiti bhavaty eveti bodhyam (Ud. 11.396) Jayanta Bhatta 
plays on the contrast between the use of natdt and natasya in his 
Agamadambara (ed. V. Raghavan and A. Thakur, Darbhanga, 1964, 


p. 14). 
7. Bh.1.329.12: kim punar akhyatanupayoge karakam ahosvid aka@rakam. 
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should be heard without the actor; since he produces the singing, 
he is qualified by the property of being a karaka, one that brings 
about an action. On the other hand, one can consider that he is 
not immediately what brings about hearing. Instead, he may be 
viewed in a manner comparable to the way one conceives of a 
potmaker’s father: a potmaker is the immediate cause of a pot’s 
production and his father is indirectly the cause of this by virtue 
of producing the potmaker. Similarly, an actor’s role with respect 
to an audience’s hearing what he sings is an indirect one: he does 
not directly bring about the act of hearing; this role is played by a 
listener. He does, nevertheless indirectly contribute to this act 
by producing his song.’ 


4, Katyayana devotes two varttikas to the issue, and the following 
argument takes place. 


4.1. If the relater is a karaka, since such a participant is not 
specifically given any other karaka class name (akathitam), by A 
1.4.51: akathitam ca (karma 49), it will receive the class name 
karman.’ Consequently, A 2.3.2: karmani dvitiya would apply to 
introduce a second-triplet ending signifying a karman, so that 
one would allow only 


(6) natam $rnoti 
and not (4). 


4.2. On the other hand, if the actor in question is not a karaka, 
stating upayoge in A 1.4.29 serves no purpose.” It is now not 
necessary to include the term in the sitra in order to disallow 
usages such as (2) instead of (4). If the actor spoken of in (4) is 
not a direct participant (karaka) in bringing about the act of 


8. Pr. II. 397: kim punar iti : ubhayatha sambhavad dosadarsandc ca 
prasnah. Ud. 11.397: ubhayatheti : natarh vind gitasravandadyayogat 
tasya tajjanakatayd karakatvam kuldlapitrvad 
anyathasiddhatvasambhavanaya cakarakatvam iti bhavah. 


9, 1.4.29 vt. 1: akhydtanupayoge karakam iti ced akathitatvat 
karmasanjfid-prasangah. Bh. 1.329.14-15: akhyatanupayoge karakam 
iti ced akathitatvat karmasanjna prapnoti. 

10. 1.4.29 vt. 2: akdrakam iti ced upayogavacandnarthakyam. Bh. 
I.329.17: yady akarakam upayogavacanam anarthakam. 
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hearing, whatever relation he is involved in falls under the 
remainder (sesa) with respect to action-karaka relations, so that 
the sixth-triplet ending is accounted for by A 2.3.50: sasthi sese. 


4.3. The above is all that Katyayana has to say on the 
question. Patafijali, on the other hand, continues the 
argumentation, first reverting to the position that the person 
who relates something, such as the actor spoken of in (4), is a 
karaka. Now, however, he argues that the consequence brought 
up earlier does not obtain. Patafijali invokes an enumeration 
that is given in a Sloka cited under A 1.4.51," which specifies 
particular karakas that are considered not assigned another class 
name by siitras under the heading of A 1.4.23: karake, so that they 
are given the name karman by this rule, as follows: (a) with 
respect to the actions denoted by duh ‘milk’, yac ‘ask’, rudh 
‘enclose, hem in’, pracch ‘ask’, bhiks ‘beg’, ci ‘pick, pluck’, the 
karaka which is the cause or source of what results from the 
action; e.g., pauravarh gar yacate ‘... asks a Paurava for a cow, 
manavakarh panthanarh prechati ‘... asks the boy the way’, pauravar 
garn bhiksate ‘... begs a Paurava for a cow’: the cow and the path 
for which one asks are the immediate objects; (b) the 
participant that is associated with a karaka relative to the acts 
signified by bri ‘say’, Sas ‘instruct’; e.g., putram brute dharmam “... 
tells his son his duty’: the immediate object of saying is a duty, 
with which a son is associated. Since it is assumed that Panini 
intended this set of karakas to be referred to by akathita in A 
1.4.51," the actor of (4), though he is considered a direct 
participant in the accomplishment of the act of hearing, is 
thereby not assigned to the karman class by this sutra. 


11. duhiydcirudhipracchibhiksicifidm upayoganimittam apurvavidhau | 
bruvigasigunena ca yat sacate tad akirtitam acaritarh kavina | (Bh. 
1.334.1-2). 


12. I have given the three examples which Patafijali admits concern 
karakas that truly are not eligible for being assigned karaka class 
names by other siitras. Additional details are not important for 
the present discussion. 


13. tad akathitarn kavind is interpreted to mean ‘that is said to be 
akathita by the author of the sutra’; e.g., Kas. 1.4.51: tad akirtitam 
dcaritamn kavina tad akathitam uktarh sittrakarena. 
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5. Whether the claim that Panini meant to limit the entities 
designated by akathita to those noted is ultimately acceptable or 
not is not crucial to my discussion. What is important is the 
view that the actor and story teller of (4) and (5) are indeed 
karakas relative to the act of hearing denoted by sru of srnoti. 
For, even if Panini did indeed intend to refer to a set of karakas 
relative to a specific group of actions as enumerated above, the 
fact remains that the kdrakas spoken of in (4) and (5) are not 
covered by siitras in the section headed by A 1.4.23.'* Under the 
assumption that the actor and story teller in question are 
karakas, then, how is one to account for the syntax of such 
sentences, wherein genitive forms are construed with éru?_ This 
brings up an additional point to be taken into account. 


5.1. Consider now 


(7) natasya gatham srnoti ‘... is listening to the verse (sung 
by) the actor’ 


(8) granthikasya katharh sroti ‘... is listening to the story 
(told by) the story teller’ 


(9) kesarn srnoti sugrivah ‘To which does Sugriva listen?” 


(10) kesam vacah/vacanam srnoti sugrivah ‘To whose word does 
Sugriva listen?’ 


14. Pr. 1.4,23 (11.376): sadvidhasyaiva cesyate | tadvyatiriktarh ca karakam 
asti yatha natasya $rnotiti... This is said in the context of Patanijali‘s 
initial discussion on A 1.4.23 and the claim that this is a sanjnasutra 
whereby the name karaka is given to entities specified in 
subsequent rules. This name should apply only to the six karakas 
covered by these rules, but, notes Kaiyata, there are karakas 
additional to these, such as the actor of (4), 


15. ke purvam abhinivartante mahotsahah samantatah | kesarh srnoti 
sugrivah ke va yathapayiithapah ‘Which (monkeys) go first into battle 
always full of energy? To which does Sugriva listen? Which are the 
troop leaders’ troop leaders?’ (Ramayana critical edition 
6.17.7cd-8ab, vulgate with the Tilaka of Rama and the Bhisana of 
Govindardaja 6.26.9). 


16. According to the Gujarati Printing Press edition (reprinted 1991, 
Delhi: Parimal Publications), both the Bhisana and the Tilaka say 
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Under the most straightforward syntactic analysis of (10), 
the referents of kesam are linked with vacah ‘saying, statement’. 
In addition, if the derivate vacas is considered underived 
(avyutpanna) in the Paninian system, although it could be 
considered to contain a suffix asUN included in the unadi set,” 
the ending of kesém (— kim-am) is accounted for by A 2.3.50 (8 
4.2): an ending of the sixth triplet foilows a nominal if a 
remainder (sese) is involved, that is, if the nominal in question 
designates something that is not a direct participant in the 
accomplishment of an action. On the other hand, if vacas is 
treated as a derivate with a krt suffix, the end of kesam is 
accounted for by A. 2.3.65: kartrkarmanoh krti (sasthi 50): it is 
introduced to signify agents relative to the act signified by vac, 
since the nominal base kim is here used with a derivate that ends 
in a krt suffix. In both cases, however, only vacah (— vacas-am) 
here signifies a karaka directly related to the act of hearing: a 
statement. The actor is directly linked to the statement, not to 
hearing. This applies also if vacanam is used instead of vacah 
(see note 16), since vac-ana- in this term contains the krt suffix 
Lyk” 


5.2. There are noteworthy textual variations in the Kasika 
and the Siddhantakaumudi with respect to (4) (§2) and (7), and 
these are linked to possible different syntactic analyses. 


5.2.1. According to Haradatta, the Kasika’s comments on A 
1.4.29 ends with: upayoga iti kim | natasya srnoti ‘Why (does Panini 
say) upayoge? (In order to preclude classifying as apadana the 


I eos ee 


that vacanam is to be supplied for kesam srnoti, and according to the 
Laksmi Venkateévara Press edition (Bombay, sarhvat 1992) also 
Rama supplies vacanam. In the Nirnaya Sagara Press edition 
(reprinted 1983, Varanasi: Indological Book House), however, the 


Tilaka gives vacahas the supplement. 


17. sarvadhatubhyo’sun (Un. 4.188). As is well known, Paniniyas 
entertain two views concerning undadi suffixes: that derivates with 
these are considered derived (vyutpanna) items and that they are 
single underived items; I cannot enter into a discussion of this issue 
here. 


18. A 3.3.113: krtyalyuto bahulam. 
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actor spoken of in) natasya srnoti.’ This accords with what is said 
in the Mahabhasya (see p. 69 note 2). However, Haradatta goes 
on to remark that there is also a reading with (7) instead of (4) 
and (8) instead of (5)."” Moreover, the earlier commentator 
Jinendrabuddhi knew the Kasika text with (7). 


This brings up the issue of which reading should be 
accepted as original in the text of the Kaéikavrtti. Given that 
natasya srnoti is the example cited in the Mahabhasya and that the 
Kasika regularly cites examples as given therein, one could 
decide in favor of this reading. On the other hand, the Nyasa 
antedates the Padamajijari by about three centuries, so that on 
the basis of this chronology one could favor the reading natasya 
gatharn srnoti. Based on the evidence of these two works, a 
reasonable hypothesis would be that the Original text of the 
Kasika had (4), and that the text was modified to (7) early enough 
for Jinendrabuddhi to know this version. but that the original 
persisted in manuscripts up to the time of Haradatta. Editors of 
the Kasika have varied in their selection. Thus, the Kashi Sanskrit 
Series edition has natasya srnoti,”” as does the Osmania University 
edition,” which refers (1.81 n. 4) both to the Nyasa and to two 
manuscripts for the variant reading with gatham. In 
Vijayapala’s edition of the Kasika, this reading has been adopted 
on the basis of the Nyasa.” 


Haradatta and Jinendrabuddhi also differ concerning the 
syntax of the example under consideration. The latter 
unambiguously states that the ending of natasya in (7) is a 


19. PM I. 543: kvacit tu natasya gatharh srnoti granthikasya katham $rnotiti 
pathah. 

20. N 1.4.29 (1.543): natasya gatham $rnotiti sambandhalaksand sasthi. 

21. This is the reading in the edition of 1952 by Sobhitamiégra and it has 
been retained in subsequent editions. 


22. Edited by Aryendra Sharma, Khanderao Deshpande, and D. G. 
Upadhye, Sanskrit Academy, Osmania University, 1969, reprinted 
2008. 


23. Srivamanajayadityaviracita Paniniyastadhyayisttravrttih Kasika, 
Bahalgarh, 1997, p. 73 n. 1: ‘gatham’ iti yathanyasam. 
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sixth-triplet ending whose occurrence is determined by a 
relation (sambandhalaksana sasthi).* That is, this ending occurs 
here according to A 2.3.50 and signifies a relation not involving a 
karaka. Haradatta, on the other hand, explicitly rejects the 
position that the actor spoken of in (7) merely qualifies the verse 
signified by gatham, noting that this would have the undesired 
consequence that the actor would not be a karaka. Instead, he 
interprets (7) as denoting an act of listening that is brought about 
by a listener and also has an actor as acause. (7) is said to mean: 
‘. brings about the hearing of a verse which (hearing) has an 
actor as its cause’: a similar interpretation is given for (8).” 


5.2.2. A comparable issue arises concerning (7) and (4) with 
regard to the Siddhantakaumudi. Under SK 592 (= A 1.4.29) 
akhyatopayoge, published editions of this text give (7) as an 
example showing why the sitra has to included upayoge.”° 
Moreover, the Tattvabodhini knew this as the example. For, 
JAanendrasarasvati refers to the example with the pratika natasya 
and goes on to say the sentence signifies hearing that has a sung 
verse as its immediate object and is linked to an actor.” 
Nevertheless, the Laghugabdendusekhara indicates that Nagesa 
knew (4) as an example serving the purpose noted. He 
comments that the example conveys hearing which is brought 
about by an actor, so that this person is a karaka.”*” Moreover, 
his student Vaidyanatha says this indicates gatham was not part 


24. See p. 74 note 2. 


25. PM 1.4.29 (1.543): kvacit tu natasya gatham §rnoti granthikasya katham 
Srnotiti pathah | tatrapi natddinimittam gathadeh sravanam karotity 
arthah | na tu gathadivisesanam natadih akarakatvaprasangat. 

26. SK 592 (1.662): upayoge kim | natasya gatham srnoti. Thus also the 
Nirnaya-Sagara Press eighth edition (Bombay, 1913), p. 57; the 
Kashi Sanskrit Series edition (4th ed. 1958), vol. 1, p. 448; 
Srivenkatesvara Press (sarhvat 1982, p. 187, 1983 ed., p. 185). 


27. SKT 592 (1.662): natasyeti : gathakarmakam natasambandhi sravanam 
ity arthah. 


28. SKS II.736: natasyeti : natajanyam Ssravanam iti bodhat karakatvam. 
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of the example in the Siddhantakaumudi,” _ that is, it shows that 
the text known to Nage§Sa had (4) instead of (7). Commenting on 
the same passage, Bhairavamisra not only says the reading with 
gatham is improper but also gives a reason for the absence of this 
term: if a genitive form — here natasya — is used together with a 
nominal whose meaning is appropriate for being linked with the 
meaning of the genitive in question, then it is considered related 
with that alone, so that one could not now justify the actor of (7) 
being a karaka.” That is, in (7), natasya is appropriately linked 
with gatham, which signifies the object of hearing, and the 
sixth-triplet ending of the form is accounted for by A 2.3.50, the 
actor not being a karaka with respect to hearing. 


5.3. Since the Ramayana text has (9) kesarn srnoti sugrivah and 
commentators consider that vacah or vacanam is to be supplied, 
so that one understands (10) kesam vacah/vacanam srnoti sugrivah 
(see § 5.1 with p. 73 note 1), it is reasonable to posit a comparable 
situation for the readings (4) natasya srnoti and (7) natasya gatham 
Srnoti. (4) is then to be considered the original reading, 
supported by its use in the Mahabhasya. In (4) there is no 
question of the actor not being a direct participant in the act of 
listening, and he is not the agent of the act: this is an unspecified 
person, designated by the verb ending tiP. Of course, someone 
listening to a person who is reciting or singing necessarily 
implies something recited or sung. In view of this expectation 
(akanksa), then, a sentence like (4) implies one like (7), so that one 
is justified in considering that a term such as gatham, referring to 
the immediate object (karman) of listening should be understood. 
Once gatham is overtly supplied, however, as Bhairava points out 
(see note 2 below), this is syntactically to be connected with 
natasya and the actor now is no longer spoken of as a direct 
participant in the act of listening. 


6. That Patafijali cites (4) in his discussion of A 1.4.29 is also of 


29. Cidasthimala 11.736: bodhad iti : etena miile gatham ity asyapathah 
sticitah. 


30. SKSCK 1.691: natajanyam iti | kvacit tu gatham iti pathah sa cayuktah | 
sasthyantarthasya svanvayayogyandmasamabhivyahare 
tatraivanvayasya klptataya karakatvanupapadanat. 
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interest historically. For in early Sanskrit, as reflected in Vedic 
usage, verbs of cognition like vid, adhi i, and sru could be 
construed not only with accusative forms but also with genitives, 
referring to persons or things known, learned, or heard. Let us 
now consider Vedic examples, and let me begin with sru.” 


1. Constructions with sru 


This verb can be construed with an accusative referring to an 
object heard, as in (6), be it a person or an utterance. For 
example: 


(11) 1.104.9d: piteva nah srnuhi hiyamanah ‘(Indra,) listen to 
us as would a father, when you are called’: nah srnuhi ‘listen to us’ 

(12) 1.89.8ab: bhadran karnébhih srnuyama deva bhadram 
pasyemdksabhir yajatrah ‘We would hear with our ears what is 
auspicious, o gods, see with our eyes what is auspicious, you 
worthy of worship’: bhadram ... $muyama ‘we would hear what is 
auspicious.’ 


The object which one hears or harkens to can also be 
referred to by a genitive, as in (4)-(5) and (9). For example: 


(13) 1.37.13: yad dha yanti marutah sam ha bruvate’dhvann a | 
Srnoti kascid ésam ‘When the Maruts go and make themselves 
heard on their path, any one hears them’: srnoti esam ‘hears them’ 


(14) 4.22.10a: asmakam it su stnuhi tvam indra ‘Indra, listen well 


31. Unless otherwise shown, citations are from the Rgveda. 
Accentuation marks in transliterations reflect the original: udatta 
unmarked, anudatta marked with an underline, svarita marked 
with a superscript grave accent. The constructions with genitives 
are well known and have been described briefly, with some 
examples, in standard works; see, for example, B. Delbriick, 
Altindische Syntax (Halle an der Saale, 1888, reprinted 1968: 
Darmdstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft) 158-59 (§ 109), A. 
A. Macdonell, A Vedic Grammar for Students (Oxford Univ. Press, 
1916, reprinted 1958) 319 (§ 202c), L. Renou, Grammaire de la 
langue védigue (Paris: IAC, 1952) 351 (§ 411). Comparable usage is 
found also in Iranian (see, e.g., H. Reichelt, Awestisches 
Elementarbuch (Heidelberg: Winter, 1909) 252 (§ 488) and 
elsewhere in Indo-European languages, but the comparative 
evidence is not of import to the present discussion. 
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to us alone’: asmakam.... srnuhi ‘listen to us’ 


Further, the construction type seen in (8) and (10) also 
occurs in Vedic; for example: 


(15) 7.29.3d: adha ma indra srnavo havema ‘Then, Indra, you 
should harken to these my calls’: me ... S§rnavo hava ‘you should 
hear my calls’ 


(16) 8.61.1ab: ubhayarh srnavac ca na indré ... vacah ‘Indra shall 


hear ... our twofold speech’:” srnavat ... nah ... vacah ‘will hear our 
speech.’ 


6.2. Other verbs of cognition occur in such constructions. 
Let us consider vid, adhi gam, adhi g&@ and adhii. 


6.2.1. vid 
(17) 3.39.1d: indra yat te jayate viddhi tasya ‘Indra, take note of 


that (praise) which is produced for you’: viddhi tasya ‘take note 
of it’ 





(18) TS 1.3.6.1: ... adhi tva sthasyati tasya vittat ‘... (The yupa) 
will rest on you (the chip of wood); take note of it’: tasya vittat 
‘take note of it’ 


(19) 1.4.3ab: athd te antamanav vidyamda sumatinam ‘We would 
know your most intimate beneficences’: te ... vidyama sumatinam 


32. Sdyana understands ubhayam ‘both’ of ubhayam... vacah as referring 
to two kinds of ritual utterance: chanted (stotratmakam) and recited 
(Sastratmakam). 


33. Sayana supplies stotram, in agreement with yat, as the complement 
to jayate: RVS 3.39.1: he indra te tvadartham yat stotrarh mattah 
jayate tat viddhi janihi. 

34. Comparable mantras occur in a different order elsewhere, e.g., VS 
6.2: etasya vittad adhi tva sthdsyati. Uvata and Mahidhara 
understand etasya to refer to the yiipa’s act of resting on the wood 
chip in the hole: VSU 6.2: sa tvarn he yiipasakala etasya vittat | vida 
jridne | etasya karmano viddhi viditartho bhava | katamarh tat karma cet 
adhi tva sthasyati, VSM 6.2: sa tvam etasya karmano vittat | karmani 
sasthi | etat karma viddhi janihi | kirn tat karma | yad yapah tvam adhi 
sthdsyati tvadupary avasthanarh karisyati tat tvaya boddhavyam ity 
arthah. See § 7.1. 
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‘we would know your ... beneficences.’ 
6.2.2. adhi gam, adhi ga 


(20) 9.72.94: adhi stotrasya pavamadna no gahi ‘(Soma) 
pavamana, take note of our hymn of praise’ 


(21) 5.55.9c: adhi stotrasya sakhyasya gatana ‘(Maruts,) take 
note of the hymns of praise, the friendship.” 


6.2.3. adhii 


The base i with the preverb adhi is used in the sense of 
remembering and construed with a genitive, as in 


(22a) AV 7.62.3: yesam adhy eti pravasan yesu saumanaso bahuh | 
grhan upa hvayamahe te no janantv ayatah ‘We call on those homes 
which one recalls while on a voyage, in which there is much 
happiness. May they know us as we come (back)’: yesam adhy eti 
‘which one remembers’ 


(22b) VS 3.42: yesam adhy eti pravasan yesu saumanaso bahuh | 
grhan upa hvayamahe te no janantu janatah || ‘... May they know us 
as we know (them).’ 


As can be seen, (22b) differs from (22a) only in the final pada. 
Commenting on (22b), Uvata and Mahidhara note that adhy eti 
contains a verb form of the base ik, listed in the commonly 
known Paniniya-dhatupatha with the gloss smarane ‘in the 
meaning “remember” and the Atharvaveda commentary does 
this also2° In addition, Mahidhara and Sayana cite the Paninian 


35. In 8.44.22c (agné sakhyasya bodhi nah) Agni is asked to be aware 
(bodhi ‘be awake, be aware, take note’) of the friendship (sakhyasya) 
of the participants in a ritual. Sayama comments that sakhya 
refers to acts of friendship, praise and so on, and glosses bodhi with 
budhyasva (RVS 8.44.22: nah asmakam sakhyasya sakhyam sakhikarma 
stutyadikam bodhi budhyasva). 


36. VSU 3.42: yesam grhanam adhy eti | ik smarane ity etasyaitad ripam na 
tv irt adhyayane ity etasya | yesam grhanam smarati pravasan grhapatih. 
VSM 3.42: pravasan degantararh gacchan yajamano yesam adhy eti |ik 
smarane | yan grhan smarati. AVS 7.62.3: ... yesam yan grhan adhyeti 
smarati | ik smarane. The entries in adhyayane (adhite etc.), ik 
smararne (adhy eti etc.) appear in KsT 2.39-40, DhPr. 2.37-38, MDhVr. 
2.49-50. 
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sutra which accounts for the genitive yesam in this passage: A 
2.3.52: adhigartha-dayesam karmani (Sese 50).°” 


According to the interpretation generally accepted by 
Paniniyas, adhigartha in this sutra refers specifically to verbs with 
the meaning ‘remember’. This accords with the gloss 
accompanying iK in the Paniniyadhatupatha as traditionally 
handed down by commentators such as Ksirasvamin (see p. 79 
note 2). However, as is also well known, the glosses which 
accompany verbal bases in this text were not part of the earliest 
text as known to Katyayana. Moreover, the parallel of adhi i, 
adhi gam, and adhi ga, all with verbs that, by themselves mean 
‘go’,” invites the conclusion that in the usage exemplified by 
early texts adhi i also could be used in a cognitive sense other 
thanremember. Thus, in 


(23) 10.100.4ab: indré asme sumanda astu visvaha raja 
somal suvitasyadhy étu nah ‘May Indra be well disposed towards 
us always, may king Soma pay attention to our well being’ 


suvitasya is construed with adhy etu, and in 


(24) 7.1.24ab: maho no agne suvitasya vidvan rayirn suribhya a 
vaha brhantam ‘Agni, take note of our great well being, bring large 
wealth to the sacrificers’”° 


37. VSM 3.42: adhigarthadayesarm_ = karmani__ iti sasthi, Sayana: 
adhigarthadayesam karmani iti yesam ity atra sasthi. 


38. For example, Kas. 2.3.52: adhigarthah smaranarthah, PK 2.3.52 (1.442): 
adhigarthah smrtyarthah. 


39. Although gam used alone can also mean ‘understand’, as, for 
example, in the phrase katham anucyamanam gamsyate ‘How will 
(this) be understood without being stated?’ (e.g., Bh. 1.1.3 
[1.44.2-3]). 


40. Sayana paraphrases vidvdan with janan ‘knowing’ and understands — 
as elsewhere — suvita to mean a sacrificial act that is well carried 
out: RVS 7.1.24 suvitasya kalydnasya karmanah vidvan | asmadiyam 
kalyanarh karma janannity arthah. He also understands suribhyah to 
refer to those who praise Agni, namely the sacrificers: tvarm 
suribhyah stotrbhyo ’smabhyarn brhantam mahantarh rayim dhanam a 
vaha. 
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the same genitive is construed with vidvan ‘knowing’. 


7. Once the dhatupatha entry ik smarane (see p. 79 note 2) was 
established, so that adhigartha in A 2.3.52 (§ 6.2.3) was understood 
to refer to verbs meaning ‘remember’ (see p. 80 note 2), two 
major consequences ensue. First, Vedic commentators such as 
Sayana, Uvata, Mahidhara and Bhattabhaskara would not invoke 
this siitra to account for the use of genitives in passages such as 
those considered above (8§ 6.1 - 6.2.2), except for (22a)-(22b). In 
addition, while A 2.3.52 as traditionally under-stood accounts for 
the use of a genitive in an example such as (22a)-(22b), this rule 
cannot account for genitives construed with adhii in (23). Let us 
consider now how commentators interpret some of the passages 
considered above. 


7.1. In some instances, a genitive referring to an immediate 
object (karman) is replaced by an accusative form in a paraphrase. 
This accords with the regular syntax accounted for by A 2.3.2: 
karmani dvitiya: an ending of the second triplet follows a nominal 
if a karman is to be singified. For example, commenting on (17) 
3.39.1d: indra yat te jayate viddhi tasya (8 6.2.1), Sayana paraphrases 
viddhi tasya with tat ... janthi: yat stotrarh mattah jayate tat viddhi 
janihi." Similarly, etasya of the passage etasya vittad adhi tva 
sthasyati, a variant of (18) (see § 6.2.1), is interpreted to mean the 
same as etat karma janihi (see p. 78 note 3). This assumes that 
the genitive signifies a karaka classed as karman — as Mahidhara 
says explicitly — which is regularly denoted by an accusative 
form. However, no Paninian sitra is cited to account for the use 


of a genitive instead of an accusative. 


7.2. At other times, it is assumed that a genitive refers to 
something not directly related to an action, so that it is 
accounted for by A 2.3.50 (§ 4.2). In some cases, an accusative 
construed with the genitive is supplied ina paraphrase of type 
(7) natasya gathar srnoti (§ 5.1). For example: (13) 1.37.13: yad 
dha yanti marutah sam ha bruvate’dhvann a | srnoti kascid esam (§ 


41. See p. 78 note 2. Similarly, in his commentary on 5.60.6cd (... 
asyagne vittad dhaviso yad yajama ‘Agni, be aware of the oblation we 
offer you in worship’), he paraphrases asya vittad dhavisah with etad 
dhavih ... viddhi: he agne tvam asya havisah etad dhavih vittat viddhi. 
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6.2): RVS: esam marutam sambandhinam sgabdam kascit yah ko’pi 
Srnoti.*” 


A variation of this procedure is illustrated by examples such 
as RVS 4.22.10: he indra tvam asmakam it asmadiyah eva stutih su 
susthu smuhi, paraphrasing (14): asmakam it su sinuhi tvam indra (§ 
6.1). Not only is the accusative stutih supplied but asmakam is also 
replaced by the adjectival asmadiyah. 


7.3. In still other instances, commentators’ paraphrases 
involve a syntax different from that of the original; the genitive 
in question is considered to occur in place of a dative. 


Consider first Sayana’s commentary on 


(25) 9.72.9d: adhi stotrasya pavamdna no gahi ‘Oo 
pavam4ana (Soma,) lend an ear to our praise,’ 


Which he paraphrases as follows: 


(26) RVS 9.72.9: he pavamana nah asmakam svabhitasya 
stotrasya sravanaya adhi gahi a gaccha *... come to hear our 
praise.’ 


Sayana here considers that stotrasya is a Vedic substitute for 
stotraya® in a construction of the type 


(27) edhebhyo vrajati ‘... is going for firewood’ 
equivalent to 
(28) edhan ahartum vrajati ‘... is going to fetch firewood.’ 


If @hr is used with the cooccurring verb vraj and signfies an 
action for the purpose of which the act denoted by the latter is 


42. Similarly, 7.28.1cd: vigvé cid dhi tva vihavanta marta asmakam ic 
chrnuhi ... ‘All men call to you separately; listen to us alone ...’: RVS: 
visve sarve martah manusyah cit hi yady api vihavanta prthag havante 
tathapi asmakam it asmakam eva havam srnuhi srnu. 


43. The usage is accounted for by A 2.3.62: caturthyarthe bahulam 
chandasi (sastht 50), which Sayana quotes (caturthyarthe bahulam 
chandasi iti sasthi); this siitra provides that in Vedic usage an ending 
of the sixth triplet occurs variously in a meaning where an ending 
of the fourth triplet otherwise is used. 
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performed, the base hr takes the suffix tumUN,™ as in ahartum of 
(28). If, however, the verb signifying the act for which going is 
intended is not used, then a fourth-triplet ending follows a 
nominal that refers to the immediate object of this action,” asin 
edhebhyah of (27). According to Sayana, stotrasya of (25) is a 
Vedic equivalent of stotraya in a sentence 


(29) adhi... stotraya no gahi 


which has the same meaning as (26). In (26), sravanaya is used 
instead of srotum,” just as 


(30) edhanam Gharandaya vrajati, 


which conveys what (27) and (28) signify, has Gharanaya in 
construction with the genitive edhanam. 


Commenting on (18) TS 1.3.6.1: ... adhi tva sthasyati tasya vittat 
(§ 6.2.1), Bhattabhaskara adopts an interpretation that also 
involves a sixth-triplet ending as a substitute for an ending of the 
fourth triplet. He considers tasya here a genitive accounted for 
by A 2.3.62 (p. 82 note 2), so that tasya vittat is equivalent to 


(31) tasmai vittat. 


In addition, Bhattabhaskara considers that tasmai here has a 
fourth-triplet ending introduced to signify a sampradana, the 
yupa being assigned to this karaka category.” Moreover, the 
yiipa is categorized as a sampradana by virtue of being that 


44. A 3.3.10: tumunnvulau kriyayar kriyarthayam. The rules provide 
also for the agentive suffix Nvul, which need not be considered 


here. 
45. A 2.3.14: kriyarthopapadasya ca karmani sthaninah (caturtht 13). 


46. A 3.3.11: bhavavacanaé ca provides for the use of suffixes signifying 
an abstract action under the conditions stated in A 3.3.10 (note 1 
above), and by A 2.3.15: tumarthdc ca bhavavacandat, an ending of the 
fourth triplet occurs after a derivate with such a suffix under the 


condition stated in A 2.3.14. 
47. A 2.3.13: caturtht sampradane, 1.4.32: karmana yam abhipraiti sa 
sampradanam. 
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which an agent intends as a goal through his action. ® 
Accordingly, (31) here is of the type 


(32) patye sete (Bh. 1.330.19) *... lies down for her husband.’ 


Thus, tasya vittat in (18) is interpreted to mean ‘Be cognizant 
for it’ and to convey that the wood chip on which the yipa will 
rest is asked to acknowledge that the yipa represents its 
greatness.” 


In this context it is appropriate, I think, to bring in a couple 
of passages from the Taittirlyaranyaka: 


(33) TA 10.1.5/6.1.5: 


(a) purtsasya vidma sahasraksasya mahadevasya dhimahi | tan 
no rudrah pra codayait || 


(b) tat purusaya vidmahé mahadevaya dhimahi | tan no rudrah 
pra codayat || 


Commenting on (33a), Sayana supplies svaripam ‘proper 
form’ to be construed with purusasya and mahdadevasya in 
constructions of type (7) (§ 5.1), interprets vidma to mean either 
‘we are aware of (jdnimahe) or ‘we would gain’ (labhemahi), and 
understands dhimahi to mean ‘we would meditate on’ 
(dhydyema).*° Bhattabhaskara interprets vidma and dhimahi in 


48. Bhattabhaskara refers to Patafijali’s statement (Bh 1.4.32 [1.330.18]: 
kriyagrahanam api kartavyam) that A 1.4.32 should state kriyaya yam 
abhipraiti ‘which ... intends through his action’) in addition to 
karmand yam abhipraiti (‘which ... intends through a karman’): TSBh. 
1.3.6.1 (1.421.20-21): kriyagrahanam kartavyam iti sampradanatvac 
caturthyarthe bahulam chandasiti caturthyarthe  sasthi. The 
Mahabhasya goes on to argue that karman- of karmanda in the siitra 
as formulated includes reference not only to a karman but also to 
an action; this need not be discussed here. 


49, TSBh. 1.3.6.1 (1.421.19-20): tasya vittat tad vijanihi tarh te mahimanam 
avagantum arhasiti. Sayana (TSS 1.421.25-26) simply paraphrases 
tasya vittat of this passage with tarh yipam anujanthi ‘Allow the 
yupa’: tasya vittat tar yupam anujanihi. 


90. tasya purusasya svarupam vidma janimahi labhemahi va | tadartham 
tasya viradripasya mahddevasya svariiparn dhimahi dhyayema (TAS 
10.1.5). 
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the same way, but specifies for the second interpretation of vidma 
that the base is vid of the sixth gana (vindati ’finds’), with deletion 
of the vikarana Sa.” He differs from Sayana, however, in that he 
considers all the genitives purusasya, sahasraksasya, and 
mahadevasya all used in the sense that calls for a dative. The 
reason for this is that, in his opinion, although Purusa and 
Mahadeva are immediate objects (karman) of the acts in question, 
they are treated as being sampradana.” Conversely, in his 
commentary on (33b), Sayana considers not only that tat stands 
for tam but also that the datives purusaya and mahdadevaya are 
equivalent to accusatives, referring to Mahadeva in the form of 
Purusa.” Bhattabhaskara here adopts the same interpretation. 
For he merely says that this passage is self explanatory,” which 
is best understood to mean that here, as in the previous passage, 
he interprets the datives as designating karmans treated as 
Sampradana. 


8. In sum, commentators on Vedic passages that have 
genitive forms construed with finite forms of verbs of preception 
and awareness, like sru and vid, as well as i and gam, ga used with 
the preverb adhi, find it difficult to account for such a 
construction. In general, they either simply assume that a 
genitive form is used instead of an accusative, but without 
invoking a Paninian rule to account for this, or they supply an 
accusative to be linked with the genitive in a construction of type 
(7) (§ 5.1). Where, however, the verb in question means 
‘remember’, as in (22a,b) (§ 6.2.3), they do link this with a 
genitive, accounting for the syntax by A 2.3.52. 


The basis for this exception is that the sutra in question 
states adhigartha and the dhatupatha known to the commentators 


51. purusam visvasya purayitararh visvatitarm dhyanddyavisayam vastu 
vidma janima labhemahi va | vindater vikaranavyatyaye Saluk (TABh. 
6.1.5), 

52. karmanas sampraddnatvat sarva caturthyarthe sasthi (TABh, 6.1.5). 


53. tam dgamaprasiddham purusakaram mahadevam janimo dhyadyama ca 
(TAS 10.1.5). 


54. tatpurusdyetyadayah patica gayatryah | tatra prathama gata (TABh. 
6.1.5). 
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concerned had an entry iksmarane. Since, however, glosses such 
as smarane did not constitute part of the earliest dhatupatha as 
transmitted to Katyayana, it is reasonable to consider that the 
verb catalog compiled by Panini also lacked these. Accordingly, 
adhigartha of A 2.3.52 does not have to be constrained by such a 
gloss in the dhatupatha. It means merely ‘having the meaning 
of adhi ik’. And, if i used with the preverb adhi meant not only 
‘remember’ but also ‘be aware of, take note of’, as did gam and ga 
used with the same preverb as well as vid (see §§ 6.2.1-6.2.3), the 
same Paninian rule accounts for the use of these verbs with 
genitives. Further, if by adhigartha Panini intended to refer also to 
other verbs related to cognitive acts, the stitra would serve to 
account not only for the use of genitives with smr ‘remember’ but 
also sru ‘hear, listen’, as in (4) natasya srnoti. 


I suggest that this is indeed an appropriate interpretation of 
B.2:3.52,"° 


55. lam grateful to David Buchta for carefully reading a draft of this 
paper. 


Sanskrit and Panini - Core and Periphery 
H.H. Hock 


UUs. ween: wea srosnerRa = fae 
qe factt-aetmade fated aired a fareay 
uf: dence weaesita depAaaa: saa fred gfe 
SMS) UIST at ule: Pararerdviaartata aay! 


1. Intoduction 


In an important paper on “Panini as a Frontier Grammarian” 
(1983), Deshpande notes that in some cases the language 
described in Panini’s Astadhyayi differs from the grammatical 
practice of the mainstream of the Sanskrit textual tradition, and 
he attributes these differences to the fact that Panini hailed from 
the extreme northwest, at the “frontier” of Old Indo-Aryan 
speech, while the mainstream of Sanskrit texts comes from what 
may be called the Madhyadesa. 


Especially striking is Panini 3.3.10, which permits structures 
such as (1), with different agents for the tumun- infinitive and the 
matrix structure. As Deshpande notes, the Madhyadesa tradition 
does not accept such structures, and this difference created 
major difficulties for the later commentators. What is especially 
interesting is that such structures do occur in the Caraka Samhita, 
a text that has been claimed to hail from the extreme northwest 
(around Gandhara), close to Panini’s home. Deshpande concludes 
that the difference in grammar, thus, appears to reflect a genuine 
dialectal distinction between Pdanini’s northwest “frontier” 
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language and the varieties of Sanskrit reflected in the Madhyadesa 
tradition. 


(1) patum asmai prayacchet 
(One) should give (something) to drink to him.’ 


In this paper I highlight several other grammatical features 
that distinguish Panini’s Sanskrit from the Madhyadesa tradition 
and, thus, demonstrate that the dialectal difference between the 
“core” of the Sanskrit tradition and the “periphery” of Panini’s 
speech is a more general phenomenon. | also discuss a few other 
features whose interpretation is less certain. I conclude by 
considering the implications of Deshpande’s and my findings for 
the study of Sanskrit and its dialects. 


2. Three further examples indicating a difference in dialect 


In the following I add to Deshpande’s evidence showing that 
Panini’s “frontier” language differed from the variety of Sanskrit 
represented by the Madhyadesa tradition. Interestingly, although 
the Rg Veda is commonly assumed to be from the northwest, too, 
it seems to agree with the Madhyadesa tradition, at least for two of 
the features.’ This raises interesting questions regarding the 
dialectological affiliation of the Rg Vedic tradition. 


2.1, Present participles plus nominative case 


As we have seen in section I, as regards the syntax of the 
infinitive, it is the Madhyadesa tradition that has greater 
restrictions than Panini. By contrast, in the case of the present 
participle the situation is reversed. As shown by the sitras in (2), 
Panini restricts the use of present participles modifying a noun in 
the nominative case to situations where the participle indicates a 
special characteristic or cause of an action. Example (3) presents 
a common illustration. 


(2) latah satrsanacav aprathamdsamanadhikarane (3.2.124) 


1. In the case of the third feature, the Rg Veda presents an earlier 
stage at which the full range of causative constructions in ~aya- had 
not yet come into existence. 

2. Present participles are also permitted with the vocative which in 
Panini's grammar is a variant of the first (or’” nominative”) case. 
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‘The suffixes satr and sanac substitute for lat in the case of 
co- reference with (a noun) not in the first case.’ 


laksanahetvoh kriyayah (3.2.126) 


‘(The substitution takes place even in co reference with a 
noun in the first case) of a verb in case of indication of a 
(special) characteristic or cause, 


(3) Sayand bhufijate yavanah 
‘The yavanas eat lying down.’ 


It is possible to find Madhyadesa examples that could be 
interpreted as conforming to Panini’s grammar. For instance, the 
passage in (4) is amenable to the interpretation that ‘desiring’ is a 
special characteristic of ‘our thought’ or the cause for our 
thoughts’ going off. But it is just as possible to view icchantih as a 
simple subsidiary action qualifying the action of the matrix 
clause, as indicated by the translation. 


(4) Pdra me yanti dhitdyo gavo nd gdvyurtir anu / icchantih 
urucdksasam (RV 1.25.16) 


‘My thoughts go off like the cows to (their) pasture, desiring 
the far-seeing one’ 


The overall evidence of the Madhyadesa tradition, however, 
shows that the use of the present’s participle is not subject to the 
restrictions of Panini’s grammer; consider the example in (5) to 
(7). Especially important are passage such as (7), where the 
context makes it clear that the participle simply expresses a 
subordinate action in the narrative, not a special characteristic or 
cause of the main action. 


(5) wpa tvagne divé dive désavastar dhiya vaydm / ndmo bharanta 
émasi(RV 1.1.7) 


‘To you, Agni, lighter of darkness, we come every day with 
our thought(s), offering devotion.’ 


(6) _ ...virayasvety evainam etam vacam vadanta upatisthan (AB 3.20) 
‘Saying this word “... be heroic”, they supported him.’ 
(7) _ ...iti vadann eva kasthat patito goraksakair vyapaditah (Hit.4.2) 
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‘... (as the turtle was) speaking thus and fell from the stick, it 
was killed by the cowherds.’ 


2.2 The case marking of the goal of motion verbs 


Within Panini’s system, the goal of verbs of motion is 
classified as karman, and by sitra (2.3.12), this is realized as 
accusative or dative (8). 


(8) gaty-artha-karmani_ dvitiyd-caturthyau cestayam anadhvani 
(2.3512) 


‘With the karman of a (verb) meaning “go”, accusative and 
dative (may be used both) in case of motion, (but) not in 
case of the road (traveled)’ 


While accusative marking is found also in Madhyadesa 
Sanskrit, the usual alternative in this variety is the locative and 
not the dative, as in (9) and (10): see e.g. Delbriick 1888: 121-122 
and Speijer 1886: 103-104. Speijer, to be Sure, gives some 
examples of the dative (1886:79), such as (11), but he notes that 
the accusative or locative is preferred. One suspects that 
relatively rare dative examples of this type owe their existence to 
the influence of Panini’s grammar. 


(9)  sdid devésu gacchati (RV 1.1.4c) 
‘.. it surely goes to the Gods.’ 

(10) sa atavyam gatah (Pafic.321) 
‘He went to the forest.’ 

(11) vandya gaccha (Ragh. 12.7) 
‘Go to the forest.’ 

2.3 Causee marking 


There is a similar difference between Panini’s account of 
causee (anikartr) case marking and the practice of the Madhyadesa 
tradition. Panini makes a distinction in terms of lexical classes, 
such that the causee of intransitives, sound-emitting verbs, 
ingestive verbs, verbs of cognition, and verbs of motion behaves 
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as a karman or underlying direct object (DO) (see(12a)),’ while the 
causee of other verbs is in the instrumental, the case marking of 
the kartr/hetu. By contrast, the Madhyadesa tradition assigns 
causee marking based on the basis of pragmatics, with 
instrumental indicating unwilling participation in the action or 
lack of benefit from it, while karman or direct-object marking 
represents the unmarked usage. See the quote from Speijer in 
(7b). For illustrations see (13) vs. (13’) and the summary in Table I. 


(12) a. gati-buddhi-pratyavasanartha-sabdakarma-akarmakanam 
anikarta sa nau (1.4.52) ‘the agent of the corresponding 
non-causative of verbs of going, knowing, consuming, 
making sounds, and intransitives (is karman, i.e. 
underlying direct object) in the causative.’ 


b. If one wants to say’ he causes me to do something, it is 
by his impulse I act’ there is room for the (accusative 
causee), but if it be meant ‘he gets something done by 
me. I am only the agent or instrument through which he 
acts’, the instrumental is in its place ... (Speijer 1886: 36- 
37 with reference) 


(13) Madhyadesa tradition: 
a. i. eke yajamanam avakhydapayanti (SB 1.3.1.26) 
‘Some make the sacrifier look down’ 
ii. endm somakrayanya samkhyapayati (SB 3.3.1.1) 
b. i. saevasma iman lokan visam pra dapayati (TS 2.1.4.8) 
‘He makes these world, the people give to him.’ 
ii. ahnd +evasmai ratrim pra dapayati ...(TS 2.1.4.8) 
‘He makes day give him night...’ 
(13’) Paninian counterparts: 
a. i. eke yajamanam avakhyapayanti 


ii. enam somakrayanim samkhyapayati 


1. Rule 1.4.53 provides that two verbs, hr -‘take’ and kr - ‘make, do’, 
optionally follow the same pattern. This exception need not detain 
us in the present discussion. 
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b. i. sa evasma imair lokair visa pra dapayati 


ii. ahnd@ + evasmai ratrim pra dapayati... 







MadhyadeSa tradition Panini 













Unmarked Causee not benefiting 










gati-buddhi etc. karman Instrumental Karman 






Other transitives{§ 






karman Instrumental Instrumental 





Table I: Causee marking: Madhyadesa vs. Panini 


Especially illustrative of the pragmatic distinction in the 
Madhyadesa tradition is the (near-) minimal pair that Spejier 
provides from Mudrardksasa (14.) Example (14b) comes from the 
beginning of the drama and represents Sakataddsa as a mere 
instrument, caused to write a fictitious letter in Raksasa’s 
Kautiliyan scheme. The passage in (14a) comes from the end, 
when Rdksasa has to set things right and see to it that Sakataddasa 
is absolved of any apparent guilt. The focus now is on Sakataddasa 
as a human being who has been severely affected by these 
machinations — hence the grammatical treatment as Karman. 





(14) a. yena tddrsarh kapatalekham... lekhitah tapasvi Sakatadasah 
(Mudr. 7.9.5-6) 


‘(I am the one) by whom poor Sakatadadsa was made to write 
such a fake letter.’ 


b. lekharn Sakataddsena lekhayitva (Mudr. 1.19.5) 
Having had Sakatadasa write the letter ...’ 


As the examples in (13b) and others like them show, the 
distinction goes back to the earliest Vedic prose and thus is not a 
late, post-Paninian innovation. In Hock 1981 I therefore conclude 
that this difference, too, is dialectal and reflects the fact that 


7 ] 


_ Panini was a “Frontier Grammarian”. 
3. Two less certain cases 


In the following section I focus on two constructions that 
could perhaps provide additional support for a dialectal 


1. For speculations as to how the Paninian and Madhyadega systems 
can be historically related to each other see Hock 1981, 86.2. 
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difference between Panini’s language and the Madhyadesa 
tradition, but whose interpretation is not as certain. I ignore the 
issue of “non-Paninian” usages such as prohibitive ma with the 
imperative, rather than the injunctive, or the use of genitive or 
locative instead of the dative, phenomena commonly found in 
post-Vedic Sanskrit, especially in the epic. These are at least as 
much reflexes of social differences as of regional ones. (See e.g. 
Hock & Pandharipande 1976/1978 with references to earlier 
literature.) 


3.1. Modal agreement in conditional constructions 


In several siitras (3.3.139-40,3.3.156), Panini specifies that 
verbs in conditional structures must agree in modality; see e.g. 
(15). At first sight it might seem significant that a similar 
conclusion is reached by Whitney (16), in many ways miles apart 
from Panini, but at the same time a keen expert on the corpus of 
the MadhyadeSa tradition. 


(15) hetuhetumator lin (3.3.156) 


‘The optative is used in the protasis and apodosis of a 
conditional structure.’ 


(16) So at 101.2. In the apodosis of a sentence having an optative 
in its protasis, we must absolutely have the optative ricyeta: 
there is no exception in the older language to the rule that 
the mode, whether optative or subjunctive or conditional, is 
the same in both members of the sentence. (Whitney 1887 : 
CCXXVii) 


As Keith (1909: 152) pointed out, agreement in modality 
may be prototypical, but patterns, with non-agreeing modality do 
occur. Keith supported his claim with examples from the 
Maitrayani Samhita and other Vedic-prose texts; but structures 
with non-agreement are found throughout the history of 
Madhyadesa Sanskrit, from the Rig-Veda to the post-Vedic period; 
see (17)-(19). (See also Hock 1986.) 


(17) Rig-Veda a. suryam y6 brahma vidyat sd td vadhtiyam arhati 
(10.85.34) 


‘What priest/if a priest should know the 
suryd, 
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he deserves the bride’. garment.’ 


b. adyd muriya yédi yatundhano dsmi (7.104.15) 
‘May I die today if | am a warlock.’ 


(18)Vedic Prose a. ydd dsomayajt samndyet parimosa evd so 'artam 
karoti (TS 2.5.5.1) 


Tf a NONn-soma-sacrificer should offer the 
samnayya, he being a thief goes wrong.’ 


(Sim. TS 2.2.2.2, ms 1.4.14, 1.10.8, AB 3.46, 
5.23, etc., KB 25.4, etc., SB 1.7.2.2, etc., etc.) 


b. yb gnim citvanydsya striyam upaiti ydthg havih skanndm evdm syad 
(MS 3.4.7) 


If a man, having established the fire altar, 
has intercource With the wife of another 
man, he would be like a spilled oblation.’ 


(Sim. ibid. 2.3.6, 4.4414 etc. KS 35.16, TS 
3.1.3.2, SB 1.3.2.15, etc, etc.) 


(19) Post-Vedic yo na hanyat sa hanyate (Parc 1.271) 
‘Who/if someone should not (decide to) kill, he is killed’ 


While there may be some differences of opinion about some 
of these structures, especially the Ones employing relative 
pronouns (rather than particles meaning ‘if), examples of this 
type (especially the a. structures) are far too numerous to be 
dismissed as grammatical mistakes. Rather, they suggest that like 
other languages, Sanskrit was able to make more subtle 
distinctions in conditional sentences than the ones conveyed by 
means of the more ordinary, prototypical type, i.e. with modal 
agreement. 


It is thus clear that Whitney’s assessment of the behavior of 
conditional constructions was mistaken, by focusing only on the 
prototypical type. For Panini, the case is less certain. If we were 
to assume that he made a similar mistake as Whitney, based on 
the prototypical situation, then his grammar might be identical 
to that of the Madhyadesa on this count. But what if his variety 
did not allow modality disagreement? If an examination of the 
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Caraka Samhita were to produce examples with disagreement, the 
case could be solved. Otherwise, we would be faced with the 
problem referred to in section 4, namely that the mainstream of 
the Sanskrit textual tradition cannot be used to test Panint> 
grammatical judgements. 


3.2 The system of past tenses, or parokse lit 


As is well known, Panini assigns different values to the three 
finite past tenses of Sanskrit- the aorist (lun), the imperfect (lan), 
and the perfect (lit); see (20). As is also known, Whitney, who was 
a keen observer of the Sanskrit textual tradition, claimed that 
Panini’s distinction between imperfect and perfect does not hold 
for the Vedic period; see e.g. (21) and see Whitney 1892. (In post- 
Vedic, of course, the entire system collapses, and the three past 
tenses are used interchangeably.) 


(20) bhite (3.2.84) 
‘(What follows, applies) in case of a past action.’ 
lun (3.2.110) 


‘The suffix lun (aorist) (is introduced in reference to past 
action).’ 


anadyatve lan (3.2.111) 


‘(In reference to past action not linked to the present day), 
lan (imperfect).’ 


Parokse lit (3.2.115) 


‘(In reference to past action not linked to the present day 
and) not witnessed, lit (perfect).’ 


(21) According to the Hindu grammarians, the perfect is used in 
the narration of facts not witnessed by the narrator; but 
there is no evidence of its being exclusively or distinctively 
so employed at any period. (Whitney 1889: 296) 


On first blush we seem to be faced here with another case 
where Panini’s language differed from that of the Madhyadesa 
(although Whitney may have had a less charitable assessment). In 
a recent publication, however, Cardona has claimed that Panini's 
distinctions are valid for at least some of the Vedic tradition 
(Cardona 2002; see also Cardona 2003 and Cardona & Jain 2003). 
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Cardona finds evidence for this assessment in the story of 
Sunahsepha, as told in the Aitareya Brahmana (7.13-18) and the 
Sankhayana Srauta Satra (15.17-25). Although the two versions 
differ in some detail, the general pattern is that the perfect is 
used in the frame-story narrative, which can be argued to report 
events not witnessed by the narrator (hence parokse lit), and the 
aorist (lun) is used to refer to actions that have just been 
completed (and hence are adyatve); see (21a, d) vs. (21e). F inally, 
in a passage where the speaker reports on a past action that he 
himself has witnessed, the imperfect (lan) is used: see (21f). 


(21) a. sa (aiksvako) varunarn rajanam upasasara (perf.) 
‘He (Aiksvaka) approached king Varuna.’ 
b, putro me jayatarh tena tva yaja iti 
‘Let a son be born for me; with him I will sacrifice to you,’ 
c. tatheti 


‘Yes’ 





d. tasya ha putro jajfie (perf.) rohito nama 
‘Of him a son was born, named Rohita,’ 
e. tam hovaca (perf.) +ajani (aor.) vai te putro yajasva maneneti 


‘He (Varuna) said to him,” Your son has been born; sacrifice 
with him to me.’ 


f. tatayam vai mahyam tvam adadad (impf.)... iti 


‘Dear (addressed to Rohita), this one (Varuna) gave you to 

me...’ 

Although recognizing that there are some exceptions to this 
distribution, especially in the Aitareya Brahmana (AB) version, 
Cardona claims that ‘these can be considered actually to support 
the archaic nature of the usage elsewhere in the telling of the 
legend: we have reversions occasionally to the later regular 
system (which loses the distinction between different past 
tenses), but the legend as a whole retains archaic usage. ‘(2002: 
238) 


If Cardona’s assessment is correct, we would have to 
conclude that, pace Whitney, there were at least some varieties of 
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the Madhyadesa tradition that agreed with Panini and that in this 
respect, Panini was not a “Frontier Grammarian.” 


Unfortunately, Cardona’s discussion focuses mainly on the 
contrast between the aorist as reporting an event in the 
immediate past (adyatve) and the perfect or, in some traditions, 
the imperfect as a tense used to narrate remote past events. This 
contrast, however, has not been under dispute; see e.g. Whitney 
1892, as well as Delbriick 1888: 280-289. What has been under 
dispute is the question whether there is evidence in the 
Madhyadega Vedic tradition for Panini’s distinction between the 
imperfect as a general remote past (anadyatve) and the perfect as 
conveying the special connotation of a past event not witnessed 
by the speaker. To refute Whitney’s claim that there is no such 
evidence, it would be important to show that there are 
Madhyadega texts that make the distinction. As it turns out, the 
only text for which Cardona tries to provide such evidence is the 
Sunahgepha story. It is this story, therefore, that I examine in 
greater detail. (A broader discussion is found in Molina Mufioz 
2009.) 


Closer examination of the Sunahsepha story leads to the 
conclusion that the evidence for a Pdaninian contrast between 
perfect and imperfect in this text is less certain than Cardona 
believes. 


A major problem is that the passage in (21f) is the only case 
of an imperfect used within the prose sections of the story that 
conforms to Panini generalization, in so far as it is used to report a 
witnessed past event. If we include the verse portions, which may 
(or may not) come from different textual traditions, there are 
two other instances of a past event witnessed by the speaker; see 
(22). One of these has an imperfect too (22a),’ the other has a 
perfect (22b). 


1. It is preceded by two aorists; and the context does not make it clear 
why there is a switch in tense from aorist to imperfect. 
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(22) a. adargus (aor.) tva sasahastarh nq yac chiidresv alapsata (aor.) 
/ gavam trimt satant tvam avrnithg (impf.) mad angirah (AB 
TAT) 

‘They have seen you with knife jn your hand, what has not 


obtained (even) among Siidras: you chose three hundred 
cows instead of me, Angiras,’ 


b. nand srantaya srir astiti rohitg Susruma (perf.) (AB 7.15) 


‘There is manifold good luck for 
heard.” 


Even if these two additional] Passages are included, the 
number of examples that could be useq to test the claim that our 
story conforms to Panini's rules is €xtremely limited. This makes 
it difficult to assess whether the distribution of imperfects and 
perfects, and the difference between them, is significant or 
simply random. 


the weary, Rohita, so we 


Another area where the claimed Paninian use of perfect vs. 
imperfect needs to be tested is of course the frame-story 
narrative which, as noted earlier, can be assymed to report a 
story that has been handed down and whose events therefore 
have not been witnessed by the narrator. 


Now, it is true that the perfect is used as narrative past 
throughout most of the story, not Just in the dialogue portion 
exemplified in (21). However, there are a few places where the 
imperfect is used instead. One of these occurs in the prose 
portion of the AB version; see (23). Others are found in gnomic 
verses (24) and in verses that form the concluding narrative of 
the story (25). The “non-Paninian” use of imperfects, thus, is 
found in all subtypes of the text. Note further that in (24a) and 


(25), imperfect and perfect occur next to each other, in the same 
context, 


(23) tasya ha visvamitro hotasid (impf.) (AB 7.16) 
‘Of him, Visvamitra was the hotr.’ 
i | 
1. The SSs version has adraksur and manuscript variation between 


alipsata and alapsata. 
2. The SSS version in the same. 
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(24) a. Sasvat putrena pitaro atyayan (impf,) bahularn tamah / atma hi 
Jajna (perf.) atmanah ...(AB 7.13) 


‘Fathers have always crossed great darkness by means ora 
son; for he is born as a Self, from the Self.’ 


/ deva 


b. devascaitam rsayasca tejah samabharan (impf.) mahat 
manusyan abruvann (impf.) esa vo janani punah (AB 7.13) 


‘Both the Gods and the rsis brought (her) together as great 
brilliance; the Gods said to the humans “This (mother) ~ 


7? ? 


your re-birth”. 


(25) te samyarico vaigvamitrah sarve sakam saratayah / devarataya 
tashire (perf.) dhrtyai Sraisthyaya gathinah// 
adhiyata (impf.) devarato rikthayor ubhayor rsih / jahnunam 

cadhipatye daive vede ca gathinam //(AB 7.17) 


‘They, the descendants of Visvamitra, the Gathinas, 
together, stood by Devarata (i.e Sunahsepha) for firmness, 
excellence. 


all 
for 


‘Devarata , the rsi, was placed into both inheritances, =r 
the lordship over the Jahnus and the divine knowledge o 
the Gathins.’ 


In two cases, the 5§S version disagrees with the AB one and 
thus comes closer to the distribution predicted by Panini’s rules. 
In one of these it has the expected perfect; see (23’). But in the 
other one (25’) it shows instead a present-tense form, employing 
a rare inflectional variant of the root i- (plus adhi-),' and in the 
process breaking the temporal continuity of the passage. 


(23’) tasya ha visvamitro hotasa (perf.) (SSS 15.21) 


‘Of him, Visvamitra was the hotr.’ 


(25’) te samyafico vaisvamitrah sarve sakam saratayah / devarataya 
tashire (perf.) jyaisthye Sraisthye ca gathinah// 


adhiyate (pres) devarato rikthayor ubhayor rsih ..// (SSS 15.27) 


1. The AB form adhiyata could, in principle, be the corresponding 
imperfect; but interpretation as an imperfect passive of dha- ‘to 


put’ seems more natural. 
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‘They, the descendants of Visvamitra, the Gathinas, all 
together, stood by Devarata (i.e. Sunahsepha) for superiority 
and for excellence. 


‘Devarata, the rsi, is (made to be?) knowledgeable (?) in both 
inheritances ...’ 


In the first case, it would be possible to adopt Cardona’s 
perspective and view the SSS version, though later, as preserving 
the more archaic pattern and the AB version as reflecting the 
tendency of later texts to lose the original tense distinctions. In 
the second case, however, the break in temporal continuity 
creates difficulties. 


Under the circumstances, it is tempting to speculate that 
the relationship between the two versions may have been 
different, with the AB presenting an earlier version, and the §§S§ 
constituting an attempt to “correct” the AB version by bringing 
the text more in line with Panini’s rules. In the case of (23)/ (23’) 
this was not difficult, since this is a prose passage where syllable 
count and metrical structure do not matter. In the case of (25)/ 
(25’) by contrast, substituting a perfect (dadhe') for adhiyata 
would reduce the syllable count and thus affect the meter. At the 
same time, since syllable weight distribution in the initial four 
syllables of the epic anustubh is quite free, substituting adhiyate 
creates no such difficulties, while at the same time avoiding a 
“non-Paninian” imperfect (even if at some cost), 


As for the other passages with “non-Pdaninian” imperfects, 
(24a, b), where SSS does not differ from AB, such a substitution 
either could be avoided by appealing to Panini 3.1.116, which 
permits the imperfect under parokse conditions in the presence of 
Sasvat ‘always’, or it could not be carried out for metrical reasons: 
Substituting perfect sarjabhruh for samabharan or jicuh for 
abruvan would have affected the syllable count. (For similar 
reasons the “non-Paninian” perfect susruma in (22b) could not 
have been replaced by imperfect asrnuma, since this would have 
substituted a pattern light-heavy (-light) in a context which 
requires the heavy-light (-light) of the extant text.) 


1. Or possibly adhiye, if adhtyata should be from adhi + i-. 
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Clearly, this alternative account is speculative, and the 
limited size of our text and of relevant passages within that text, 
as well as the fact that there do not seem to exist any other texts 
that are comparable to our story, makes it difficult to evaluate 
Cardona’s perspective and the alternative interpretation 
suggested here. Moreover, even if the alternative interpretation 
should be on the right track, it would raise the further question 
as to whether the “correction” of “non-Paninian” forms results 
from an attempt to make the text conform better to Panini’s rules 
or from the fact that the editor’s native dialect of Sanskrit had 
the same grammar as P€@nini’s. 


The available evidence, thus, makes it difficult to support - 
or refute - the view that Panini’s distinction between perfect and 
imperfect (as parokse vs. unmarked) is also found in at least one 
variety of the Madhyadesa tradition (the Aitareya Brahmana and 
Sankhdyana Srauta Sitra versions of the Sunahsepha story). For the 
mainstream of Madhyadesa Sanskrit, however, Whitney’s denial of 
such a distinction seems to be correct. In fact, even as early as the 
Rg Veda we find imperfect and perfect used side by side, in the 
same temporal/aspectual context; see e.g. (26). 


(26) dhann (impf.) dhim dnv apds tatarda (perf.) 
prd vaksdna abhinat (impf.) pdrvatanam (RV 1.32.1) 


‘He slew the dragon, he bored out the waters after, he split 
the bellies of the mountains.’ 


4. Conclusions and implications 


Whatever the correct interpretation of the issues presented 
in section 3 may be, there is ample evidence to provide further 
support for Deshpande’s view of Panini as a “Frontier 
Grammarian”, whose variety of Sanskrit differed from that of the 
MadhyadeSa tradition. 


Remarkably, the different behavior of the Madhyadesa 
tradition persists into the post-Vedic period and is generally not 
affected’ by the prevailing attitude that “good” Sanskrit must 
conform to the rules of Pdanini’s grammar. Perhaps this 


1. Barring rare cases, such as the goal-datives with verbs of motion 
mentioned in §2.2. 
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persistence can be attributed to the fact that the features 
discussed here all involve syntax and that the influence of Panini’s 
éabdanusasana mainly affected morphology and phonology. 


It is also remarkable that, as noted earlier, the Rg-Veda 
agrees with the Madhy adesa tradition, even though commonly 
assumed to have originated in the northwest. This raises 


interesting questions regarding the dialectology of Sanskrit/old 
Indo-Aryan (for which see also further below). 


The fact that difference between paninj’s language and that 
of the Madhyadesa are not limited to just one or two features has 
further consequences and implications First, it should inspire 
additional investigations to determine the extent to which the 
grammar of Panini differs from that of the Madhyadesa tradition. 
Second, it creates difficulties for attempts such as that of 
Kiparsky (1979/1980) to draw on late Vedic texts to test Panini’s 
grammar (in his case, an attempt to confirm his interpretation of 
different designations of Optionality in Panini’s grammar as 
denoting different degrees of variability). Finally, there is the 
question as to whether there are Varieties of Madhyadega that 
come closer to Paninian usage than others. An answer to this 
question might make it possible to determine whether Panini's 
variety was completely separate from the Madhyadesa ones or 
whether there existed transitional Madhyadega varieties that are 
closer to Panini in some of their features than other, more eastern 
varieties, ie. whether there was some kind of dialect continuum. 


The work by Witzel (1989) would seem to be a first step in 
that direction. In so far as it tries to determine dialect differences 
within the Madhyadesa tradition. A propos of the discussion in 
section 3.2 above, Witzel finds that in the earliest Vedic prose 
texts, the narrative use of the perfect is an eastern phenomenon, 
while the more western (or central) texts prefer the imperfect. 
Moreover, he observes that the perfect begins to compete with, 
and replace, the narrative imperfect in the more western texts in 
later Vedic times. Unfortunately, however, his coverage of 
Panini’s variety is cursory and, as Cardona (2002) notes, is 
mistaken in claiming that the narrative imperfect originally 
characteristic of the more western varieties agrees with P@nini’s 
usage. In the most recent treatment of the issue that I am aware 
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of, Molina Mufioz (2009) attempts to bridge the gap by suggesting 
that the Paninian usage results from grammaticalization of the 
late Vedic tendency (observed by Whitney 1892) for the 
imperfect to be limited to reporting past tense events in cited 
discourse, while the (western/central) texts employ both perfect 
and imperfect in the narrative frame story. It is to be hoped that 
further, detailed work on the different varieties of Madhyadesa 
tradition will increase our insights into this interesting issue. 
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Malayalam manuscripts of the Kasikavrtti: A study’. 
Malhar Kulkarni 


AER AHUETAET: Hifsrenrge: AgrTaeHeoN AGH A 
agaron aygat fatrata 


In this paper, an attempt is made to study the manuscripts 
of the Kasikavrtti, written in Malayalum characters. It is aimed to 
make a statement on the possible interrelation of these 
manuscripts with reference to their special features, if any. 


Introduction : 


It is a welknown fact that the Kasikavrtti (KV) is the known 
oldest complete commentary on the Astadhyayi (A) of Panini (P). 
Scholars from the west, for more than the last century and a 
quarter have been studying this text available to them in the 
printed format. The Indian tradition has studied it thoroughly 
and held it as a supreme authority after Vyakaranamahabhasya of 
Patanjali. In fact there are two very important and now famous 
commentaries written on the KV, namely Nydsa by Jinendrabuddhi 
and Padamafijari by Haradatta Misra. These two commentaries 
were further commented upon by scholars like Maitreya Raksita 
(Tantrapradipa) etc. These subcommentaries were further 
commented upon by scholars like Nandana Misra 
(Tantrapradipodyotana on the Tantrapradipa). 1 have dealt with 
these in detail in a separate article, published in Prof. G.U.Thite 
Felicitation volume, Pune, 2004. 





1. An earlier version of this paper was presented in the Vyakarana 
section of the 13th World Sanskrit Conference held at Edinburgh in 
2006. I wish to thank Dr. Eivind Kahrs for his encouragement which 
helped me revise the paper and publish it. | 
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Ever since first publication of this important text in 1874 
from Benares under the editorship of Pt. Balashastri Ranade, 
scholars have recognized and appreciated the Importance of this 
work and have been engaged in serious research work related to 
this commentary. 


Kielhorn, for example argued that- “the text of the 
Astadhyayi which is given in the Kasikavrtti differs in the case of 
58 rules ....from the text which was known to Katyadyana and 
Patanjali. ”(1887:178-184). Bhimasen Shastri, another example, in 
his book “Nydsaparyalocana”(1979) devotes an entire chapter on 
the corrupt readings of the KV and proposes readings according 
to the records in Nydsa(N). 


Importance of the textual study of the KV 


It is important for a serious scholar to have a text of the KV, 
edited with as much manuscript evidence available as possible, in 
front of him before making any decisive statement on the basis of 
the evidence based on the KV. There are more than 200 
manuscripts of the KV, available in India and abroad. References 
of the tradition of the KV have been found in the inscriptions of 
Kambodia. The manuscript material is available in more than 8 
different scripts. Use of such a huge amount of material and it’s 
careful study is a gigantic task, perhaps as huge as the task of the 
edition of the Mahabharata. 


There are several cases where more detailed evidence could 
provide a decisive clue about the exact formation of the text of 
the KV. Thus on P.2.2.6, there appears a varttika in almost all the 
editions of the KV namely, “nafio nalopas tini ksepe”. Further 
there appears by way of illustration, the examples of the said 
varttika. Hyderabad edition omits this varttika. It requires a strong 
reason to explain why it omits this varttika when all other 
editions print it. The Hyderabad edition does not provide us with 
an adequate justification. In an article (2002), I have tried to 
explain the justification of the decision of omitting the said 
varttika from the original text of the KV with the help of 
manuscript evidence. 


It is the need of the hour to present the available 
manuscript evidence of the KV to the world of scholars to help 
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decide issues such as mentioned above. None of the editions 
available to date seem to address to undertake this task. 


Printed editions: 


So far, the KV has been printed and published in almost 
twelve editions by different publishing houses. Some are 
published along with the Sanskrit commentaries. Some are with 
the bare text of the KV. Some editions in their prefaces have 
mentioned the manuscript material used. 


The first edition of the KV published in 1874, used three 
mss. In a separate article (2000), I have shown the manuscript 
material on which this first ever printed edition based itself 
upon. I have also shown elsewhere that all the following editions 
have used this first edition as their base. Puja Deo in her Ph.D. 
dissertation (2000) has confirmed this fact. 


The edition that is published by the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad(Hy) in 1969 is an important edition from this point of 
view. It uses 9 manuscripts for its purpose and describes them 
briefly. It also mentions the first ever printed edition as one of its 
base materials. 


One notices that Hy uses, apart from devanagari, only those 
mss which are written in south Indian scripts. It does not use any 
ms written in §4rada and bengali characters. It also does not take 
into account ms written kannada, tulu and nandinagari 
characters. 


Birwé (1973), in his critical review of this edition, made 
some strong observations. 


Malayalam Manuscripts : 


In totality, there are more than 50 mss of the KV written in 
the Malayalam characters of whose records are available. Most of 
them are to be found in the libraries in present Kerala. A few are 
deposited at Baroda and a few are at Chennai. Following 
manuscripts are used for the present analysis of the KV on 2.2. of 
the A. 


M1- Adyar Library, Adyar. No. 70128, Palm leaf. P.-5 
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M2- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
18857. Palm leaf. P.-5.4.158. 


M3- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
25A. Palm leaf. P.-2.4.80. 


M4- Oriental Research Institute, Baroda. No. 25421. Palm leaf, 
P1-6. 


M5- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
82. Palm leaf. P.-3.2 


Mé6- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
22409, Palm leaf. P.6.1.206. 


M7- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
28B. Palm leaf. 1.4-5.3 


M8- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
11035A. Palm leaf. P.-2. 


M9- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
14959, Palm leaf, P.-4.2.145. 


M10- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
13476A. Palm leaf. 


M11- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
18530. Palm leaf. P.-5.2.137. 


M12- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
17440. Palm leaf. P.-3.2 


There is another manuscript written in M characters which 
is consulted here. It is available only in fragments therefore it is 
not considered here for the study of possible interrelation of the 
mss, 


M13- Oriental Research Institute, Thiruvananthapuram. No. 
17738A. Palm leaf. P.-1.1.25- 3.3 


Features of the Malayalam mss. 


(i) Date : The only dated ms is M1. It is copied down in 
1547 AD. Unfortunately no information regarding the 
dates of the other mss is available. 
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(ii) Colophons: Almost all these mss have a pattern not to 
mention the name of the author at the end of a pada. 
This trend is visible in other mss. tradition. Only M1 
is found mentioning the name of the author 
(Jayaditya) at the end of the fifth chapter fourth pada. 


(iii) | Shortest version of the KV: The text of the KV as 
preserved in M13 can be called as the shortest 
available version of the text of the KV. I now present 
a few portions of this ms. 


a) ep UNRNR- sre Aaa 
waar «sree aqeanfaefay: die we ae frre: 
srefqorett | srefeateraaat | 

(Compare: weefthatfert sfa addi wasfayrt  areigtect 
Tweenies: aie wenq, ariq ectaagantactrariracs 
wre dead wae wafal wstaqemaca am: arf freren: 
aefteret | atefateraat! agenfate fee ward: arered:) were ate 
Wieder | tae US Set a ala! Usa sata arf 
ProarcrArL | 

b) VWI Wears a fede 


waekratian sf Faq wet sitfaet weasifan: vitfrarara 
Sfq all saat sifasrroasitfan: sitfanroa sft ari 


(Compare: wena a fedtatt 


Taekriauat sfa faq fadaaaed wed aaafeeq! aarefaenid 
airy waft wa sre gel fede Ge Weed aqEea BAA vata! 
Weal sifaat weasifie: sifaerrd sfa a sist sifaamroasifan: 
sitfasraa eff ar 

c) 3.1.91- eet: gdtreareraiteaaredaatyen: | Hor HLTA | 

(Compare : urit:1 unditerrafiert afeer:| sigqdraearafearare: 
afta sed smpftrerdt unified aq aferor aeaft aermoarier sf 
wee) aie) age see afeadt arafirenm Hered 
ae af urafirer 3 an wae ya ar yay sfal omefergadanef a 
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fede’ ade unite faeces aa Sql se MT Yq AVM 
aay Sta!) 


A detailed discussion on this issue is available in a separate 
article of mine, 1999. Available Portions of 2.2.and 3.1 of this ms. 
have been reproduced in the Ph.D. dissertations of myself (2000) 
and that of Puja Deo (2000). 


(iv) Shorter version of the text: Apart from the 
abovementioned manuscript even otherwise the 
tendency of the mss written in M characters is to be 
as short as possible as far as recording the text of the 
KV is concerned. We record here some of the very 
significant passages which are not present in the mss 
written in M characters- 


1. qreeeeatterd) aa fear: qtafaen faengdad at on 
Dadisds 


2. wat aetofeafe ad strata at sea (aT) on 2.2.6. 


3, TI Reeds aH Bde waa: wdeda:| wai 
Tem: ware! a fuk gfe vfatd ura aaafier 
PAYA AMH:1 on 2.2.9. 

4, SFR I weit ofafrerat fasta faster agate vaca 
Sara: | yafrrara der rata fastaoreta | on 2.2.11. 


In the KV on 3.1, there appear in all 13 Slokavarttikas. Out of 
these, 2(on 3.1.48 and on 3.1.134) are not mentioned in any of the 
mss writen in Malayalam characters. A detailed picture of this 
fact is presented by Puja Deo (2000). 


All these evidences point out that the text of the KV as 
preserved in M mss is much shorter than what is available today 
in the form of the printed texts. 


Interrelation of these manuscripts : 


Following is a list of variant readings found in 2.2. with the 


help of which a possible interrelation between these mss can be 
sketched. 


17ers for War in 2.2.2 - M 4,5,6. 
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amr added to stfatgnaat in 2.2.2 - M4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,12. 
uftana added to Sad in 2.2.9- M1,2. 

Ud ansrared: added to Ufrma in 2.2.9- M10,11. 

qa4: for Wad: in 2.2.11- M7,10,11. 

yemfacaariass: omitted in 2.2.13- M4,5,6. 

sff ommitted in 2.2.13- M4,6. 

dae added to aaeaiq_ in 2.2.16- M8,9. 

way added to AfftSexF in 2.2.19- M8,9. 

aoa We WaT agewa ware added to AAa in 2.2.20- 
M8,9. 

11. Wart added to 7S in 2.2.20 - M1,2,3,8,9,12. 

12. a: WargeH omitted in 2.2.21 - M4,5. 

13. $A¥ added to 3eH¥ in 2.2.23- M8,12. 

14. $84 for 44 in 2.2.24 M4,5. 

15. sgadsxat: added to FS in 2.2.33 - M10,M11. 

16. waste: added to agrahaA: in 2.2.33- M1,2. 

17. saat: for Sstaval: in 2.2.33- M10,11. 

(18. wgalne<qua: for dmenggs4: in 2.2.34 - M4,6. 

19. Gat added to WareRtety_ in 2.2.35- M4,5,6,8,10,11,12. 

20. agctet added to wae: in 2.2.35- M8,9. 

21. WdHen: omitted in 2.2.35- M7, 8,9,10,11. 

22. Wea for WAV: in 2.2.35- M 7,8,9,10,11. 

23. MAYA: omitted in 2.2.37- M1,2. 

24. maarms: for ade: in 2.2.37- M10,11. 

25. faurameaiq For aartaurtd in 2.2.5 - M. 

From this data following groups within the Malayalam 


manuscripts can be formed and these groups can be said to 
have a common source from which it got copied. 


(i) M4,5,6 (1,6) 

(ii) M 4-12 (2) 

(iii) M 1-2 (3,16,23) 

(iv) M 10-11 (4,15,17,24) 
(v) M 4,6 (7,18) 





Oo PNA AYN 


peed 
- 
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(vi) M 8,9 (8,9,10,20) 
(vii) M 1-3,8,9,12 (11) 
(viii) M 4-5 (12,14) 
(ix) M 4-6,8,10-12 (19) 
(x) M 7-11 (21,22). 
(xi) M (25) 

Analysis: 

In the above data, case “(xi)” clearly points out that all these 
mss must have been copied from a single source. We call it M. It is 
also observed that case “(ii)” provides us with the second largest 
group. The variant is quite significant to say that these mss must 
have copied it from another intermediary source, which can be 
shown on the lower point than M, but originating from M. We 
call it Ma. No other available mss tradition records this variant. 
The variant must then be considered as a feature of a ms 
belonging to M group of mss from which these 9 mss can be said 
to have been copied down. Case “(iii)” suggests that M1 and M2 
can be considered as another group. We call the source of these 
two as Mb, 


Throughout barring one exception we notice that mss M4- 
M12 have been behaving in a different manner than M1-M3. 
Therefore it is possible to treat M1-M3 differently. Out of them 
M1 and M2 share 3 variants exclusively. Therefore they can be 
grouped together, 


M3 can be considered to have another source which is 
called Mc. 


In Ma, M4-6 and 8-12 show common features. Case “(ix)” is 
an illustration of this fact. They can be considered as one group 
and their source can be called Mal. M7 can be considered to have 
a source that is called “Maz. 


Maican be further shown acting as node to Malp which is 
shown to act as source for M4,5,6 ; Malq which is shown to act as 
source of M8 and M9 ; Mair which is shown to act as a source of 
M 10 and M11; Mals which is shown to act as a source of M12. 


"Cases “(iv)” and “(vi)” can be considered as evidence 
enough to say that M9 and M11 are copied down from M8 and 
M10 respectively. (or vice versa). 
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Thus we can claim to have arrived at a stemma of the 
Malayalam manuscripts for 2.2. of the KV. 


The only case which can not be entirely satisfactorily 
explained with the help of this stemma is “(vii)”. To explain this 
case we have to show some more strings in our picture. 


Stemma of Malayalam manuscripts of the KV 2.2 


Ma 
, pit See 
Mal Ma2 
ph | 
Po ee 
Ay S/o Matp Maiq Malr Mals 
[“s. “Sy, 


M2 én M4 M5 M6 M8 M10 M12 M7 


M9 M11 
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The Arthasastra as a Fount of Fun 


Herman Tieken 


The Arthasastra presents itself as a well-organized, utterly 
serious scholarly treatise.’ Thus, it opens with an enumeration of 
the 180 topics treated, as they are divided over its 15 books and 
150 chapters. After that it defines its subject matter, artha, or 
statecraft, and its methodology, anviksiki, and it concludes with a 
list of the tantra-yuktis, or rhetorical methods, it has made use of. 
The Arthagastra is, however, not a handbook providing ready- 
made answers to specific problems. Instead, it teaches a method, 
which as such could be applied to any problem which might arise. 
This method, called anviksiki, consists of a thorough and 
dispassionate analysis of a problem and its possible solutions.” In 
itself this seems to be a highly efficient, and effective, approach. 
It is, however, belied by the text itself, which, while treating only 
a fraction of the entire field of statecraft, is already quite 


1. References are to R.P. Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthasastra. Parts I and 
II, Bombay 1969-1972. 

2. The term has been discussed by, among other scholars, Paul 
Hacker (“Anviksiki”, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde Stidasiens 2 (1958), 
pp. 54-83) and Wilhelm Halbfass (“Darsana, Anviksiki, Philosophy”. 
In Charles Talliaferro and Paul J. Griffiths, Philosophy of Religion: An 
Anthology. Oxford 2003, pp. 299-312). 
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voluminous. What the Arthasdstra does is showing Gnviksiki at 
work, or showing how a situation or problem may be analysed 
and tackled. However, as reality is endlessly varied and complex 
the Arthasastra proceeds of necessity by example. A case in point 
is the fictional discussion, or katha, in 1.8 between a number of 
authorities on what type of person a king should attract as 
trusted courtier (amatya).’ Several possible candidates are passed 
under review, and one after the other rejected as useful only in 
particular circumstances. For instance, Bharadvaja suggests that 
the king attracts a fellow-student, as he can trust him and knows 
exactly what he is capable of. Next, Visalaksa is put on the stage, 
who rejects this suggestion on the ground that such a person 
might, through familiarity, lack in respect towards the king. 
Instead he had better choose a fellow in vice who will not dare to 
go against the king's wishes for fear of being exposed. This 
candidate is then rejected by ParaSara on the ground that he has 
the same power over the king as the king has over him. Instead, 
Parasara comes up with a person who saved the king's life at the 
risk of his own. This goes on for some time more, after which the 
exercise is rounded off by Kautilya, who as the reputed author of 
the Arthasastra has the last say in such matters. Kautilya 
concludes by saying that the number of possible candidates is 
endless (sarvam upapannam iti kautilyah). According to him the 
choice should depend on a person's capacities, on the one hand, 
and the particular situation, on the other, 


An investigation of possible candidates for the position of 
trusted courtier as anticipated in the Arthasastra here is clearly a 
time-consuming affair. The Arthasastra has been criticized for this 
in the Tantrakhyayika and its derivates, the Paficatantra and 
Hitopadesa. For preparing his sons for their future roles as kings 
AmaraSsakti rejects the Arthasastra in favour of the Nitisastra. 
Mastering the art of niti would require a mere six months, against 
mastering the anviksiki method of the Arthasastra, which requires 
twelve years to begin with. Instead of going over the hundreds of 


1, On these kathds, see Friedrich Wilhelm, Politische Polemiken im 
Staatslehrbuch des Kautalya. Wiesbaden 1960 and, especially, 
Albrecht Wezler, “Uber Form und Character der sogenannten 
'Polemiken im Staatslehrbuch des Kautalya'’”, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldandischen Gesellschaft 143 (1993), pp. 106-134. 
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things that could happen, niti consists of insight in concrete 
situations. The example referred to by Ruprecht Geib’ is the story 
of how the king's former adviser, the jackal Damanaka, is able to 
persuade the lion king Pingalaka to kill his present trustworthy 
adviser, the bull Safijivaka, by using an argument derived from 
the Arthasastra. The jackal, who wants to regain his former 
position of adviser to the king, manages to plant suspicion in the 
king's mind with quotations from a prestigious text like the 
Arthasastra to the effect that it is dangerous for a king to rely on 
one adviser only, as in the absence of others the latter can do and 
say what he wants. The king for his part fails to recognize 
Damanaka's motives. He kills the utterly reliable Safjivaka, only 
to become again the plaything of the sanctimonious Damanaka. 
The story demonstrates how useless the theoretical knowledge of 
the Arthasastra is for recognizing a concrete situation. 


Incidentally, while at one point Kautilya does indeed say 
that a king should not rely on one adviser only (1.15.35), 
immediately after that he also argues that the number of advisers 
with whom the king should consult is basically to be determined 
by the concrete circumstances and the competence of the 
persons concerned (1.15.41 and, again, in 50). 


A similar relationship as that between Arthasastra and 
Tantrakhyayika exists between the Kamasutra and _ Sattasai.’ 
Though the Kamasiitra has often been characterised, and 
advertised, as a handbook on sex and I do not want to deny that 
that treatise contains many tricks and suggestions which may be 
used for spicing up one's sex life, its primary aim, like that of the 
Arthasastra, is to explore, map and label everything one might in 
theory encounter in one's sex life. And the result, as in the 
Arthasastra, are endless lists, enumerating and naming things or 
breaking down actions in consecutive steps, which lists, again, do 
not pretend to be complete: they serve merely as examples. The 
list of eight nail scratches, for instance, given in the fourth 
chapter of book 2, is just one such list, as the variety of nail 


1. Ruprecht Geib, Zur Frage nach der Urfassung des Paficatantra. 
Wiesbaden 1969: 30-34. The reference is to Arthasdstra 1.15. 

2. See Herman Tieken, Kavya in South India: Old Tamil Cankam Poetry. 
Groningen 2001, pp. 72-79. 
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scratches is in principle endless.’ Vatsyayana's enumeration of 
the various ways of embracing is concluded in a similar vein by 
the following stanza (2.2.30): 


Of course also those techniques for raising passion 
which have not been mentioned in this learned treatise, 
may be applied here with similar zeal. 


The underlying assumption of this making of lists is that a 
complete overview of all the possible sexual variations will 
enable one to choose that particular course of action which will 
yield the most gratifying result. An illustration of this is found at 
the beginning of book 2. There, both men and women are each 
distinguished into three types (“high”, “middle”, “low’”) on the 
basis of the sizes of their sexual organs, their temperaments and 
the time it takes for them to reach a climax respectively. For each 
of these categories there are nine combinations, in three of which 
the men and women are compatible and in six of which they are 
not. However, for the three categories taken together there are 
no fewer than 9 times 9 times 9, that is, 729 combinations. In 
order to have perfect sex prospective lovers are advised to go 
through all these possibilities, in the process identifying the ones 
which might apply to themselves. 


This usefulness of making such lists has been questioned, 
and parodied, in the Sattasai.“ The short poems of this anthology 
present us with the counterpart of the ideal lover of the 
Kamasutra. The ideal lover is not a common man but a man who 
has the time, and interest, to spend all day in analyzing the 
complexities of love and sex. This sophisticated person is called 
nagaraka, “man from town”. In contrast to him the inexperienced 
and blundering lover in the Sattasai is typically situated in small 
villages in the countryside. The people living in these villages 
have to work hard to make a living, which, as seen in poem 324, 
has predictably negative effects on their love lives: 


1. References are to Devadatta Sastri (ed.), Kdmasitram. 
Sriyasodharaviracita“jayamangala’ vyakhydsahitam 
hindtvyakhyabhasyopetarica. Varanasi 1964. 

2. Albrecht Weber, Das Saptacatakam des Hala. Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes. VII. Band, No. 4. Leipzig 1881. 
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When he fell asleep, 
Exhausted after a day of dragging the plow through 
thick mud, 
His wife, 
Angry at missing the pleasures of love, 
Cursed the rainy season.’ 


Whereas the Kamasiitra presents the winning over of a 
young innocent girl as a process consisting of a number of 
discrete, consecutive steps which one has to go through one after 
the other, the Sattasai ridicules this approach by showing instead 
the importance of insight in the situation at hand, or of seeing 
how experienced the woman actually is, or what she expects of 
the man at that moment. One of the steps mentioned in the 
Kamasitra in the process of a man winning over a bashful girl is to 
take her on his lap to make her accustomed to being fondled 
(3.2.23). The husband, in poem 767, follows this scheme to the 
letter, failing to recognize that he is dealing with a less than 
innocent bride: 


As soon as her husband took her on his lap 
Sweat poured from her 
Like an attentive servant, 


Washing the mud of last night's assignation 


From her feet.’ 


One of the last steps to be taken before actually entering the 
girl is that of loosening her waistband, untying its knot and 
putting aside her clothes (Kamasutra 3.2.28). Again, it is vital to 
know if the time is right for such a drastic step, as shown in poem 
648, in which the man acts too hastily and frightens the girl, so 
that he will probably have to start all over again: 


vata ccs ng tie Sate tn 
1. The translation is by Peter Khoroche and Herman Tieken, Poems of 
Life and Love in Ancient India. Hala's Sattasat. Albany 2009: no 543. 


2. Ibid. no 403. 
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Feigning sleep 
The husband turned over 
And let a trembling hand fall as if by accident 
On the knot of his young wife's skirt 
Which she held firmly between her thighs.’ 


In poems 351, on the other hand, he makes himself 


ridiculous, having left the girl wondering when he would finally 
take some initiative: 


He was embarrassed 

But I laughed and gave him a hug 
When he groped for the knot 

Of my skirt and found it 


Already undone.’ 


The pointes of these poems seem to lie in the implicit 


references they make to the Kdmasitra. In this connection it 
should be noted that in the very beginning of the Sattasai, in 


stanza 2, we are told to be prepared to make the connection with 
that learned treatise: 


Shame on those who cannot appreciate 
This ambrosial Prakrit poem 

But pore instead 

Over treatises on love.’ 


It has long been recognized that the Kamasiitra was largely 


modelled on the Arthasastra.’ For example, like the latter text, the 


BON 


Ibid. no 149 

Ibid. no. 158. 

Ibid. no 2. 

See, for instance, Maurice Winternitz, History of Indian Literature. 
Vol. Ill, Delhi 1967, pp. 657-663, Friedrich Wilhelm, “Die 
Beziehungen zwischen Kamasiitra und Arthaégastra”. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 116 (1966), pp. 291-310, and 
Jean Fezas, “Remarques sur la forme de deux traités de l'Inde 
Ancienne: l'Arthasastra et le Kamasitra”. In: Nalini Balbir, Genres 
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Kamasitra begins with a table of contents, has been divided into 
books (adhikaranas), chapters (adhyayas) and topics (prakaranas), 
and ends with a “book” on secret practices (aupanisada), and like . 
the Arthagastra, the Kamasiitra consists of prose passages summed 
up by verses. Furthermore, in the Kdmasiitra love and sex have 
been subjected to the same detailed analytical approach as in the 
Arthasastra, with the same result, namely lists and enumerations. 
The Kamasiitra like the Arthasdstra is ruthlessly practical. For 
instance, where in the Kamasitra, if a girl cannot be had in any 
other way, the man is advised to ply her with liquor or rape her 
in her sleep (3.5.25-26), in the Arthasastra under certain 
circumstances a king should not hesitate to eliminate his own son 
(1.17). In order to understand this macchiavellian element we 
should not forget, however, that in either case we are dealing 
only with possible courses of actions that one might take, and 
that they are part of a list, in which each following item tends to 
be more fantastic, though at the same time not necessarily less 
effective, than the preceding one. 


Though both Arthasastra and Kamasitra defy exact dating, 
the Kamasitra is almost definitely later than the Arthasastra. In 
any case, in Kamasutra 1.2.10, which enumerates sources to which 
one might turn for information on artha, its reputed author, 
Vatsyadyana, seems to refer directly to the second book of the 
Arthagastra, called adhyaksapracara. And when in 1.4.34 
Vatsyayana describes the pithamarda, vita, and vidisaka as 
mantrins, or “advisers”, of the courtezans and men from town, 
employed in their wars and truces (sandhivigraha; 1.4.34), he is 
transplanting terminology of the Arthasastra into the science of 
love and sex. 


This resemblance of the Kamasiitra to the Arthasastra is 
generally taken as the result of an inevitable development, as if 
Vatsyayana did not have access to other models for the work. But 
there must have been other options open to him. If he had 
wanted to, he could easily have written a treatise entirely in 
didactic verse, like Manu's sastra on dharma. As to the question 
what might have been behind Vatsyayana's choice for the 
Arthagastra as a model we should, however, consider the effect 





littéraires en Inde. Paris 1994, pp. 123-150. 
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which must have been created by this choice: in the Kamasutra 
love and sex are treated as topics deserving of the very same 
treatment as such a serious matter as statecraft.' A gathering of 
nagarakas enjoying themselves one evening by making a list of 
reasons for seducing another man's wife (Kamasitra 1.5.4-21) is 
implicitly compared to one of specialists in statecraft sitting in 
conclave discussing possible candidates for the position of 
trusted courtier. I believe that we should reckon with the 
possibility that the Kamasiitra was intended as a parody of the 
Arthasastra. The lists of nail marks and sexual positions with such 
fanciful and evocative names such as the “hare's leap” and 
“splitting the bamboo” would thus be meant to make us laugh or 
at least draw a smile on our faces. The same would apply to the 
long list of reasons why one should seduce another man's wife or 
the learned exposé on economics in the book on the prostitute. 





It is interesting to see how one text has ramified here into 
many others, and also how much sharp-witted humour was 
involved in all this. The Tantrakhyayika outsmarts the Arthasastra, 
making fun of its cumbersome astric approach of things. The 
Sattasai does the same with the Kamasutra, while the latter text 
makes fun of the Arthasastra by subjecting love and sex to the 
same detailed, learned treatment as statecraft. In the process we 
go from one genre to the other: from Sastra to didactic animal 
fable, and from sastra to mock-Sastra, and from the latter to erotic 
kavya poetry. The authors of these texts seem to have been able 


to turn their hands at anything. And in doing so they were clearly 
not devoid of a sense of humour. 





1. As one of the three purusarthas, kama is as important as artha, but 
the kama of the Kadmasitra is a different kama than that of the 
purusarthas. 


Kautilya’s Arthasastra on Forestry 


Manubendu Banerjee 


ama sasiingm: alfeciisederet vfeafgart arararert 
fearon wegen wea, (Waa wat A AAT 


Haphazard handling of nature is often and again causing 
much loss to the existence of living beings throughout the world. 
Forest is the vital part of nature and its conservation and 
sustainable management help people and animal to live in 
healthy ecological atmosphere. Nowadays deforestation is 
bringing to us ecological imbalance and an overall deterioration 
of the resourceful world of nature. Since the time of the Vedas, 
the earliest literature of our country, minute attention was laid 
on the production, preservation and management of forests, and 
by this way, directly or indirectly, environmental consciousness 
was maintained by the people around their surroundings. Days of 
those pristine glories are no more in existence. In our society, 
wrong application of scientific and technological knowledge and 
subsequent human hazards leading to the mass annihilation of 
natural treasures, including the forests, has totally changed the 
global atmosphere. In India deforestation had been taking place 
on a large scale, causing thereby widespread environmental 
concern and forcing the Government to enact the forest 
conservation Act, 1980 with its subsequent amendments. Earlier 
in 1894 India introduced the forest policy, and it was revised in 
1952 and again in 1988; the main plank of the last mentioned 
policy is protection, conservation and development of forests. 
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Early Indian texts such as the Vedas, Upanisads, Aranyakas, 
Epics, Purdnas and the entire classical Sanskrit literature furnish 
as with innumerable instances on conservation, preservation and 
management of forests, which people considered to be the 
inseparable part of their life. Numerous descriptions of the bond 
between human beings and forest life are available in the 
Sanskrit writings. 


Kautilya, the brilliant minister of the Maurya _ king 
Candragupta, has presented us the illustrious work Arthaéastra 
which provides detailed instructions on afforestation (i.e. the 
scheme of plantation of new forests), non-injury to plants and 
emphasizes on the forests as the reservoirs of wealth, because the 
forest- produce was one of the main sources of income to the 
royal treasury. For the word “forest” (vana), Kautilya has given 
the definition that forests include enclosure for beasts, deer- 
parks, forests for produce and elephant-forests (pasu-mrga- 
dravya-hasti-vana-parigraho vanam -AS.- 2.6.6). Forest was one of 
the sources of collection of revenues, the other ones being fort, 
country, mines, irrigation-works (setu) etc : the Samahartd i.e. 
Administrator was in charge of general administration of these 
centres of revenue-sources (AS.-2.6.1). Kautilya, while advising 
the king to select a place for establishing a new village, instructs 
that at the boundary line of such a village there should be a 
forest along with trees such as sami, salmali, milky trees, etc 
(AS.2.1.3.), which give the village a sylvan beauty. On a land not 
suitable for agriculture, utilitarian forests were laid down, such 
as, an animal park, which perhaps is a type of reserved forest, for 
the purpose of the kings’ recreations. A special type of animal 
forest was advised to be constructed where various types of 
animals were given shelter with their full protection (sarvatithi- 
mrgam mrga-vanam). This appears to be a kind of Abhayaranya or a 
zoological garden. Special forests with considerable areas were 
created for the settlement of ascetics and respected Brahmanas 
devoted to the study of the Vedas. These two types are 
respectively called tapovana and brahma-somdranya (AS.2.2.2.). 


Special care was taken while laying down the animal park 
which was one goruta (another name of kroga which is about 3.66 
km.) in extent. It is an artificial forest having a single entrance, 
surrounded by a moat, having trees without thorns and some 
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trees bearing sweet fruits: it contains shallow pools of water, 
roaming deer and other animals, wild animals having their claws 
and teeth removed, and male and female elephants along with 
their cubs (AS.2.2.3.).Kautilya advises the king to establish several 
forests one each for the separate forest produce ( dravyavana) i.e. 
each large forest was to contain the group of a special type of 
tree, such as mango, or Sala, etc. and also forests for factories for 
producing goods from trees and also forests for securing other 
forests objects (AS.2.2.5). Factories were constructed separately 
for turning therein raw materials into finished goods ; however 
not all the factories were established inside the forests ; some 
were constructed outside the forest-area and elsewhere in the 
city. (AS.2.17.17) Kautilya advises the Kupyddhyaksa to make 
arrangements, within the boundary of the forest-area, for the 
settlement of the foresters or forest-dwellers connected with the 
produce forests (atavimsca dravyavandpasrayah - AS.2.2.5) and they 
were to preserve and protect forests from various hazards. 


There was a Director of forest-produce (Kupyadhaksa) who 
was assisted by his subordinate officers acting as guards in the 
produce forests (dravyavanapdla). T he Chapter named 
bhiimichidravidhana (AS.2.2) gives us the impression that new 
forests were to be planned, at the time of a new state having been 
established, on an unoccupied land and the land unsuitable for 
agriculture.. The Director of forest-produce was evidently under 
the control of Samaharta, and in charge of setting up factories in 
the forests for producing serviceable articles from forest trees 
(AS.2.17.2). It is interesting to note that the Chief Ordnance 
Officer (Ayudhdgaradhyaksa) used to supervise the business 
carrying out in respect of various types of forest-produce in the 
factories (AS. 2.18.20). It appears that as most of the weapons 
were produced in these factories, the said officer had to be 
conversant with the functioning in the factories. For the 
protection of the forests and of the production in the factories, 
large number of men including the Vanapalas were evidently 
employed for whom huge sums of money were spent. Dues 
(deyam) were fixed to those who used to cut forest trees and 
penalty (atyayam) was imposed on them for cutting or taking 
trees without paying the dues (AS. 2.17.3). In this connection 
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Kautilya maintains that dues, penalty, etc. may be waived in cases 
of distress (anyatra Gpadbhyah -AS. 2.17.3). 


It is suggested in the above statements that forest produce, 
such as, timber and various trees were to be freely used at the 
time of calamities like flood, attacks from tigers, fear from 
dacoits, etc. It appears that forests constituted a separate 
department under the supervision of the Kupyddhyaksa and it 
may be presumed that all forests belonged to public sector. The 
way Kautilya has dealt with forest land and forest produce gives 
us the idea that the then country possessed vast forest areas and 
the King or the Government had indisputable sway over these 
natural resources. 


The Arthasastra furnishes us with lists of principal forest 
produce (kupya-varga) starting with those of timber and plants. 
The group of trees with strong timber (sa@radaru-varga) is as 
follows- 


Kupyavargah : saka-tinisa-dhanvana-arjuna-madhiaka-tilaka-sdla- 
sim sapa—arimeda-rajadana-sirisa-khadira-sarala-tala-sarja- 
asvakarna-somavalka-kusa-dmra-priyaka-dhavadih (AS.2.17.4). Some 
of these trees have been identified as- 


Saka (teek) 

Tiniga (Dalbergia Ougeinensis) 
Dhanvana 

Arjuna (Terminalia Arjuna) 
Madhika (Bassia Latifolia) 
Tilaka (Berleria Cristata) 
Sala 

Simsapa (Dalbergia Sissu) 
Arimeda (Fetid Mimosa) 
Rajdana (Mimosops Kauki) 
Sirisa (Mimosa Sirisha) 
Khadira (Mimosa Cetechu) 


Sarala (Pinus Longifolia) 
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Tala (palmyra) 

Sarja 

Asvakarna (Vatica Robesta) 

Somavalka (a kind of white khadira) 

Kusa 

Amra(mango) 

Priyaka (yellow sala tree) 

Dhava (Mimosa Hexandra) and such others. 


Here in the above list, we find more than twenty varieties of 
timber. It has earlier been prescribed that each class of the above 
mentioned timbers having variform appearances was planted in 
separate enclosures, thus making divergent types of produce- 
forests (dravyavana). It is evident, therefore, that forestry as a 
practice originated in India in a remote period and much 
developed at the time of Kautilya, and at the same time the 
principals of forest conservation and sustainable management 
were well entrenched and guaranteed by the authorities of the 
state.. 


A list of bamboos and reeds of long diameter (venuvarga) is 
provided in the text ~(utaja-cimiya-capa-venu-vamsa-satina- 
kantaka-bhallukadir venuvargah ) constituting utaja (a kind of 
bamboo, with soft thorns), cimiya(a kind of bamboo with thick 
bark and with no thorns), capa, venu( it is very hard and has a very 
small central aperture), vamsa (it has thorns and the space 
between any two of its knots is long), satina (it is similar to that of 
vaméa but smaller than the latter), kantaka (according to the 
commentator kunatta, meaning a very big and long type of 
bamboo, bearing seeds like wheat), and bhalliika (according to the 
commentator, halluka, which is a big and long type of bamboo 
having no thorns) (AS. 2.17.5 ). Those varieties of bamboos which 
are with big or small holes, soft surface, long space between the 
joints and without thorns, are meant for making flutes and bows. 


The group of creeping plants (vallivarga) includes vetra 
(cane), <akavalli, vast (Justicia Ganderussa ; it bears flowers like 
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those of Arjuna), sydmalata (Ichnocarpus), ndgalata (betel) etc.(AS. 
2.17.6). 


The group of fibrous plants (valkavarga) includes malati 
Qasminum Grandiflorum) Marva or duarva (panic grass), arka 
(Calotropis Gigantea), sana (hemp), gavedhuka (Coix Barbata), 
atast (Linum Usitatis Simum) and others (AS.2.17.7). Munja 
(Saccharum munja), balbaja(Eleusine Indica)etc. are raw materials 
for preparing ropes (rajjubhanda) (AS.2.17.8). 


Leaves purported for writing material and for other use are 
tali ( Corypha Taliera), tala (Palmyra or Borassus Flabelliformis) 
and bhirja (birch) (AS.2.17.9). Flowers giving concoction for 
preparing colour material are kiméuka (Butea Frondosa), 
kusumbha (Carthamus Tinctorius) and kunkuma (Crocus Sativus) 
(AS.2.17.10).. 


Medicinal plants (osadhavarga) include Bulbous roots, roots, 
fruits, etc. (AS.2.17.11), 


Kautilya has often advised the Kings to use poisons against 
their enemies. For the purpose of collecting poison various plants 
were made to grow in the forests. All the plants however cannot 
be identified. The group of these plants (visavarga) includes 
kalakata (it is the secretion from leaves of fig-like tree), 
vatsanabha having leaves like those of Nirgundi ; halahala having 
blue and elongated leaves: mesa-srnga looking like the bud of a 
blue lotus; musta - a variety of plant which is white as conch- 
shell; mahdavisa bearing flesh colored fruit of the form of breast- 
nipple; vellitaka having the root like a monkey’s testicles: 
haimavata being the product of the Himalayas and having long 
leaves; kalingaka - a product of the Kalinga country and is like the 
yava (barley); kolasdraka having fruits like those of rose-apple 
(jamba); austraka - a fruit shaped like the testicles of the camel: 
gauradara - a bulbous root of black colour : balaka (also called 
palaga or palanga in the commentaries) having the shape of the 
long pepper and similar other poisonous plants. It is likely that 
all these plants were put in one and the same forest, and separate 
forests for the implantation of each of these trees are not 
obviously meant here. Likewise poisonous snakes and insects 
were kept in jars (sarpasca kitah te eva kumbhagatah) somewhere in 
the forests. (AS.2.17.12). 
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Kautilya gives a list of skins flayed out of some forest 
animals for the use of domestic or other purposes. These animals 
are godha (lizard ), seraka or siraka (porpoise or white-skinned 
godha), dvipi (leopard), rksa (bear), simgumara (dolphin), simha 
(lion), vyaghra (tiger), hasti (elephant), mahisa (buffalo), camara, 
srmara khadga (rhinoceros), gomrga (bison) and gavaya (gayal). 
Kautilya adds that bones (asthi), bile (pitta), tendons ( snayu) , 
eyes (aksi), teeth (danta) , horns (Srnga), hooves (khura), tails 
(puccha) of the above-mentioned animals and also of other beasts 
including deer, birds, and wild animals (vyala) are also said to be 
collected by the officers under the supervision of Kupyadhyaksas 
(carma-asthi-pitta-snayu-aksi-danta-srnnga-khura-pucchani, anyesam 
vapi mrga-pasu-paksi-vyalanam - AS, 2.17.13). In the 14" Adhikarana, 
named Aupanisadika, Kautilya has shown how bones and other 
materials taken out of forest-animals were used for secret 
practices against the enemies. 


Kalayasa (iron), tamra (copper), vrtta (steel), kamsa (bronze), 
sisa (lead), trapu (tin), vaikrntaka (mercury) and drakuta (brass) are 
included in the group of base metals. These metals were intended 
for preparing ploughs, pestles, which provided livelihood (diva), 
and machines, weapons, etc. for protection of the city (puraraksa) 
(AS. 2.17.17). It may be presumed that separate factories were 
established in forest zones for each class of production. In this 
context, Kautilya advises the Master of the Armoury 
(Ayudhagardhyaksa) to be conversant with the raw, defence 
material in the forests and their qualities and to avoid any 
adulteration (AS. 2.18.20). 


Although these metals come from mines, which are under 
the direct control of the Director of mines (Akaradhyaksa) (AS. 
2.12), yet these have been noted here for the reason that forests 
or forest land at the time perhaps contained a number of mines. 
The Kupyadhyaksa had nothing to do with these mines, but he 
was in charge of kupyagrha stationed in the city where wood etc. 
collected from the forests and processed in the factories were 
stored. 


Among the forest-produce, there was also the group of 
containers (bhanda) made of vidala i.e. bamboo or cane 
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(vam Savetradikr tam vidalam - Mysore commentary) and of clay 
(mrttika) (AS.2.17.15). 


Charcoal (angara), husks (tusa) and ashes (bhasma) are the 
by-products from wood etc, for which some parts of the forests 
were allotted; special areas (vata) were constructed for deer, 
beasts, birds and wild animals (vydla); the forest land also 
provided enclosed space for fuel and grass (kdstha-trna-vatah ) 
(AS.2.17.16). 


Factories established in and outside forests area as already 
mentioned, were obviously purposed for manufacturing wares 
from the above forests such as wood , metal, cane, ropes and so 
on. The king had to depend on the Kupyadhyaksa, for the latter 
was responsible not only for the protection and nourishment of 
the forests, but also for utilizing the forest produce to help the 
king in the welfare of his kingdom. Product of forests and also of 
the factories established therein or outside the forest greatly met 
the social requirements and also checked the possible damage 
that might be caused by the kings’ opponents, Undoubtedly quite 
a substantial income came to the state from the forest wealth. 


In the capital there was a storehouse for forest produce 
(kupyagrha), built under the supervision of the Director of Stores 
(Sannidhata) (AS.2.5.1). The store-house for forest produce of 
which timber was the principal commodity, was required to 
posses many long halls (dirghabahula-sala); adjacent to the walls 
of the halls some rooms were constructed, perhaps, for storing 
therein minor forest products (AS. 2.5.5), 


Kautilya has not explicably stated the importance of forests, 
for the very reason that since the Vedic period survival of the 
beings much depended on the forests and forest- produce. It is 
obvious that materials taken out of the forests meted the needs of 
the people of the city and these were exported outside the 
kingdom for exchange of other commodities. The importance of 
the forests has been upheld by Kautilya when he states that the 
king should protect the produce-forests (dravyavana), elephant 
forests (hastivana), irrigation works and mines which had been 
made in early times, and even if they existed in later times 
without any major interruption, attempt should be made to 
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establish new forests, factories etc, (AS. 2.1.39) to sustain larger 
extent of the breathing society. 


A few years after the composition of AS, the great emperor 
Asoka made it mandatory to plant medicinal herbs and trees, 
besides shade-trees along the roads and fruit plants on the water 
lands. In his second Rock Edict, ASoka records his decision and 
execution of planting medicinal trees for the treatment of 
humans and animals. In some cases, when suitable medical herbs 
for humans or animals were not available, ASoka had caused to 
import them and grown. Kautilya distinguishes two principal 
types of forests. The descriptions given above are concerned with 
the dravyavana or produce-forest; the other forest being the 
hastivana or elephant-forest which in Kautilya’s time was 
probably a sanctuary. 


Kautilya instructs the king to establish elephant-forests 
(hastivana) on the border of the kingdom and there chosen 
foresters were to guard the elephants (atavyaraksa). The 
elephant-forests were under the supervision of a superintendent 
(Nagavanadhyaksa) who, with the assistance of the guards, 
protected the environment of these forests so that the elephants 
remained healthy and active. It may be pointed out that this 
Nagavanadhyaksa owas different from Hastyadhaksa 
(Superintendent of Elephants) whose duty was to train king’s 
elephants and look after their physical fitness, for, a king’s 
victory over his enemies largely depended on the elephants 
(hastipradhano hi vijayo rajfiam — AS.2.2.13) Elephant-forest could 
be made on mountains, along a river, beside lakes or a swampy 
land (AS.2.2.7). 


It is evident that the hastivana had little economic value, for, 
elephants required to be maintained mainly for the purpose of 
war. It may be presumed that both kinds of forests (dravyavana 
and hastivana) belonged to the state. Besides the mrgavana 
mentioned in AS.2.2.4, referring to the animal park, another 
mrgavana (deer-park) has also been mentioned (AS.8.4.44) where 
deer lived in plenty (mrgah prabhitah) and benefited the 
countrymen with abundant meat and skin (prabhitamamsa- 
carmopakarinah ) and who could be easily controlled. Kautilya 
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advises that rogue elephants are to be cautiously caught from the 
elephant-forests, otherwise they ruin the country (AS.8..4.45). 


Kautilya has not specified any strong measure for the 
protection of forest or forest-trees. But he has prescribed 
different types of punishment for causing injury to trees, their 
branches, fruits, creepers, etc. that constitute various parts of the 
forest or a park, Kautilya instructs the administration that in the 
case of putting fire to the produce-forest (dravyavana) or an 
elephant-forest (hastivana), the incendiary is to be burnt in fire 
(AS.4.11.20). This is a glaring example of serious concern of the 
state to protect forests. Under no circumstances destruction of a 
forest was not tolerated by the Administration. 


For cutting off the shoots of trees in the parks in and near a 
city, that bore flowers and fruits, a fine of six panas was slapped 
on the wrong-doer; for cutting small branches the fine of twelve 
panas and for cutting big branches that of twenty four panas were 
imposed. Cutting of trunks and uprooting trees were considered 
serious offence for which due punishment is recommended by 
Kautilya. In the cases of damage caused to bushes and creepers 
carrying fruits and flowers, suitable fines were slapped. Fines 
were also levied in the cases of destroying trees in the holy 
places, in the forests meant for penance- groves and trees grown 
in the cremation ground. Kautilya has urged upon the people to 
preserve the prominent trees marked with royal seal ; 
distinguishable signs were to be put on trees to ascertain the 
boundaries (simavrksesu) and also on those grown in sanctuaries 
(caityesu) as also in the royal enclosures (rdjavanesu). By such 
various courses of action Kautilya directly tried to restrict 
people’s intentional or unintentional attempts at wrong-doings 
to the forest-property and at the same time endeavoured to 
check the problem of forest-ecosystem by not allowing setting 

fire to the forest, illicit felling of trees, encroachment and other 
unscientific treatment to the forest life. 


Kautilya has often referred to Atavi and Atavika in the sense 
of the forest tribes who used to settle in forests beyond the 
boundaries of towns and villages. These tribes are said to be 
engaged in attacking people under cover of night, and robbed 
them in cash; generally they were many in number, fought 
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openly, and seized and ruined neighboring localities (AS. 
8.4.41.43). An allusion to the forest chieftain’s aspiration for 
seizing the throne from the king has been made; if the chieftain 
gathered power or strength to establish his own territory, the 
king is advised to win over other forest-lords with money or 
honour (AS.12.3.17). The king sometimes recruited troops from 
wild tribes (atavibala), but they were seen to be more anxious for 
plunder (vilopartham) than for fight for the king. Such troops 
were apparently under the leadership of their own chieftains. 
(AS.9.3.18-20). There is enough reason to believe from Kautilya’s 
statements that the forest-troops procured by the king to fight 
on his side maintained their detachment from the general army. 
For defensive fortifications, forest was one of the places where 
forts (vanadurga) were advised to be constructed for strategic 
reasons. The vanadurga was to be full of wagtail, water and 
thicket (khafijanodakam stambhagahanam). This fort was generally 
used as places for foresters or places of retreat of the royal 
persons in times of calamity (AS.2.3.2). 


Kautilya was an efficient minister having the potentiality of 
highly successful in managing the state. The art of controlling the 
forest and their produce was made by him with sharp attention 
to the good governance which require amongst others a 
systematic collection of forest produce and utilization of the 
tracts of forest-land for various purposes. He was well aware that 
the existence of living beings is dependent very much on natural 
surroundings as well their components, such as, flora, fauna, 
water resources and large forests. To keep the people happy with 
a healthy environment and with supplies from forest regions, and 
also for the purpose of enriching the royal treasury, Kautilya, led 
by his empiric knowledge, has given enough concentration on 
the overall maintenance of all the productive forest of the state. 
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Language of Sanskrit Drama 


Saroja Bhate 
Sistas aE WepTEGay wea wirrdfaaer aro 
aa Ma-gen aararargadda wpa fered 
Taran «4 ane, adanstr ysafea-sifyanr- 


An attempt is made here to present a brief account of the 
language of Sanskrit drama particularly with reference to aspects 
of identity related to them. 


Theorists of Sanskrit literature recommend three idioms of 
poetry: Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. We are, for the 
present, concerned with the first two since they constitute 
classical dramatic literature of India. Scholars both, traditional as 
well as modern, record different opinions about the relationship 
between these two. I follow the generally accepted view. Sanskrit 
is the name given to an ancient vernacular, which was "refined", 
"rendered fit", while the word Prakrit stands for a group of 
vernaculars initially spoken by different communities settled in 
different parts of ancient India which were later systematically 
formalized by grammarians and developed into literary idioms. 
In the beginning Sanskrit and some Prakrits were very much 
similar in form, almost like twin sisters. They deviated from each 
other in the course of time. Sanskrit was tied down by rules of 
grammar and became almost a fixed language, while Prakrits 
were still freely breathing. India is blessed with a rich collection 
of literature both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Drama is the only genre 
of classical Indian literature which is a multilingual composition. 
Dr. T.N. Dave refers to the view of A. Weber’ who accounts for 
this multilinguality as "due to the existence of high degree of 
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social stratification existing in Indian society of the time when 
dramatic literature came into existence in India". Multilinguality 
is, in fact, not unusual. Woolner tell us that even in western 
dramatic tradition different dialects are found to be used. 
However, according to him, unlike in Western drama, in Indian 
classical drama different dialects are used in the same household 
and they are perfectly understood by each other.’ Again, this is 
not unusual in India. Woolner further quotes Grierson as saying, 
"In India there is nothing extraordinary in such a polyglot 
medley. It is paralleled by the conditions of any large house in 
Bengal at the present day, in which there are people from every 
part of India each of whom speaks his own language and is 


understood by others, though none of them attempts to speak 
what is not his mothertongue."” 


Does this hold true of Sanskrit drama throughout its history? 
Does the existence of almost all texts of Sanskrit drama 
containing multiplicity of Prakrits imply multilingual audience? 
Do these dramatic idioms reflect social history of India 
particularly with reference to social identities? These are some of 
the questions which deserve to be addressed. But first, a brief 


survey of Sanskrit drama, both in theory and practice, as far as its 
language is concerned. 


Natyasastra, the foremost treatise on dramaturgy in Sanskrit 
presents a wide spectrum of dramatic idioms covering the whole 
world beginning with non-human beings and ending with divine 
beings. Bharata speaks of atibhasa- language of gods, aryabhasa- 
language of noble beings, jatibhasa- language of different social 
strata and yonyantari bhasa- language of beings belonging to other 
living species.’ He further describes seven desabhdasas, regional 
languages, as Sauraseni, Magadhi, Avantika, Pracya, 
Ardhamagadhi, Bahitka, and Daksinatya.* All these names show 
the regional basis of this classification, Bharata further 
distinguishes different phonetic features typical of regions. Here 
we have, therefore, an instance of linguistic identity based on 
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geography as well as features of pronunciation. The dramatic 
theory recommends the use of those dialects for the persons 
representing characters belonging to the respective regions. 
Then there is a list of seven vibhdasds or dialects spoken by persons 
belonging to low class such as sabaras (mountaineers or 
barbarians), abhiras (milkmen), canddlas (outcastes), vanecaras 
(foresters), etc.! Bharata describes phonetic features of these 
dialects.’ 


The theory of drama as laid down in the Natyasastra 
prescribes the use of Sanskrit by characters belonging to noble 
class (i.e. heroes who, by convention, always belong to high 
class), learned and educated persons and by females in 
exceptional circumstances.* While on the one hand its use is 
restricted to characters with cultural background, on the other, it 
is forbidden even to noble characters devoid of education.’ 
Sanskrit is thus obviously a status symbol in the world of drama. 
Different Prakrits are assigned to different characters. For 
instance, queens, harlots, heroines and their friends speak 
Sauraseni, the servants in the harem, eunuchs, chamberlains etc. 
speak Magadhi, Vidiisaka, the buffoon or jester speaks Pracya or 
Avanti, while Ardhamagadht is assigned to merchants etc. After 
studying this distribution of dialects over dramatic characters Dr. 
T.N. Dave observes, "The questions of sex, prestige, learning and 
social status are involved while distributing the dialects for the 
stage."° Rajendran concludes his observations on sociolinguistic 
problems in Natyasastra as follows: "Social hierarchy and power 
structure are reflected in the elaborate protocols and modes of 
addresses prescribed in the Natyasastra. We have an elaborately 
worked out social hierarchy in Sanskrit drama... the language 
used by the diverse elements of this vast social hierarchy gives us 
an idea of their social identity in general manners. 


Ibid., 17.49-56 
Ibid., 17.57-61 
Ibid., 17.31-43 
Ibid., 17.34, 35 
Ibid. 

Dave: 101 
Rajendran : 133 
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Although the dramatic dialects and their distribution by 
Bharata are shown to accord to social reality, reality is denied to 
the dramatic dialects themselves. Rajendran says, "We have 
reasons to suspect that none of the language types mentioned in 
the Natyasastra is any of the genuine languages prevalent in 
different parts of the country"! According to him most of these 
languages may be literary versions of the actual languages. Many 


other scholars share this view. We will turn to this question at 
the end. 


From theory we turn to practice and here we see that the 
scenario offered by the classical Indian dramatic literature spread 
over a period of about 15 centuries presents a variegated picture. 
Following facts must be noted before we proceed further: 


1. Although theorists recognize three idioms for drama, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhraméfa, in practice, with a 
singular exception, Sanskrit has been the most preferred 
idiom. 

2. With a very few exceptions Sanskrit drama has always 
been multilingual. 

3. The Prakrits of Sanskrit drama Show, on the one hand, 
considerable deviations from their theoretical form, while 


on the other, they evince close relation with the 
grammarians' Prakrits. 


A brief account of the Prakrit's appearing in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature is submitted here with a view to finding out 
whether in the first place, they elicit any kind of identity and 


secondly, if yes, what the nature of that identity is. 


Though Bharata recommends use of several dialects and sub- 
dialects in Sanskrit drama, practice is confined to a few of them 
and a few more, not recommended by Bharata, are added. Among 
the available Sanskrit dramas the Mrcchakatikam has the 
maximum number of Prakrits (about 15) spoken by about 32 
characters, while in Abhijfianasakuntalam 31 out of 48 characters 
speak Prakrit.’ An account of the Prakrits in different Sanskrit 
dramas and their ratio with the usage of Sanskrit is presented by 
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scholars like K.R. Chandra and Dr. Dave. Their surveys show that 
by and large, 50% of the text of Sanskrit dramas appears in 
different Prakrits. 


Sauraseni is the most prominent among the Prakrits. It is 
originally a vernacular spoken around the region called Sirasena 
(Mathura). In Sanskrit drama, both in theory and practice it is 
spoken by female characters, Vidtisaka, children, astrologers etc. 
It occupies the first place among the dialects used in prose 
passages of Sanskrit plays. According to some scholars the form 
of classical drama was fixed in Siirasena country and therefore it 
appears as a normal prose of Sanskrit drama.’ The close similarity 
between Sauraseni as it appears in its earliest form in the 
fragments of drama ascribed to ASvaghosa and Sanskrit is due to 
the fact that Sanskrit evolved out of spoken Sauraseni.” Here 1s an 
illustration of a small dialogue in Prakrit and Sanskrit from the 
fifth act of Abhijmanasakuntalam: 


Theat :- veqe fete aqarats| 

Us - Bs Heady! | 

That :- sear ur A agromaedt sifer wel Urahaet yes ae 4 
daft yissn ay wana aku wore fee weHdaeHea 

WE :- fe Y | seit wee 


tet :- fefeequee| 


Magadht is the dialect spoken around the region of Magadha 
in the East. It was the language of the Magadha Empire. Dramatic 
theory assigns it to characters belonging to lower class such as 
servants, fishermen, policemen, barbers and Jain monks. The list 
of characters supposed to speak in Magadhi given by Pischel in 
his Prakrit grammar is reproduced by Woolner.’ It clearly shows 
that Magadhi is assigned to low characters. Leuders has, after 
studying the dialects in Asvaghosa's drama, identified the 
language of the dusta (wicked) as Magadhi.* Keith's remark in this 
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context, namely, "the fact that the speaker of old Magadhi is 
dusta (wicked) reminds us of the bad character enjoined by 
Magadha’ is worthnoting. C. Rajendran also cites the opinion of 
Madhav Deshpande that assignment of Magadhi to low class 
people is "due to the loss of power by Magadha and the rise of 
other power centres in ancient India after the fall of the Mauryan 
empire." Here we have an example of negative identity due to 
loss of power. Sakari, one of the vibhdsas assigned to Sakdaras 
(brother-in-law of the king), black-smiths, hunters etc. is 
traceable to Magadhi.? When the character of Sakdra in 
Mrcchakatika recites : 


wT aeEaRemakarrsareat cafe feroonsy Hosrasy 
FAR AAC ASA... etc. it appears to some scholars to be a 
deliberate mockery of the old Magadhi or Ardhamagadhi spoken 
by Jain monks. It is, therefore, not unlikely that language of a 
particular social group was subjected to travesty in literary 
compositions like dramas. However, it is difficult then to 
understand why innocent children like Rohasena and 
Sarvadamana are made to speak in Magadhi. 


Maharastri is yet another variety of Prakrit employed for 
songs of female characters. The heroines and their friends, for 
instance, speak in Sauraseni and sing in Maharastri. As the name 
suggests, it was, originally the language spoken by people living 
in the region around the river Godavari and according to 
linguists its traces are found in old Marathi. It is not known to 
Bharata. It makes its first appearance in Kalidasa's dramas and is 
regularly used in subsequent dramas for songs. Its entry in 
Sanskrit drama was due to its established fame as a beautiful 
language most suited for lyrical songs. There are literary 
compositions like the anthology called Gahasattasai entirely in 
Maharastri. Here is the wellkonwn song sung by Hamsapadika in 
the 5“ act of Sakuntalam : 
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seat Ga de vitae WaT 
ercaetahegqan aga drakalfa v1 Fey 


Apart from these three main Prakrits there are many other 
Prakrits found in different dramas. The Mrcchakatikam of 
Siidraka composed sometime in the beginning of the C.E. is said 
to closely follow the line laid down by Bharata and illustrates the 
use of almost all Prakrits prescribed by Bharata through its 
characters. Such dialects which make sporadic appearances 
deserve closer study with reference to their socio-linguistic 
aspects. Perhaps, they belong to the category of secondary 
language described by Sheldon Pollock. Pollock distinguishes 
between primary and secondary languages of classical Indian 
literature ; Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa are the three 
primary “cosmopolitan idoms" according to him, while he 
describes them as secondary languages which were used for 
mimetic purpose in drama. They appear, says he, "in drama in 
direct discourse and aside from imitative use of language to 
provide local colour in drama."’ 


Some scholars are of the opinion that Prakrit utilized by 
Agvaghosa, Bhasa, Kalidasa and Stidraka must have been drawn 
from current mediums in those days. Other scholars of Prakrit 
languages are of the view that Prakrits were formalized as 
literary languages already at the time of Kalidasa and "the 
ground for more extended use of dialects may be attributed to 
literary purpose rather than to any attempt to imitate the speech 
of the day."” ) 


This brings us to another important issue, raised in the 
beginning, namely, adaptability of the audience to the 
multilingual performance involving frequent code switching. To 
what extent were the Prakrits understood by the audience in the 
past who watched the performance of, for instance, 
Abhijfianasakuntalam or Mrcchakatikam? A clue to the upper 
limit is offered by Keith who tells us that as early as in A.D. 900 
Rajasekhara in his Balaramayana alludes to the appearance of 
Sanskrit Chayas for Prakrit texts in mss. of dramas as a normal 
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feature. Literary Prakrits thus, already before the beginning of 
the second millennium, ceased to exist in the society either as 
first or second languages. Sheldon Pollock observes that the 
Sanskrit poets did not speak Prakrit (as they did not speak 
Sanskrit either) at least in the form in which we know it in 
Prakrit literary texts. He remarks that the word 'Prakrit' typically 
connotes a literary language rather than a spoken vernacular. 


The language of the drama, be it Sanskrit or Prakrit, is thus a 
non living literary language. Neither Sauraseni nor Maharastri 
represents in any form the regions after which they are named 
nor do they offer identity to any specific speech community. 


It is believed that literature holds a mirror unto society. The 
issue of language and identity implies in fact, the existence of 
language as a social phenomenon, be it a part of the living 
present or frozen past. It is an accepted fact the creative 
literature depicts a world mixed with fact and fancy and a 
historian has to carefully isolate the one from the other. It is 
difficult to ascertain to what extent we can reconstruct facts of 
history from the classical Indian literature composed in literary 
languages far removed from spoken vernaculars. The world of 
makebelieve of this literature begins, indeed, with the very 
medium of expression. This reminds me of a very interesting 
remark by Woolner in connection with the use of Sanskrit 
throughout the dramatic performance by the hero: "The hero 
therefore spoke Sanskrit (because he was educated) and by a 
stage convention spoke it always, just as stage kings almost 
always, and real kings rarely, wear a crown." However, the place 
of honour accorded to Sanskrit in Sanskrit drama can have 
historical implication ; it may suggest that the Natyasastra was a 
part of the movement, which started some time before the 
beginning of C.E., to restore Sanskrit to its pristine glory which 
was overshadowed by the dominance of Prakrits. 


Scholars, both of Prakrit language as well as classical Indian 
drama, have, time and again, pointed out how the dramatic 
Prakrits are far removed from their vernacular counterparts. 
Keith has, for instance, pointed out that the usage of Prakrits in 
drama is motivated by literary purpose rather than an attempt to 
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imitate the speech of the day.’ He says "It cannot be held that...... 
the usage of the plays could be put down simply to the copying of 
the actual practice in life."’ And therefore, the statement made 
by C. Rajendran, namely, "the language used by the diverse 
elements of this vast social hierarchy gives us an idea of their 
social identity in general manner,"’ has to be taken with a grain 
of salt. 


This reminds me of some interesting statements made by 
Sheldon Pollock in his recent articles entitled "Sanskrit Literary 
Culture from inside Out." I quote a few below: 


"The theory no less than the practice of Sanskrit Kavya... 
was the single most powerful determinant of vernacular 
conceptions of literature... what makes Kavya different from 
everything else has essentially to do with the language itself." 
"Hardly more attention is given to what Kavya means as a form of 
moral reasoning, as a way of understanding how life is to be 
lived." "It is the exclusion of natural language from the realm of 
literature that, to a significant degree defines Sanskrit literary 
culture." He comments on the discovery of the fragments of 
Agvaghosa's dramas in a far off place in China as follows; "This 
range of circulation was made possible not so much by the 
religious universalism of Buddhism as by the literary 
universalism of Sanskrit and its aesthetic power."” 


The choice of language in classical Indian literary tradition 
is, then, as pointed out by Sheldon Pollock, dictated by aesthetic 
considerations, by its transethnic and global character, rather 
than by social considerations. He cites examples from ancient 
history of India, of Buddhist and Jains profusely writing in 
Sanskrit and, before that, Brahmanic rulers promoting Prakrit 
literature. 


With this I am forced to arrive at, rather an antithesis, 
namely, that the choice of language does not necessarily speak of 
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identities, or, sometimes it speaks of identities which are beyond 
social and political domains. 
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Putrikad Interpretation of the 
Mahabharata 


Simon Brodbeck 


WeaH-AeTIT: AeA “Ufa” -aratvafrast fayery, set 
“ofianl’-wreg: Usasy Ue: Tana dra: gtd 
uftara, ufrera: faaeand ae arena Yat ser 
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qa Oat Wa AWM Waka wal: RA Aca: a: Aad AT Aca 
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INTRODUCTION’ 


A putrika is a woman whose son is dedicated to his maternal 
grandfather’s patriline in the context of ancestral ritual and 
inheritance. Such a woman can pose a danger to the patriline into 
which she marries. This paper introduces the figure of the putrika 
as described in the Dharmasiitras and Dharmasastras and as 
exemplified by Arjuna’s wife Citrangada in the Mahabharata, and 
then suggests the idea of the putrika as a tool for the 
interpretation of several other stories within the Mahabharata: 


1. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Second 
International Indology Graduate Research Symposium, in 
Cambridge, on 23 September 2010. Some of the interpretations 
mentioned here are also suggested in Brodbeck 2009. 
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the stories of RSyasrnga, Visvamitra, Manu, Daksa, Savitri, 
Pariksit, and Draupadi. The Mahabharata’s royal-ancestral subject 
matter provides a fitting context for the exploration of a 
recurring gendered problematic. In the end, we can begin to 
understand why so much discursive weight has been mustered to 
establish and extol a woman's normative duty to be pativrata - 
that is, ‘avowed to her husband’ and to the prosperity and 
continuity of his patriline. 


SRADDHA AND PUTRIKA IN THE DHARMA TEXTS 


The sraddha ceremony is described in old Sanskrit texts as a 
kind of cult of the ancestors. It is a regular offering to sustain 
those in the pitrloka, the ancestral heaven. The ritual patron 
symbolically feeds father, grandfather, and great-grandfather | 
with morsels of food. There are descriptions and discussions of 
the sraddha in the Mahabharata (13.23-4; 13.87-92: Harivamsa 11- 
13), and also in the Dharmasiitras and Dharmaéastras (Apastamba 
Dharmasitra 2.16-20; Gautama Dharmasiitra 15: Baudhayana 
Dharmasutra 2.14-15; Vdasistha Dharmasitra 11:16-44; Manusmrti 
3:122-285). The sraddha evokes the idea of a line of fathers 
stretching off into the distant past and, hopefully, continuing 
through into the future. It would evoke that idea in a different 
way for men and for women, since men can be in a line of fathers 
in a way that women cannot. In each generation a wife is 
involved, but in subsidiary fashion. Think of the way surnames 
work when women take their husbands’ names in marriage. 


If all men did the sraddha and had children, the line would 
keep forking and form a tree structure, because men often have 
more than one son. But because of the inheritance of land and 
the necessity for communal representation, this tree pattern - 
which has already been stripped of one parent in every 
generation in order that it can be a pattern - is often seen 
stripped of its branches, as a sheer trunk; a bamboo, a vaméa. This 
is a regal paradigm, a line of singular inheritance and 
guardianship of an expanding people and place. Where there is 
no tie between line and land, the idea of a line into the past can 
come to emphasise biological and property inheritance much 
less, so that one may think in terms of a line not of fathers and 
sons, but of teachers and students. But where kingship is 
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concerned, on whatever scale it may be, one finds lists showing 
one preeminent male per generation, with younger brothers only 
occasionally mentioned, as emigrants, assistants, or handy 
spares. 


The ancestral system places a massive existential pressure 
on any king to have a good son. The texts on dharma explain what 
to do if a man has no son: 


pitotsrjet putrikam anapatyo ‘gnim prajapatim 
cestvasmadartham apatyam iti samvadya | 


abhisamdhimatrat putrikety ekesam ll 
tatsamSayan nopayacched abhratrkam Il 


A father who has no son should offer an oblation to Fire and 
Prajapati, proclaim ‘Your son is for my benefit’, and appoint his 
daughter. According to some, he may appoint the daughter by his 
mere intention. Because of this uncertainty, a man should not 
marry a girl who has no brother. 


(Gautama Dharmasitra 28:18-20; tr. Olivelle 2000: ] 
yasyds tu na bhaved bhrata na vijfayeta va pita | 
nopayaccheta tam prajfiah putrikadharmasankayz Il 

A wise man must not marry a girl who has no brother or 


whose father is unknown, for fear that the law of ‘female-son’ 
may be in force. 


(Manusmrti 3:11; tr. Olivelle 2006: 108) 


The appointed lineal daughter (Olivelle’s ‘female-son’) is 
called a putrika. 


The point about whom not to marry is crucial; after having 
a son, a model man must make sure the son marries well, and has 
a grandson for the line. The daughter-in-law’s natal line is a 
potential nuisance: one wants a girl whose family have been able 
to give her away properly and fully. In the standard old-fashioned 
British wedding, the bride is ‘given away’ by her father on behalf 
of his family - and so, by implication, is her future son. 


The Gautama Dharmasitra quotation suggests that a bride’s 
father might have lineally appointed his daughter without telling 
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her husband’s family. It is important for the two families to 
understand each other’s intentions; but marriage in Indian texts 
is sometimes contracted by the couple on their own account, 
before they know much about or have told each other’s families, 
and in situations where one of them is overcome by physical 
desire. In such situations, the other one may have some political 
advantage. 


ARJUNA AND CITRANGADA 


In the Mahabharata, Prince Arjuna, great hero of the 
victorious Pandava brotherhood in the war of Kuruksetra and 
younger brother of King Yudhisthira, marries a putrikd. 
Citrangada is Arjuna’s third wife, and she is a princess. He meets 
her when he is visiting the ruling house of Kalinga, on the east 
coast (Mahabharata 1.207; van Buitenen 1973: 402). He wants her, 
but when he proposes the marriage to her father, her father 
explains that she is his only child and that her son must be his 
own successor as king: 


putro mameyam iti me bhdavand purusottama | 
putrika hetuvidhina samjnita bharatarsabha | 
etac chulkam bhavatv asyah kulakrj jayatam iha | 


I think of her as my son, O best of men; she’s a putrikad, and 
known as such in customary fashion, Bharata’s bull. The price of 
marrying her must be this: that her child will continue the family 
line here. 


(Mahabharata 1.207:21-22b) 


Arjuna marries her anyway, and fathers Babhruvadhana, a 
good son for her and her father, and then rambles on, and has 
other sons from other wives. 


In the Kuruksetra war, Babruvadahana is one of the few sons 
of the Pandavas who does not fight; and all of the sons who do 
fight are killed, so after the war it is not clear that the Pandavas 
have anyone to appoint as Yudhisthira’s heir in the next 
generation. At this tense juncture, in Kalinga, there is a scene 
between Arjuna - out travelling again in connection with 
Yudhisthira’s af’vamedha - and Babhruvahana (Mahabharata 14.78- 
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82; Ganguli 1970: 135-41) is induced to fight against Arjuna; he 
does so, and fells him for dead. This act of paricide has a clear 
symbolic meaning in terms of the fact that Babhruvahana, as the 
son of a putrikd, is necessarily indifferent to his father’s line.’ 
Arjuna only survives thanks to a miracle cure effected by Ulipi, 
one of his other wives (that seems to be her precise significance 
here); he is revived and returns to Hastinapura, where it turns 
out that the widowed wife of his son Abhimanyu has produced a 
grandson for the Pandava line. And when he grows up, Pariksit, 
that grandson, is king after Yudhisthira. So in the end it does not 
matter that one of Arjuna’s wives was a putrikd. 


Arjuna has several wives. But what if a man has only one 
wife, and she is a putrika? Here we see the story of RSyasrnga 
(Mahabharata 3.110-13; Smith 2009: 180-87). 


RSYASRNGA 


RSyasrnga, a country boy, son of a brahmin and a deer, has a 
single horn on his head. In a nearby city, King Lomapada has no 
sons, only a daughter; and drought sets in across his kingdom. 
This is a standard motif indicating regal failure of some kind; in 
this case, there is failure in getting an heir (which is, after all, the 
primary regal duty). The king consults his advisors, who 
recommend that RSsyasrnga be fetched. 


The technique used to procure RSsyasrnga is as follows. 
RSyasrnga is a complete sexual innocent. The king sends an 
experienced courtesan to his part of the country. She waylays 
RSyasrnga and, since he has never seen a sexually mature human 
female before, she bewitches him most effectively. Very soon, 
despite his father’s warnings, he follows her to the city, where he 
is introduced to Princess Santa. He cannot resist her either, and 
they are married, and soon the king has a grandson and heir from 
her, and the drought ends. 


Then RSyasrniga’s father comes looking for his only son, and 
scolds the king, and says he wants his son back. And so, now that 
the king’s problem is solved, RSyagrnga takes the princess away 





1. Fora different, psychoanalytic interpretation of the scene, see 
Goldman 1978: 329-37; Fitzgerald 2007: 194-202. 
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with him and goes home to his father’s house. And presumably 
the couple also produce a son for RSyasrnga’s patriline. 


And everyone lives happily ever after. This is because one 
and the same couple, RSyasrnga and the princess, with one horn 
between them, have produced heirs for two different patrilines, 
one in the city and one in the country. That happened because 
RSyasrnga’s father insisted that RSyasrnga discharge his natal 
lineal duties, and because the king, once he had got what he 
needed from his daughter, was willing to dispose of her. 


One salient theme in this story is evident elsewhere: a 
young man who does not have his senses under control and has 
not mastered his desire can be taken advantage of by a woman, 
and can make a marriage that is not necessarily beneficial to his 
own family. No doubt about it, RSyasrmga was vulnerable to 
seduction; and although things worked out for his line in the end, 
they might not have done. 


In this story, Lomapada’s good daughter Santa is a separate 
character from the courtesan. The princess did not seduce 
Rsyasrnga; she just gave him what he was already desperate for. 
But we can imagine that in other stories, the characters of the 
putrika and the seductress might be combined. 


VISVAMITRA 


Our next story is a story of ViSvamitra (Mahabharata 1.165; 
van Buitenen 1973: 331-3). Visvamitra, a prince from a great 
lineage, is out hunting, and visits Vasistha, and falls in love with 
Vasistha’s cow, and tries to take her away with him when he 
leaves. Vasistha says he cannot spare her; he needs her, among 
other things, to assist in the matter of his ancestral offerings. 
Visvamitra says that he and his army are going to take her 
anyway, and there is nothing Vasistha can do about it. 


But the cow, who knows that Vasistha needs her, fights 
back against Visvamitra herself, and refuses to leave, and 
produces jungley armies of various ethnicities, who defeat 
Visvamitra’s armies; and Vigvamitra cannot take the cow home. 
Visvamitra soon decides not to be a ksatriya any more, and to 
become a brahmin, in which quest he succeeds. 
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We could say that Visvamitra’s decision to become a 
brahmin would coincide with his royal patrilineal failure. In this 
way, we can interpret the cow as Vasistha’s lineal daughter or 
niece. This is the description: 


sadayatam suparsvorum triprthum pafica samvrtam | 
mandtikanetram svakaram pinodhasam aninditam || 
suvaladhim gankukarnam carusrigam manoramam | 
pustayatasirogrivam ... 


She was six units in length, three units across, and five units 
around. She had nice flanks and thighs, froggy eyes, a lovely 
figure, perfect swollen udders, a pretty tail, pointy ears, splendid 
horns, a strong head, and a long neck - the mind's delight! 


(Mahabharata 1.165:13-14c) 


The jungley forces repelling Visvamitra in his attempt to 
get a good-heir-producing wife are interesting: Pahlavas, Sabaras, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Pundras, Kiratas, Dramidas, Simhalas, Barbaras, 
Daradas, and mlecchas (Mahabharata 1.165:35-6). There is a 
discourse of othering here, in connection with peoples who seem 
to defend the putrika method. Yet they are assisting the cause of 
Vasistha, a brahmin of peerless repute! 


MANU 


Manu is the cosmic king, the son of the sun, and the 
ancestor of any number of lineages. Manu’s most famous royal 
son was Iksvaku, ancestor of Rama. At the end of the Ramayana, 
Iksvaku’s great solar line in Ayodhya looks doomed: King Rama 
has banished his wife Sita, never takes another wife, and leads his 
people to drown in the River Sarayi. Iksvaku was ancestor also of 
the Buddha; but in a slightly similar fashion to Rama, the Buddha 
deserts his royal ancestral line and supervises its destruction 
(Strong in press). 


The Rama finale to the days of the old solar line of Ayodhya 
is history at the time of the Pandavas; and a few generations after 
the Kuruksetra war, when Janamejaya, great-grandson of Arjuna, 
is told his royal line at Mahabharata 1.70-90, it is told to him as a 
solar line descended from Manu, as if to replace the old Ayodhya 
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line by adapting and solarising the old lunar line told in the 
Harivamsa (Brodbeck in press; see Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1. THE SOLARISATION OF THE OLD LUNAR LINE 


(Ramayana 1.69; 2.102) (Mahabharata 1.70-90) 
(Harivamsa 20-23) 


Daksa 
Kasyapa ADITI, m. KaSyapa 
Atri 
Vivasvat the Sun Vivasvat the Sun 
Soma the Moon 
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l 
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Rama (Yadavas) (Pauravas) 


Bharata 


Kuru 


Yudhisthira, Bhima, and Arjuna Pandava 


Abhimanyu 


Pariksit 


Janamejaya 


In the story of Manu - the story of the great flood, which is 
told in the Mahabharata by Markandeya (Mahabharata 3.185; van 
Buitenen 1975: 583-5) - Manu finds and nurtures a little fish, and 
before it leaves home the fish promises to help him, and then 
later, when the flood comes, the fish comes and tows Manu across 
the flood to safety in a more northerly land, and through its 
assistance Manu has new descendants there. 


I suggest that the fish is female: a mermaid, a putrikd used 
by Manu to restart his line after the Ayodhya disaster. This is 
suggested by the ancestry presented to Janamejaya at 
Mahabharata 1.70-90. There are two female names in the list of 
Janamejaya’s direct ancestors. Janamejaya is descended from the 
sun, through Manu and Manu’s son-cum-daughter la. Her son 
was Purtravas, who elsewhere is, on his father’s side, a 
descendant of the moon (see e.g. Harivamsa 20:28-21:1). 
Purdravas’s descendant was Yayati, his anointed son was Puru, 
and Arjuna and all the Bharatas are descendants of Puru. The top 
of the line has been changed, to make it a solar line via Manu’s 
retrospective putrika Ila. 
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DAKSA 


The other female name in Janamejaya’s direct ancestry as 
told at Mahabharata 1.70-90 is that of Aditi, also called Daksayani, 


daughter of Daksa. In the line, she comes before Ila. She is the 
mother of the sun. 


In the Manusmrti, Daksa is known to have extended his line 
by the putrika method: 


aputro ‘nena vidhind sutam kurvit putrikam | 
yad apatyam bhaved asyam tan mama syat svadhakaram Il 


anena tu vidhdnena pura cakre ’tha putrikah | 
vivrddhyartham svavamsasya svayam daksah prajapatih ll 
A man with no son may make his female child an appointed 
daughter by means of this formula: ‘Whatever children are born 
in her will offer the refreshment for the dead for me.’ In this way 
in ancient times Daksa himself, a Lord of Creatures, created 
appointed daughters in order to increase his dynastic line. 


(Manusmrti 9:127-128: tr. Doniger and Smith 1991- 212-213) 
So Daksa is the paradigm of the father who uses a putrika. 


In the Mahabharata there is a common and famous story of 
Daksa (Mahabharata 7.173; 10.17-18: 12.274; 12.330; 13.76; 13.145). 
Daksa was hosting a great ritual Sacrifice, and Siva was not 
invited. But Siva turned up anyway, and wrecked Daksa’s 
sacrifice, and the sacrifice fled into the sky in the form of a deer, 
and never came back. It is now a constellation. 


This story of the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice is a re- 
presentation ofa story that appears in the Brahmanas, whereby 
Prajapati, the Lord of Creatures, took a fancy to his own daughter, 
who was in the form of a deer; Prajapati became a stag, and was 
mounting his own daughter. So Siva, on behalf of the gods, shot 
him with an arrow, and the gods achieved a great victory 
(Aitareya Brahmana_ 3.33, amongst other versions: for the 
development, see Sircar 1973: 9-6, 70-73; Kramrisch 1981: 326-8; 
Anand 2007: 199-200). 


Daksa is in the very early generations of Janamejaya’s 
ancestry. It looks like the wrecking of his sacrifice would be a 
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metaphor for a successful stand against the putrika method, 
stopping the putrika’s father from using her as if she were his 
wife, and from taking her son for his line. Siva would thus 
represent her inseminator’s family. Daksa is in the upper reaches 
of Janamejaya’s line, with his daughter; but this is exceptional. In 
Manu’s case the story is told obliquely, with flood and fish, and in 
the vamsa at Mahabharata 1.70 Ila is presented as if she were, in 
many ways, a son of Manu: 


pururavas tato vidvan ilayam samapadyata | 
sa vai tasyabhavan mata pita ceti hi nah srutam | 


Puriiravas the sapient was born from Ila; indeed, she was his 
mother and his father too - or that’s what we’ve heard. 


(Mahabharata 1.70:16) 


SAVITRI 


Savitri is famous as a paradigm of the pativrata wife; she is 
loyal to her husband Satyavat to a vital degree. In the famous 
story (Mahabharata 3.277-83; Smith 2009: 215-33), Yama comes 
for Satyavat, and Savitri rescues him by not letting Yama take 
him. She impresses Yama so much with her statements of wifely 
devotion that he lets her have her husband back. 


As the story begins, Savitri is the only daughter of a sonless 
man. Seeking a son, he pleases the gods for eighteen years, and 
after that, they give him a daughter. Her husband’s ancestors, 
whoever they might be, had better watch out. Despite the fact 
that she is gorgeous, no one wants to marry Savitri. T hough this 
is not stated explicitly in the story, it seems she is suspected as a 
putrika (Jamison 1996: 305 n. 96). Eventually she goes off 
travelling and finds a man, and then her father takes her to that 
man’s parents and arranges the marriage. 


Savitri’s husband Satyavat is an only son. His father is blind, 
and destitute. When, one year later, Yama comes for Satyavat, 
this can be interpreted as the putrika chicken coming to his home 
to roost. Savitri’s father wants Savitri’s son for his line, so it looks 
like it must be the end for Satyavat and his line. But Savitri saves 
her husband; by impressing Yama with her dharmic speeches, 
she frees Satyavat from death, saves his father from ruin, and has 
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a hundred sons for their line. Thus Savitri seems singlemindedly 
and singlehandedly to rebel against the putrika method. She 
crosses the spectrum of motherhood, from putrika to pativrata. 
And she is revered for it. 


Among the boons that Savitri wins from Yama is the boon 
that her father will have a hundred sons. This is an appropriate 
boon, since if Satyavat’s line is to be saved it is not clear what 
would happen to Savitri’s father’s line. 


This story is not like the story of RSyagriga, in which one 
couple produces sons for two different lines. Instead, late in the 
day, Savitri’s mother has a hundred sons. This is the same woman 
with whom Savitri’s father spent more than eighteen years not 
getting a son. But then we hear that Savitri’s new brothers were 
the Malavas, named after their mother Malavi, who was named 
after her father and his people. So although Savitri’s father gets a 
hundred sons, it seems unlikely that they are his in anything 
more than a seminal sense. 


This makes us wonder if the reason why Savitri’s father 
spent eighteen years not getting a son is because he himself 
married a putrika; and hence his sons are otherwise engaged, so if 
he is to service his ancestral line he needs a putrika daughter of 
his own. Thus putrika usage would be infectious and self- 
perpetuating unless concertedly challenged. If we imagine 
Savitri’s natal environment, we might try to imagine a context in 
which the idea of a woman and her people donating her sons to 
the line of some husband would be locally a new idea, with no 
immediate role models to demonstrate it; a context in which, 
from the standpoint of patrilineal family values, there would be 
no proper male role models for sons. Although in the dharma 
texts the putrika method is presented as something one should 
only resort to in situations of dire extremity, and is presented in 
terms of the putrikd’s father and his patriline (thus reckoning it as 
patrilineally as possible), we can try to imagine contexts where 
the idea of patriliny would be revolutionary. But speaking for 
myself, given that my surname nominally comprises fifty percent 
of my personal identity I feel that there is little chance of my 
reliably imagining what might precede such a revolution. 
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In the dharma texts we read that a girl should be married 
young (as young as seven or eight; Mahabharata 13.44:13; 
Manusmrti 9:94), and we can imagine corrective treatment 
sometimes being given to her in her new home, where her role 
model is her mother-in-law, who was likewise imported from 
some other family and then corrected by her own imported 
mother-in-law. In this system each mother-in-law is a woman 
whose own daughters have simply been given away, whether she 
or they like it or not. 


PARIKSIT 


Janamejaya’s father Pariksit was cursed, to die, by Srngin, 
the son of Samika, a muni whom Pariksit had - in Srngin’s 
opinion, at least — insulted. Pariksit, out hunting, had shot a deer 
and was chasing it, but lost it. He asked Samika about the deer but 
Samika said nothing, so Pariksit hung a dead snake around 
Samika’s neck, and that was what so angered Srngin. The curse 
was for Pariksit to die by the venom of the snake-king Taksaka; 
and Taksaka was keen to discharge the duty, and did so despite 
monetary inducements not to, and despite Pariksit’s apparent 
precautions; and when Janamejaya heard about all this, that was 
when he decided to kill all snakes (Mahabharata 1.36-40, 45-7; van 
Buitenen 1973: 97-103, 109-14). 


Encouraged by the interpretations presented above, we can 
read Pariksit’s shot deer as his wife, Samika’s daughter (Brodbeck 
2009b); and we can read Srngin as Pariksit’s son by her, and 
Taksaka as Samika’s ancestor, the threatened dead snake, and 
Pariksit’s death by snakebite as his implied lineal death through 
the putrika operation triggered by Srngin and Taksaka, which is 
solved for both lines at the sarpasatra, by Janamejaya, Pariksit’s 
considerably later son and heir (by a different wife). Janamejaya, 
as a result of what he is told at that sarpasatra (i.e. his solar 
ancestry and the Pandava story, including the substories 
mentioned above, amongst others), decides to let the dharmic 
snakes, including Taksaka, stay alive. 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the stories mentioned in this paper occur in other 
texts besides the Sanskrit Mahabharata, in different versions, and 
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sometimes in different versions within the Mahabharata. I have 
been talking only of the Mahabharata versions, and thinking of 
them in the context of the Mahabharata as a whole. I have tried 
not to take liberties with the text; but in reading literature we are 
empowered to be interpretive, and it seems to me that there is a 
common theme running through a good deal of the Mahabharata’s 
discourse. Other stories, in addition to the ones I have discussed 
here, are susceptible to this kind of interpretation: and its 
widespread applicability suggests that the putrika problem is a 
central concern of the text, and provides a rationale for the 
inclusion within it of many stories which at first glance might 
seem to be rather tangential. 


In a way, the text sketches a continuum of feminity, from 
putrika to pativrata, with the putrika being practically a man in 
Some respects. That continuum would be connected with 
sexuality in ways that can be caricatured, but which nonetheless 
are complex and subtle and in many ways ill-served by the crude 
digital lineal-theoretical perspective I have essayed. If the 
Mahabharata sketches a continuum of femininity it also has a 
corresponding continuum of masculinity, from eunuch to uber- 
ksatriya, with in the latter case a caricatured sexualised 
masculinity that can sometimes seem parodic. Nonetheless, as I 
have tried to show, the text does place gender politics at the hub 
of the wider politics of lineage, kingdom, and the vehicle through 
time. There is also the distinct possibility of opting out of the 
whole sick business, forsaking the bondage of action and the way 
of the fathers. But for ksatriya men at least, and in the 


Mahabharata at least, such opting out is generally presented as 
irresponsible, 


By concentrating on a reproductive-structural idea in some 
of the Mahabharata’s apparently incidental stories, in this paper | 
have held off discussion of the story of the Pandavas and 
Draupadi. Their story seems peculiarly complicated because it is 
overdetermined by the divine Krsna-led avatara plan to rescue 
the earth through them and through the Kuruksetra war. This 
plan is announced by a disembodied voice at Krsna Draupadi’s 


birth: 


sarvayosidvara krsn@ ksayam ksatram ninisati ll 
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surakaryam iyam kale karisyati sumadhyama | 
asya hetoh ksatriyanam mahad utpatsyate bhayam Il 


Krsna, the best of all women, wants to lead the military 
order to destruction. In time, she of the fine waist will perform 
this duty for the gods. Because of her, a great danger will arise for 
the ksatriyas. 


(Mahabharata 1.155:44c-45) 


Draupadi is apparently a pativrata, but she is dishonoured in 
the dicing scene because of her diverse sexuality, and she 
excoriates her husbands and then goads them to the war; and in 
it all the men in her natal family are killed, and then so are her 
own sons, the Draupadeyas (known as such after their maternal 
grandfather). And so the Pandava line continues, with Krsna’s 
assistance, through Abhimanyu, Arjuna’s son by Krsna’s sister 
Subhadra (a one-man wife). Once the divine work is done, Pandu 
gets his patrilineal heir; and this happens because Draupadi is 
replaced by a more conventional woman, in a manner somewhat 
resembling Savitri’s switch-over. 
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Passions and Emotions 
in the Indian Philosophical-Religious Traditions: 
Some Preliminary Remarks 


Raffaele Torella 


facta STATA: Sayaddarhraa: | —s 
arora fia wafafgaereacat: sagmariern arprear- 
Pama at, a wuraicg teeruast a areata saa 
Tae 


Anyone enquiring into the status of passions and emotions 
in traditional India is surprised to find that the subcontinent, so 
avid for analysis in every field of knowledge, has never produced 
any science similar to western psychology. As a first response, 
what comes to mind is the gymnosophist’s answer to Socrates 
who was questioning him about man’s nature: “But how can we 
deal with the human before knowing about the divine?” Too busy 
contemplating the fearful symmetries of the supernatural, were 
the Indians consequently not particularly interested in 
untangling the developments of human behaviour? The absence 
of psychology, as an independent discipline at least, appears all 
the more surprising if one considers that the Indians have never 
lacked a capacity either for introspection or for cataloguing. With 
the former, they have achieved results never surpassed in 
research on the two realities which, since they naturally coincide 
with the observer-subject, lend themselves the more readily to 
eluding observation. I refer to breathing, the breath of life, 
literally dissected by yoga, and language, the subject of the most 
discerning analysis that mankind has ever devoted to this 
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fundamental and pervasive reality. The Indians have never been 
in short supply with regard to their cataloguing ability and, on 
the contrary, have raised it to even maniacal levels, so that it is 
rampant in all scientific, aesthetic, philosophical and religious 
literature and is often one of the prime reasons making its 
reading so arduous. The first great philosophical system to 
develop from Upanisadic and epic speculation was given the 
name Samkhya, meaning ‘connected with enumeration, listing’. 


It is in fact in philosophical texts, starting precisely from 
those of the Samkhya school, that we should look for a thesaurus 
of human passions and emotions, analysed and classified with 
obstinate accuracy and an absolutely neutral and scientific grasp, 
as in the classical texts of Vaigesika, or else with a mixture of 
coldness and preoccupation, as often occurs in Buddhist and Jaina 
texts that describe them, keeping their gaze fixed on the 
meditating devotee who might be threatened by them. But the 
researcher into Indian passions and emotions will soon discover 
with equal surprise that he must delve into treatises on aesthetics 
and rhetoric perhaps even more than into philosophical and 
religious texts. Risking here, moreover, losing both the reader 
and himself in labyrinthine systematics, in his investigation of 
the essence of poetry and the theatre, the Indian rhetorician 
must first tackle man’s basic passions/emotions (bhava), which 
the poet or actor must portray so that the reader or spectator can 
savour their essence, finally liberated from the restrictions of the 
individual ego. 


If, now satiated by descriptions - albeit sometimes of great 
precision - the researcher of passions wishes to discover how 
they are assessed in the Indian world, things become even more 
complicated. They are differently assessed according to the 
subject’s social position, his belonging to one or another of the 
four basic states of life (arama), and according to caste. While 
anger and disdain (manyu), as Minoru Hara has demonstrated in 
one of his seminal lexical analyses, are generally reprehensible in 
the man of the street, they are even obligatory for those 
belonging to the ksatriya class of sovereigns and warriors (Hara 
2001). 
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In examining the philosophical-religious texts of Hinduism 
on such themes, we must first be aware that by far the greater 
part of them comes from the Brahmanic élite, which thus seeks to 
envelop the entire Indian reality in its coils. Our first impression 
after observing the central stream of Brahmanic thought is of a 
considerable integration - mostly absent in the West! - of the 
individual’s physical, psychic-emotive and __ intellectual 
dimensions. A single nature runs through them uninterruptedly: 
it passes fluidly from one level to another, gradually including 
the animal and vegetal worlds. In the words of Louis Dumont 
(1975: 30, quoted in Bouillier-Tarabout 2002: Introduction, 18): 


Il n'y a pas de coupure entre l'homme et la nature. La 
chose est sensible dans le vétement - le corps s'enroule 
dans une piéce d'étoffe -, dans la simplicité de vie 
matérielle et la forme des objets d'usage courant. En 
musique, l'heure de la journée prescrit le ton 
sentimental de la mélodie: impossible d'étre nostalgique 
le matin et gai le soir... 





(There is no hiatus between man and nature. This is 
appreciable in clothing - the body wraps itself in a piece 
of cloth - or in the simplicity of material life and the form 
of objects we use every day. In music, the time of day 
prescribes the sentimental mode of the melody: 


impossible to be nostalgic in the morning and gay in the 
evening...) 


Albeit deeply rooted in common opinion, such a view is 
however substantially a blunder: far from being absent, dualism 
is merely radicalised to the extreme. In Samkhya for example - 
and Samkhya with its cosmogenesis remains the model for much 
of later Brahmanic speculation (cf. Torella 1999) - an apparently 
unbridgeable abyss separates the world of nature (prakrti) - 
comprising the body, senses, passions and mental functions 
forming an integrated whole - from the world of the spirit, alone 
responsible for striking the spark of consciousness, without 
which the continual gross activity of the sensorial faculties, of the 
inner sense, of the I-notion and the intellect could never finally 


1. Among the most conspicuous exceptions is Aristotle. 
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shine as ‘knowledge’. An integrated monism of body, senses, 
emotions and intellectual faculties consequently ‘does exist’ but 
leaves out that very principle that alone can give meaning to the 
whole. The goal is not the final achieving of greater unity, but the 
recognition of an irremediable otherness, having reached which, 
the psyche-body-nature complex progressively withdraws from 
the scene, “...like a dancer”, recounts a famous stanza of the 
Samkhya-karika (v. 59), “having presented her performance to her 
audience”, leaving the spirit to shine in undisturbed solitude. The 
material, emotional and psychic universe thus comes into 
existence solely so that the soul can recognise itself as being 
foreign to it and isolate itself in its own self-identity. Even this 
recognition is made possible by the action of prakrti itself, which 
thus finds in its own negation its ultimate reason for existence. 


Based on such a premise, two alternatives are possible: to 
accentuate the integrated and unitary aspect of the body-senses- 
psyche-intellect complex, or to concentrate on the otherness of 
the knower principle, the ‘spirit’. Brahmanic philosophy - and, 
mutatis mutandis, Jaina and even Buddhist philosophy, despite a 
programmatic rejection of any substantiality of the subject - 
decidedly take the second alternative, the option that we might, 
somewhat roughly, term ‘ascetic’. The whole fermenting energy 
potential of human drives, including the intellectual, which the 
West would on the other hand place on the other side, is seen as 
troublesome ballast from which man must free himself. Solely 
over the desert of body and passions can the moon of the spirit 
rise. An incurable ontological weakness undermines the roots of 
whatever is tinted with pleasure or sorrow, or arouses desire or 
aversion. The whole human adventure may thus take on a fainter 
outline - or sometimes a more sombre one, as in the scenario 
depicted by the Vedantin Suregvara in its sub-commentary on 
the Taittiriya-Upanisad, which explores man’s wretchedness right 
from his mother’s uterus, a place of ineffable delights for the 
West. 


anubhuatah purdsahya maya marmacchido ’sakrt | 
karambhavalukas tapta ya dahanty asubhasayan || 
jatharanalasamtaptah pittakhyarasaviplusah | 
garbhdasaye nimagnam ta dahanty atibhrsam tu mam || 
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audaryakrmivaktrani katasalmalikantakaih | 
tulyani vitudanty artam parsvasthikrakacarditam || 


garbhe durgandhabhiyisthe jatharagnipradipite | 
duhkham mayaptam yat tasmat kaniyah kumbhipdkajam || 


Having entered this uterus [the foetus is speaking], | am 
suffering unbearable, devastating pain. Several times in past 
existences I have fallen into the scorching sands of hell that burn 
wicked souls, but these drops of bile superheated by the fires of 
digestion make my tender body suffer much more. Stomach 
worms with mouths as sharp as thorns torture me, already 
tortured enough by the bones of my mother’s body that cut into 
me on all sides. The miseries of the hell of Kumbhipaka are 
nothing compared to the tortures I experience in the uterus, full 
of the most disgusting miasmas that burn owing to the stomach’s 
digestive fire.’ 





Conception was achieved during a rude nocturnal encounter, 
all heaviness and no grace: 


nijavidyamahajalasamvitadhisanah puman | 
mohotthanalakamakhyavadisapahrtasayah || 


tamasa kamasarngena samkalpakarsanena sah | 
ragakhyavisalepena tadito visayesuna || 


grahavista ivanisas codito janyakarmana | 
yosidagnim pataty asu jyotirlobhat patangavat || 


The mind enveloped in the suffocating coils of innate 
ignorance, the heart dragged away by the hook of insatiable lust 
born of obnubilation, the father of the yet unborn is assailed by 
darkness, pierced by the arrows of the objects of the senses 
poisoned by passion and shot by the bow of desire drawn by his 
resolution. Deprived of all control as though a demon possessed 
him, driven by the karma of the creature yet unborn, [the father 
to be] plunges rapidly into the woman’s fire, like a moth avid for 
the flame. ” 


1. Taittirtyopanisadbhasyavarttikam, Brahmavalli, prathamah khandah, vv. 
191-194 (p. 86). 
2. ibid. vv. 166-168 (p. 81). 
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In a manner no less atrocious than life in the uterus is 
presented the moment of birth and infancy and youth as they 
come along - tormented by sexual desire, blinded alternately by 
one passion or other, by love and anger -, up to the rabid 
impotence of old age. The epilogue that follows is not exactly an 
apotheosis: 


ha kante ha dhane putra krandamanah sudarunam | 
mandiika iva sarpena giryate mrtyund narah || 


teal 

visramavrksasadrgah khalu jivalokah || 
sayam sayam vasavrksam sametah 
pratah pratas tena tena prayanti | 
tyaktvanyonyam tam ca vrksam vihangah 
yadvat tadvaj jfidtayo ‘jfiatayas ca || 


mrtibijam bhavej janma janmabijam tatha mrtih | 
ghatiyantravad asranto bambhramity anisam narah || 


while weeping bitterly over his beloved, his wealth and the 
son he has to leave, the man is swallowed up by death, like a toad 
by a serpent. [...] This world of mortals is indeed like a tree used 
for shelter. One evening birds perch on it in search of a haven for 
the night and next morning leave it and fly away each wherever 
he will. Similarly, men encounter, for a brief time, friends or 
strangers in this world and then disperse. Birth leads to death 
and death to birth: thus, men ceaselessly circle forever, like the 
wheel the draws water from the well.’ 


The element around which the whole body-senses-emotions 
constellation seems to turn is attachment, desire. In any final 
analysis, it is from its grip that man must free himself to rise 
toward the atman or nirvana. Even a text certainly not focused 
on asceticism, like the Bhagavadgita, does not fail to launch a 
lengthy, venomous attack against desire: 


arjuna uvaca: 


atha kena prayukto ‘yam pdpam carati parusah 


1. ibid. vv. 212-221 (pp. 89-90). 
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anicchann api varsneya baldd iva niyojitah || 
Sribhagavan uvaca: 


kama esa krodha esa rajogunasamudbhavah | 
mahasano mahapapma viddhy enam iha vairinam || 


dhumenavriyate vahnir yathadargo malena ca | 
yatholbenavrto garbhas tatha tenedam avrtam || 


avrtam jnanam etena jrdnino nityavairina | 
kamartpena kaunteya dusptirenanalena ca I] 


indriyani mano buddhir asyadhisthanam ucyate | 
etair vimohayaty esa jianam avrtya dehinam || 


tasmat tvam indriyany ddau niyamya bharatarsabha | 
papmanam prajahihy enam jridnavijfiananaganamn || 


Arjuna said: Moved by what does man do evi]? By what is he 
driven almost by force, O Krsna? The Blessed One replied: It is 
desire (kama) that drives him, it is anger, arising from the rajas' 
component. This is the great devourer, the great Evil One. 
Recognise in it your enemy. As fire is covered by smoke, as the 
mirror is covered by a spot and the embryo by the womb, so is 
our knowledge covered by it [desire]. By this reality that takes 
the shape of desire, a fire that nothing satiates, eternal enemy of 
the knower subject, knowledge is covered. Of desire, the senses, 
the mind and the intellect are the substrate. Through them 
desire, covering knowledge, beclouds the incarnate soul. 
Therefore, O Bull among the Bharatas, curb first of all the senses 





I. Desire and anger are deemed strictly as a pair, or rather as two 
aspects of the same reality. As Sankara says in his commentary on 
this passage, it is frustrated desire that is transformed into anger. 
Rajas, along with sattva and tamas (a doctrine belonging to 
Samkhya, significantly present in the Bhagavadgita) are at the same 
time psychic states and cosmic forces - an ambiguity that is 
unresolved in classical Samkhya, which inherits and unites highly 
differentiated ancient doctrines. Sattva is characterized by joy and 
light: it is gentle and illuminating: rajas is characterized by an 
absence of joy and by dynamism: it is unstable and stimulating: 
tamas is characterized by inertia and restriction: it is heavy and 
obstructive. Passions and emotions are, of course, expressions of 
the rajas component. 
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and then abandon this Evil One who destroys knowledge and 
spiritual science. (III.36-41) 


The Kashmiri recension of the Bhagavadgita lays it on 
thicker, inserting, after the first verses of Krsna’s reply, five 
further verses: 


arjuna uvaca: 


bhavaty esa katham krsna katham caiva vivardhate | 
kimatmakah kimacarah tan mamacaksva prcchatah || 


Sribhagavan uvaca: 


esa siiksmah parah Satruh dehinam indriyesu ha| 
sukhatantra ivasino mohayan partha tisthati || 


kamakrodhamayo ghorah stambhaharsasamudbhavah | 
ahamkaro *bhimanatma dustarah papakarmabhih || 


harsam asya nivartyaisa sokam asya dadati ca | 
bhayam casya karoty esa mohayams tu muhur muhuh || 


sa esa kalusah ksudras cchidrapreksi dhananijaya | 
rajahpravrtto mohatma manusyanam upadravah || 


Arjuna said: But how is it born, O Krsna, and how does it 
grow? What is its essence, what its operation? Answer, I pray you, 
this my question. The Blessed One replied: It is the subtle enemy, 
supreme, of bodily beings and the senses. It appears as an 
instrument of pleasure, O Partha, but in reality it obfuscates. 
Cruel, its essence being desire and rage, source of the evil 
pleasure of pride, cause of the ego, by nature presumptuous, only 
with difficulty can it be overcome by the wicked. First it takes 
pleasure from man and gives him sorrow and, that done, fills him 
with terror, obfuscating him increasingly. It is dark, vile, it spies 
on the weak points, O Arjuna; it is born of rubedo [rajas] and its 
essence is obfuscation: it is the plague of mankind.’ 


One of the five major vows absolutely required by the 
highest Jaina ideal (the other four being non-violence, 
truthfulness, honesty and absence of greed) is itself continence. It 
is defined as follows by Hemacandra’s : Yogasastra 


1. I11.38-42 (cf. Abhinavagupta’s Bhagavadgitarthasamgraha pp. 55-56). 
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divyaudarikakamanam krtanumatakaritaih | 
manovakkayatas tyago brahmdstadasadha matam || 


The eighteen kinds of continence, in our tradition, consist 
of abandoning desires (kama) with regard to heavenly, human 
and animal beings, in mind, word and body, whether one 
experiences them oneself, or approves their enjoyment, or 
ensures that others enjoy them. (1.23, p. 200) 


Equipped with such readings, the first to filter through 
systematically in the West and to be firmly fixed in communis 
opinio, how often must the western traveller, landing in India in 
the expectancy of an ascetic and disincarnate world, have been 
stunned by the untiring proliferation of colours, odours and 
sounds of life in all its most splendid and ephemeral forms! 


Consequently it seems that something is not right, or that 
there is at least a hiatus between the theories and prescriptions 
of traditional philosophical-religious texts and what then occurs 
in real life. This, however, is only a part of the truth. Indeed, 
there exists a highly significant sector of Indian thought and 
religious experience - Tantrism - that became increasingly 
important until it imbued the whole spiritual life of India starting 
from the Middle Ages, which literally turns the tables. With 
regard to Hemacandra’s passage on desire, what the greatest 
master of Tantrism, the saiva Abhinavagupta, says in one of his 
most difficult works, the Malinivijayavarttika, is in total 
Opposition: 


kamam svikartum icchaiva tadacchadanayogatah | 
visvam sadhayet kami kamatattvam idam yatah || 


Desire (kama) is the will to take possession [of the other] (to make 
the other oneself). Veiling everything with his desire, the desirer 
can accomplish everything, since everything has as its ultimate 
principle desire itself. (1.281) 


And again: 


kim nakarsati kim naisa [read: caisa] na bhavayati yogavit | 
tata evocyate Sastre narakto rafijayed iti |] 
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Whoever knows this path, what may he not draw to himself 
or realise mentally? For this very reason, traditional texts say, 
“He who is not impassioned cannot arouse passion [in others]”. 


(1.279) 


The energy of desire, according to Sivaite Tantrism, is what 
is manifest in the fruition and enjoyment of the senses, that 
which gives life to the ferment of the emotions, which has one of 
its peaks in the passion of love. The whole universe is pervaded 
by this energy, the sole matrix of any form of dynamism and life, 
whose single thread crosses both the most extreme abstractions 
of thought and our modest daily round. The first worship that the 
devotee is bound to render is to the goddesses of his own 
consciousness (svasamvid-devis), who are none other than the 
karanesvaris, the mistresses of his sensorial faculties." The 
sacrificial offering is thus made of everything within the bounds 
of ordinary life which, when all is said and done, is not all that 
ordinary. Neither clarified butter nor flowers are offered to the 
goddess’s icon, but increasingly penetrating and intense 
enjoyments to those unbridled goddesses that ‘are’ our senses. As 
stated in a verse of the Malinivijayottara-tantra: 


bandhamoksav ubhav etav indriyanam jagur budhah | 
vigrhitani [nigrhitani?] bandhaya vimuktani vimuktaye || 


“The cause of both bonds and liberation are the senses: this 
is what the wise said. Fettered they lead to bonds, freed they lead 
to liberation.” (XV.44) 


This is echoed by Abhinavagupta in the Tantraloka: 
antarindhanasambharam anapeksyaiva nityasah | 
jajvality akhilaksaughaprasrtograsikhah sikhi || 
bodhagnau tadrse bhava vigantas tasya sanmahah | 
udrecayanto gacchanti homakarmanimittatam || 


Perennially, whatever the fuel provided, burns within us the 
blazing fire of all our senses. The various knowable things, 
entering this consciential fire and increasing its radiance, 
thereby become the cause of oblation. (IV.201-202) 


1. See particularly the Dehasthadevatacakra-stotra ‘Hymn to the wheel 
of deities residing in the body’, edited by Pandey 1963: 952-953. 
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To yoga, which requires firstly detachment (vairagya) and 
repetitious and gradual practice (abhydsa), the Saivaite Tantra 
responds by opposing to the former attachment and passion 
(raga), and to the latter the silent vortex of the moment (ksana). 
But why attachment and passion and, first and foremost, what is 
in this word raga whose semantic area is so evasive? Raga 
‘attachment, affection’, but also ‘colour’ or ‘the fact of being 
coloured by emotions’ in Saivaite theology and psychology 
constitutes one of the individual’s three innermost ‘cuirasses’, 
the concept of ‘cuirass’ being complex and many-faceted, 
irresistibly recalling Wilhelm Reich’s similar motif.’ It is a fact 
accepted by all, say the Saivaite masters, that there is no action in 
ordinary life that does not proceed from an idea or expectation of 
pleasure. Furthermore, the most disparate philosophical schools 
and prescriptive texts coincide in considering raga as the root of 
all feelings, emotions and mental activities. The universe — here 
the great Abhinavagupta is again speaking (Tantraloka 1X.62) - 
was created in order to satisfy souls, in which a frenzy (lolika), a 
feverish craving for enjoyment had been roused. This subtle 
frenzy has neither outline nor horizon: it may be said to be a 
‘desiring condition’ without an object Qayaratha: niskarma 
abhilasita), a state of undefined expectation (jayaratha: lolika 


svatmani sdkamksateva). Tantrism is aware that it must take this 
into account first of all. 


In order to act on these profound structures, traditional 
yoga seems like a blunted weapon. 
vastuto ‘sti na kasyapi yogangasyabhyupayata | 
svarapah hy asya niripam avacchedavivarjanat || 


upayo ‘py anupayo ’syadyagavrttinirodhatah | 
recanapuranair esa rahita tanuvatanauh || 


tarayaty evam atmanah bhedasdagaragocarat | 
nimanjamanam apy etan mano vaisayike rase || 


nantarardratvam abhyeti niscchidrah tumbakah yatha | 
svapanthanah hayasyeva manaso ye nirundhate || 





1, 


Reich 1973. On the doctrine of the ‘cuirasses’ in Tantrism, see 
Torella 1998. 
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tesam tatkhandanayogad dhavaty unmargakotibhih | 
kimsvid etad iti prayo duhkhe ‘py utkanthate manah || 


sukhad api virdjyeta jnandad etad idah [tv iti ?] | 
tathahi gurur adiksad bahudha svakasasane || 


anadaraviraktyaiva galantindriyavrttayah | 
yavat tu viniyamyante tavat tavad vikurvate || 


In actual fact, no member of Yoga can really serve as a 
means of achieving the condition of anuttara ‘that which nothing 
transcends’. The means to it is, in fact, a non-means, since it 
comprises neither ritual practices nor suppression of the mental 
functions. It is a boat designed for a light breeze, without 
exhalation or inhalation’, which thereby carries itself beyond the 
ocean of duality, albeit in the meantime the mind is immersed in 
the fluid of the objective world. We must bear in mind that the 
husk cannot be separated from the grain unless it is soaked. We 
consider what we are headed for when we decide to place the 
natural course of the mind under control, as when we wish to put 
a bridle on a wild horse. As a result of the violence of the 
procedures, the mind - like the horse - starts running here and 
there, taking innumerable wrong directions. Why does this 
occur? We all know well that the mind can take pleasure even in 
pain and, vice-versa, withdraw disgusted from pleasure and 
knowledge. This is what the master demonstrates in various 
forms in his treatise:’ the impulses of the senses can only be 
thrown off thanks to a highly special kind of detachment, a 
detachment practiced in elegant souplesse. On the contrary, if we 
try to subdue them, they end up becoming ungovernable. 
(Malinivijayavarttika II.106-112) 


Passions and emotions are consequently allowed to flow 
freely without attempting to safeguard the mind from their 
impact. Not only: “Passion should not be extinguished by reason, 
but reason converted into passion” (except that here it is not a 


1. This is a clear allusion to yoga practices focused on breathing. 

2. Here Abhinavagupta is possibly referring to Vamanadatta and his 
Svabodhodayamanijari; on this interesting, and very peculiar, text see 
Torella 2000. 
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Tantric master speaking, but the early XIX c. Italian poet and 
philosopher Giacomo Leopardi in his Zibaldone)." 


1. Itis worth presenting the full passage in which the sentence quoted 
above is contained. “Ma la ragione non é mai efficace come la 
passione. Sentite i filosofi. Bisogna fare che l'uomo si muova per la 
ragione come, anzi pit assai che per la passione, anzi si muova per 
la sola ragione e dovere. Bubbole. La natura degli uomini e delle 
cose, pud ben esser corrotta, ma non corretta. E se lasciassimo fare 
alla natura, le cose andrebbero benissimo, non ostante la detta 
superiorita della passione sulla ragione. Non bisogna estinguer la 
passione colla ragione, ma convertir la ragione in passione; fare che 
il dovere la virtu l'eroismo ec. diventino passioni. Tali sono per 
natura. Tali erano presso gli antichi, e le cose andavano molto 
meglio. Ma quando la sola passione del mondo é l'egoismo, allora si 
ha ben ragione di gridar contro la passione. Ma come spegner 
l'egoismo colla ragione che n'é la nutrice, dissipando le illusioni? E 
senza cid, l'uomo privo di passioni, non si muoverebbe per loro, ma 
neanche per la ragione, perché le cose son fatte cosi, e non si 
possono cambiare, ché la ragione non é forza viva né motrice, e 

l'uomo non fara altro che divenirne indolente, inattivo, immobile, 
indifferente, infingardo, com'é divenuto in grandissima parte. (22 
ottobre 1820)” (G. Leopardi, Zibaldone di pensieri, a cura di F. Flora, vol. 
I, Milano, Mondadori, 1937, pp. 173-174). [But reason is never as 
effective as passion. Listen to the philosophers. Men should be led 
to act in accordance with reason as much as, indeed much more 
than, out of passion; in fact their actions should be determined 
solely by reason and duty. Nonsense. The nature of human beings 
and other things can easily be corrupted but not corrected. And if 
we let nature take its course, things would run very smoothly, 
despite the said dominance of passion over reason. Rather than 
extinguish passion with reason, it would be better to turn reason 
into passion: to make duty, virtue, heroism etc. become passions. So 
they are in nature. So they were among the ancients, and things 
were much better. But when the only passion in the world is 
egoism then it is right to cry out against passion. But how can 
selfishness be eliminated by reason, which fosters it by destroying 
illusions? And without it, a man deprived of passions would not be 
motivated by them, or by reason, either, because things are like 
that, and cannot change, reason is neither a living nor a motive 
force, and man will do nothing but become lazy, inactive, immobile, 
indifferent, uncaring, as in large parte he has become. (22 Oct. 
1820).] I wish to heartily thank Michael Caesar and Franco D'Intino 
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Indeed, Tantrism, especially in its most extreme forms, goes 
far beyond any instrumental acceptance of the emotive 
dimension (for the purpose of neutralising it). If the divine is first 
and foremost energy that unites and overwhelms all provisional 
levels of being, it is in the tumult of the passions that we best 
meet it face to face. Emotional states, whether sexual excitement 
or fright, joy or terror, not only should not be obliterated, any 
more than they should be merely accepted. They should be 
cultivated, skilfully intensified and then exploded and spread in 
order to create subtle rents in the veil of ordinary existence, 
through which we can contact the magma of universal 
consciousness/energy. Liberation does not occur therefore in 
spite of human passions, but precisely by virtue of them. By way 
of a provisional conclusion, we may use a passage from the 
Kirana-tantra (IV.29a), which ventures, if possible, even farther: 
“without the body, there can be no liberation (na dehena vina 
muktih)”. 
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Kalidasa and Aharya Abhinaya 
Vijay Pandya 


favarrsarmrerm: «= eaart = arrevaifieraea = Weary 
weayeded feu adder: ufaafeat srerativaa 
veri cant ufteica afer waeaat aera 
wart, qatar fafaer wenn fasta dena 
Wears Wate daar tarsaate weak 


What is Aharya Abhinaya? The benediction stanza of the 
Abhinaya-darpana (AD.) most gloriously and lucidly crystallizes 
the essence of the Abhinaya of which aharya is one of the four 
types. The verse runs as follows: 


age Fat a ata wdareaaq | 
sre ARIS Gt FA: Aha Fee! | 


We bow to the Sattvika Siva whose angika is the whole 
universe, whose vacika is the entire language and whose aharya 
is the moon and the stars and so on. 


So aharya includes objects of the world like the moon and 
the stars and in the theatre world also, the aharya is the stage- 
property. Further AD. explains the aharya 


erat ERA RaeaaHla: | (AD, 40a)’ 


Aharya is the decoration of the body with necklace and 
armlet etc. 


It is called aharya because 'It is external to the actor, to be 
put on and taken off.'’ Natyasastra (NS.) first calls aharya as 
nepathyam and then nepthyam is further divided into four types: 





1, Abhinaya-darpana Gujarati Translation by Dr. Panubhai Bhatt, pub. by 
Gujarat Vidhyapitha, Ahmedabad, First Edn. 1967. 

2. Ibid AD 40a, 

3. V. Raghavan, p-22 in Sanskrit Drama in performance, ed. by Rachael Van 
in Baumer and James R. Brandon, pub. by the University Press & Hawaii 
Honolulu, (date not available). 
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agida gq Aue4 Yxiscs wa a 
auger aa Wa Usitada Al (NS. 21-4)! 


This aharya comprises not only the personal make-up of a 
character, but also four-fold external techniques viz. the use of 
colour, costume and ornaments, masks and properties. 


The whole of the 21* chapter of the NS. expounds the 
aharya-abhinaya. The various characters in their different states 
are best introduced by revealing the traits of the character 
through the other aspects of acting techniques. An actor, 
elucidates Bharatamuni, has to give up or cover up his personal 
identity and become a new and different person. Bharatamuni 
sets forth in detail the differences and details to be followed in 
facial complexion, hair-style and dress according to a character's 
sex, age, country, religion, profession and status and whether he 
is god, man, sage or demon. Even in the same person, particular 
activities and emotional states like separation or sorrow will 
make difference in dress and decor. Acarya Bharata says that 
ornaments, crowns and armour must be of a very light material, 
so that actors do not get tired by their weight or hampered in 
their movements in abhinaya. 


Acarya Bharata also describes mountains, vehicles, chariots, 
shields, armour and banners. These also should be made of light 
material viz. fibre, bamboo, hide or wax. Animals, birds and 
reptiles are also made from similar light materials and used on 


the stage. 

These all form the material of the aharya abhinaya, as these 
are described by the Acarya in great detail. Obviously this must 
form the part of the scenery and properties of the stage, if the 
script of the drama so demands. Acarya Bharata says that 


TT: Yeon fe aearracmsAa | (NS. 21-1936)" 
WeaSTeaMs ARGS 


1. Natya Sastra, 21-4, ed. by Acarya Revaprasada Dwivedi, First Edn. 2005, 
4 by Bharatiya Uchcha Adhyayana Sansthan, Shimla. 
2. Ibid. 
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A wet df a aq aetaadte cet: (NS. 21-197)! 


There is no end to the things required in this world, but it is 
not possible to bring them all in their proper form on the stage. 


So, while considering the aharya abhinaya in the Kaliddsa's 
plays, we have to keep in mind this theoretical aspect of it, which 
has been described at length in the NS. of Bharata. 


Now to illustrate, if the fourth act of the Vikramorvasiyam 
is to be staged then, how to go about it? We may consider the 
staging of this act from the aharya abhinaya point of view. 


We know that the hero of the play Puriravas is in a 
disturbed state of mind due to his separation from his beloved 
Urvasi and searching for her in the forest where she was lost. 
Purtiravas is asking animate and inanimate objects such as a 
peacock, a cuckoo, an elephant, a swan, a bee, a mountain, a river, 
a cloud, an antelope, sangamaniya jewel so called because it is to 
bring about a union of the hero-heroine and a creeper about his 
lost beloved Urvasi. These objects cannot be presented on the 
stage in their original forms, though they are described by the 
poet Kalidasa in that vein and there are no dramatic directions- 
rangasicana in the text itself about its performance on the stage. 
Here, I think, we can take a cue from the theoretical discussion in 
the NS. about aharya abhinaya and produce a play, here the 
fourth act of the Vikramorvasiyam. So the aharya abhinaya will 
be the mainstay of the fourth act of the Vikramorvasiyam. Out of 
all these objects described in the play, it may be pointed out here 
that, Sangamaniya jewel also is a part of the material of the 
aharya abhinaya. Now considering the important part played by 
the jewel, the jewel cannot be dispensed with and it must form an 
important segment of the  stage-property of the 
Vikramorvasiyam. The Jewel brings about the union of the hero 
and heroine in the fourth act and further in the fifth act too, it 
becomes an instrument to bring about the family reunion, so to 
say. To wit, the son Ayus who was weaned away from his mother 
Urvasi, as soon as he was born, again gets united with his parents 
due to his Sangamaniya jewel, indirectly if not directly. We need 
not go into the details of the story as that it well-known to all of 


1. Ibid. 
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us. Again we may say that the jewel indirectly almost becomes as 
instrument to bring about the separation also of Urvasi from 
Pururavas. So the importance of the Sangamaniya jewel cannot 
be overemphasized. This jewel has to be somehow shown on the 
stage in an effective manner in order to reveal the important role 
assigned to it by the playwright in the drama. So, the jewel has to 
be a part of the aharya abhinaya. 


Similar remarks may also be made regarding the ring in the 
Sakuntalam play. Ring also plays a very significant part in the 
development of the story of the Sakuntalam, and obviously the 
ring also should be a part of the stage property of the 
Sakuntalam. Performance of Sanskrit drama in any language on 
the stage is highly creative thing and hence, no straitjacket rules 
can be laid down about the employment of the stage-property on 
the stage. Yet a producer or a director or a sttradhara of a 
Sanskrit play has to interpret the text of the play, take into 
account the convention of the Sanskrit theatre, feasibility of 
performing a particular scene on the stage from the point of view 
of effective representation and convenience and so on. All this, 
nitty-gritty of the stage has to be mastered and then a Sanskrit 
play or any other play is to be performed on the stage. So, 
regarding the object, a ring in the Sakuntalam, is a very small 
thing and even the highly limited audience of the Sanskrit 
theatre, would not be able to see the small thing like a ring from 
even a little distance. Then what is to be done? I may venture to 
say that, whenever there is a reference and a role of the ring in 
the Sakuntalam in any act or acts, a symbol or a big image of a 
ring or a facade of the ring may be constantly kept on the stage, 
say for example in the first act, or the forth act and the seventh 
act also. Creativity reinforced by the knowledge and experience 
of the stage can take any shape. One cannot make any watertight 
rules and regulations about the performance. On the stage of any 
play in any language less of a Sanskrit play on the stage. So the 
objects, animate and inanimate as well, say of the fourth act of 
the Vikramorasiyam may be presented by their images on the 
stage. 


In Kalidasa's theatre-world, a ring occupies a very 
prominent place as we saw with reference to the Sakuntalam and 
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we may find similar importance attached to the ring in the 
development of the play Malavikagnimitram.‘ Kalidasa is a 
dramatist of the highest order and so, in the Malavikagnimitram 
the ring with the seal of a snake-impression, worn by the queen 
Dharini is mentioned. And this ring with a snake-impression is a 
part of an aharya abhinaya in the Malavikagnimitram. Kalidasa 
very ingeniously utilizes this ring with a snake impression during 
the course of the events in the drama. So by the aharya abhinaya, 
a director or a producer has to reveal the dramatic genius of our 
great poet Kalidasa. Vidiisaka, in the act four to procure release 
of Malavika from a cellar, pretends that he is bitten by a snake. 
And when Vidisaka makes an entry on the stage, he is shown as 
entering on the stage with his thumb tied up with his sacred 
thread. yajfiyopavitabaddhangusthah vidisakah enters. Yajfiopavita 
also should be a part of the aharya abhinaya. And the physician 
Dhruvasiddhi required a ring with a serpent-image on it to cure 
Vidiisaka of a snake-bite. It is all so dramatically delightful. So in 
the play Malavikagnimitram also, the ring plays a very significant 
role and without any doubt, the ring should be a part and parcel 
of the stage-property. 


Now this aharya abhinaya and the entire dramatic 
representation on the stage can be discussed and analysed from 
another point of view also; i.e. from the dharmi point of view. 
This dharmi is divided with two kinds : loka-dharmi and natya- 
dharmi. These terms mean the qualities pertaining to loka-world 
or nature and the stage. In modern theatre terminology, loka- 
dharmi means Idealistic Theatre. Again, there can never be 
watertight compartments between these two kinds of theatre. No 
stage-production of any Sanskrit or any other play can either be 
totally loka-dharmi or natya-dharmi, exclusive of each other. 
That is impossible in the very nature of things. In a Sanskrit play, 
dialogues in prose can only be loka-dharmi and the verses should 
be regarded as natya-dharmi. Natya-dharmi is anything peculiar 
to drama and not found in exactly the same manner in the world. 
Loka-dharmi is the natural condition of things in the world. But 
overall, the performance of a Sanskrit play can be more of a 
natyadharmi rather than of a Loka-dharmi. 


1. Malavikagnimitram, ed. by M.R. Kale, Ed. 1960, P. 120. 
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From the style of the performance of a Sanskrit play on the 
stage, a Bhana type of riipaka which has a single character in the 
play is natya-dharmi while from the theme point of view, the 
Bhana type of ripaka may be regarded as a loka-dharmi drama 
being closer to the reality of the world. Nataka type of riipaka is 
natyadharmi and Prakarna type of riipaka from the theme point 
of view, being more realistic is lokadharmi play. 


In the Sanskrit theatre tradition, it can be safely stated that, 
prakarana type of riipaka is the ideal loka-dharmi play while 
nataka type of riipaka is a perfect natya-dharmi play. Again in the 
natya-dharmi riipaka like natya form, the dialogues may be loka- 
dharmi and even the poetic description may be natya-dharmi, 
though they may have a basis of loka-dharmi. So exclusive 
division of natya-dharmi and loka-dharm1 is not possible. 


Hence, the fourth act of the Vikramorasiyam, may be 
performed on the stage in such a way, which may be closer to the 
loka-dharmi type of play. In this style, as in the fourth act of the 
Vikramorasiyam, a mountain, a river, a peacock, an elephant can 
be represented on the stage by their small replicas made of 
lishter material as the Acarya Bharata envisages. These small 
replicas, it is obvious should be closer to the realistic world and 
nobody can gainsay that fact. So in this respect, the production of 
the fourth act of the Vikramoragiyam can be loka-dharmi as it is 
mainly based upon the aharya abhinaya. On the other hand, the 
performance of the fourth act of the Vikramorasiyam can be 
done in an opera style i.e. dance style, and happily the version of 
this style is available today. The entire fourth act of the 
Vikramoragiyam can be represented on the stage in a dance or an 
opera style. 


Now this opera style production will be of course, natya- 
dharmi and the production which gives importance to the aharya 
abhinaya is loka-dharmi. So, the fourth act of the 
Vikramoragiyam can be regarded both as natya-dharmi as well as 
loka-dharmi, depending upon the style adopted to produce the 
act on the stage. 


Thus, it is an eternal credit to our sastrakara's (especially to 
NS.) to grant and acknowledge the artistic freedom so intensely 
required in staging a play and that is why, it is not surprising that 
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the Sanskrit theatre has the richest and longest tradition in the 
entire world.’ 








1, A.L. Kroeber quoted by V. Raghavan in his article in the volume Sanskrit 
Drama in performance ed, by Rachael Van M. Baumer and James R. 
Brandon, The University Press of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Intellectual Freedom in Ancient India: 
Some Random Thoughts 


T.S.Rukmani 


Intellectual freedom is the right to freedom of thought and 
of expression of thought. As defined by Article 19 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, it is a human right. Article 19 
states: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression; this right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 


Introduction, 


In today’s world, intellectual freedom as defined above in 
the Human Rights Charter has been accorded primary 
importance and is enshrined in one form or another in the 
constitutions of many countries including that of India. But what 
is noteworthy is that while most of the western world was still 
living in uncivilized conditions, these ideas of freedom of 
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expression and thought were already present in Vedic society. 
The famous verse samgacchadhvam, samvadadhvam etc., in the 
rgveda, calls for people to come together and exchange views 
freely and harmoniously. The rise of dissenting schools of 
thought like Jainism, Buddhism, Paficaratra, Kapalika, Carvaka 
etc., in the post-Vedic period and their coexistence with Vedic 
schools points to a society that allowed freethinking and 
intellectual freedom. When one is reminded of Socrates being 
accused of corrupting the minds of youth in Greece or of Galileo 
being denounced and incarcerated by the Church for going 
against the cosmological theories of the Bible, one realizes that 
this respect for divergent views in ancient Vedic society was 
indeed a great achievement. Since the topic is wide. my attempt 
in this paper is to focus on the ancient period in general, wherein 
the patterns of intellectual freedom were in the making and 
which left traces or set the tone for future developments as well. I 
would like to argue that India opting to be a secular, democratic 
republic after Independence even when more then 80% of the 
population at that time was Hindu, may in some small measure be 
due to this early foundation of intellectual freedom laid in the 
Vedic period. 


Going back to the ancient Vedic world view one witnesses 
this freedom especially in the approach to religion and 
philosophy. Knowing as we all do today the potential that 
conflicting religious views have for formenting trouble and chaos 
in society, this is an amazing accomplishment of the Vedic rsis. In 
the field of religion and philosophy the following stand out as 
unique expressions of the Vedic intellectual freedom: (1) the 
freedom to hold many views on the concept of ultimate reality, 
(2) a holistic vision wherein all that exists in the universe 
command equal consideration and (3) a willingness to admit that 
one cannot know for certain some of the higher metaphysical 
principles and the ultimate meaning of life. The first avoided 
religious conflicts and created an atmosphere for later religions 
like Buddhism and Jainism to appear on the scene which 
questioned the very authenticity of the Vedas. The second 
holistic vision was at the basis of the environmental and 
ecological ethics which in my view also led to rethink the act of 
animal sacrifice and also paved the way for the introduction of 
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vegetarianism. These are all ideas which the world has started to 
recognize in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. And the 
third which acknowledged the inability to know for certain the 
larger meaning of life and its metaphysical foundations enabled 
different schools of philosophy to exist side by side each 
propounding its own version of the meaning of life. It is amazing 
to see that what is taken for granted today and achieved after 
hundreds of years of struggle in many parts of the world and is 
still a dream in some other parts of the world was taken for 
granted in the Vedic worldview. 


Intellectual freedom implies an exercise of the intellect or 
reason. It assumes that things or ideas are not accepted on blind 
faith and there is a tendency to arrive at conclusions after due 
reflection. In India the period starting from ancient Vedic times 
to the Upanisadic and Dharmasitra period is important, as many 
of the foundations of intellectual development were laid at this 
time. One is not arguing that this period is characterized solely by 
intellectual freedom and harmonious coexistence as opposed to 
other human tendencies as well. But the thrust of the paper is to 
point out that there was a strong inclination towards reasoning 
and reflection in early times as evidenced in available texts of the 
period. This is particularly visible in the domain of religion in 
ancient India, wherein one finds the tendency to question and 
critique many views on the nature of reality and which also 
advocates different cosmological theories. 


It is important to note that the foundations of Indian 
culture were arrived at not blindly, but by a combination of faith 
and reason and perhaps intuition born out of continuous 
reflection on the mysteries of life and one’s place in it. The 
ultimate intuitive insight expressed in the Upanisadic verse 
purnamadah  purnamidam  puirndadpirnamudacyate, _ purnasya 
purnamadaya piirnamevavasisyate did not happen all of a sudden 
and must have started very early in the Vedic period of thought. 


I would like to draw a distinction between the date of the 
rgveda (RV) tor instance and the thought process which must 
have antedated the codification of those mantras by a long time. 
Even by the most conservative reckoning the RV can be dated to 
by about 2500 BCE. So the thought process that led to the 
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contents of the RV were there for a long time in the making. It 
appears that the families of sages who composed the mantras of 
the Samhitas engaged sincerely and intensely to understand the 
riddle of the universe. Their thoughts as seen in the RV, which is 
the oldest extant literature in the world, gives us a glimpse of 
how their minds worked. What strikes one in the RV is the 
absence of a tacit acceptance of a religious or philosophical idea, 
based purely on blind faith. There is a sustained effort to arrive at 
foundations after exploring the many dimensions of a problem. It 
is this fact, perhaps, that led E.W.F. Tomlin to say that “Indian 
thought arrives at subtleties of distinction so varied and acute 
that the uninitiated and unprepared reader may well receive the 
impression that Indian philosophers enjoy the use of half a dozen 
intellects instead of one.” (Tomlin, 1968:152) 


Let us look at the question of the Vedic deities themselves. 
They are called devas, a Sanskrit word derived from the root div 
which means to shine. Thus the devas were not gods in the way 
that god or gods are understood in the Abrahamic religions or in 
the Greek religion i.e. they are not totally anthropomorphic. 
Hiriyanna used the word ‘arrested anthropomorphism’ for this 
phenomenon. The word Advaitist Theism was coined by A.C. Bose 
to describe this approach to the divine. Man is not the measure of 
the devas here and they are not measured in terms of what it 
takes to be a human being. Early orientalist scholars like Max 
Miller have also tried to describe this phenomenon, in keeping 
with their own understanding, by using words like Henotheism 
or Kathenotheism. Polymorphism is doing the rounds these days. 
Not used to this kind of a unique approach to the divine, the West 
has invariably described the devas as many gods and the general 
perception is that Hinduism is a polytheistic religion. The Vedic 
rsis were conscious of the divine essence present in all the devas, 
some of whom were imagined as natural phenomena and others 
were not. What is important to bear in mind is that each of the 
_ devas is also the Supreme Being and therefore the Vedic religion 
contemplates the One in the Many and the Many in One. In fact 
there are hymns addressed sometimes not just to one deva like 
Agni or Indra but to a duality like Dyavaprthivi, or even to a 
collective group like the Maruts. 
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We find the same deity is addressed as Agni, Aditya, Vayu 
etc., i.e. the one as the many, and sometimes we find all devas 
identified with one divine essence as ekam (the One) in the neuter 
gender or tat sat (that reality). We have the famous oft-quoted 
statement ekam sat viprah bahudha vadanti in the first mandala; the 
same sentiment being repeated in the 3™ mandala and also in the 
refrain of the 55" hymn in the 3™ mandala i.e. mahad devanam 
asuratvam ekam (great and single is the divinity of the gods) 
(A.C.Bose, 1966:19-20). Thus the habit of thought that identifies 
the same Supreme being or essence in the one or in the many, 
was developed very early in the Vedic period. Surely this 
profound observation could only have come about by deep 
thought and reflection. What the rsis were striving at was to 
arrive at a perfect concept of the divine essence or in other 
words, to free the idea of divinity from all error. 


Parallel with this unique concept of ekam sat or one reality, 
we find two more concepts that play a large part in the religion 
and philosophy of the Vedas. While Sat in a metaphysical sense 
denotes Existence, Truth, or Reality, in a moral sense it denotes 
truthfulness and integrity (ibid:7-8). Not only was there one 
single truth but there was also one single rta which governed the 
physical and moral order of the universe. In fact the words sat, 
satya and rta were interchangeable. The rsis developed a holistic 
vision wherein adherence to rta or satya contributed to the 
orderliness seen in the universe. We will follow the path of rta 
like the sun and the moon says a Vedic rsi and Indra is mentioned 
as destroying Vrtra who obstructs the working of rta. So also the 
devas were very often called rtavan, rtavari, gopa-rtasya and rtayu. 
The rsis were also confident that it was possible to realize rta by 
the performance of yajfia with devotion. It is not the mere 
utterance of the mantras that matter. The mantras were to be 
recited with the necessary devotion and used in the act of yajfia 
to achieve perfection says RV 1.164.39. The yajfia conforms to the 
laws of order i.e. they are part of rta. Thus if performed according 
to the moral law of rta it had to yield a glimpse of the eternal rta 
(Pandey, Vol.I 1990:24-26). This elaborate structure and attention 
to the various religious, moral and spiritual dimensions could not 
have been possible without engaging in an intellectual exercise of 
the highest order. 
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An intellectual engagement is possible if there is an 
atmosphere that encourages contemplation and freethinking. 
We get ample evidence in the RV for the presence of a tradition 
of free thinking and questioning as well as an adaptability to 
changing social conditions. After all it is the courage to think 
freely and to question existing beliefs that is the basis or is the 
beginning of philosophy. As examples of free thinking and 
questioning we can cite the famous hymn which ends with the 
refrain ‘which deva shall we adore with our oblation’ (kasmai 
devaya havisa vidhema).(RV.X.121). (To my mind “ka” is not a deva 
as some argue, and “kasmai” is the dative of “kah”). Our mind 
boggles to think of the courage of the rsi who is willing to 
question the very concept of deva that must have been widely 
accepted in society. So also the ndsadiya-siikta (RV.X. 129) crosses 
all boundaries in asking the most difficult questions regarding 
the ultimate truth. Is it existence or non-existence asks the seer 
and of course ends by stating “Who verily knows and who can 
here declare it, whence it was born and whence comes this 
creation.”. The next line is even more bold when the rsi continues 
“No devas had then been born- who then can ever the truth 
disclose” (cited in Hiriyanna 1951:42). Thus even the devas are not 
the ultimate beings but are considered to be later. The rsi 
continues on the same lines and ends the hymn by doubting 
whether even the first one knows the secret of the coming into 
being of the universe. 


The Vedic rsis have speculated on different models of the 
ultimate truth. Thus we find examples of pantheism, 
monotheism, monism and sometimes the rsi lapses into even 
skepticism in the RV. Similarly the origin of the universe has also 
found many models. If the nasadiya-sukta gives rise to both the 
ideas of creation of the universe from nothing or from some real 
entity, the purusa-sikta introduces a model wherein the ultimate 
divides itself into all that inhabits the world (RV.X.90). While 
some might identify that with pantheism, the statement that 
purusa manifested all this with one fourth of himself and the 
other three fourths transcend that, makes us wonder whether it 
can fit the model of pantheism. Thus the beginnings of the idea 
that the ultimate being is both a transcendent and an immanent 
truth is expressed in the purusa-sikta. We have another model of 
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creation in the Yama/Yami sikta which speculates on the origin 
of the world in terms of the worldly model (RV. X.10). 


The importance of these intellectual speculations in the 
early period is the many sided development of these different 
ideas into a rich tapestry of religious, moral and philosophical 
schools in later times. We see the changes happening almost soon 
after when we read the Brahmanas. The theory of bandhuta or 
relating the microcosm with the macrocosm in its various 
permutations and combinations was also carried to perfection at 
the time of the Brahmanas. In the purusa-sukta of the RV, one can 
find an attempt at this micro/macro relationship or holistic 
vision. Thus we see that the purusa when sacrificed is the 
material from which the entire universe comes into being. The 
moon was born from his mind, from his eye the sun; from his 
mouth Indra and Agni and from his breath Vayu, etc, etc. 
Bandhuta is the “belief in the presence-of some subtle, secret and 
mystic bond connecting a thing and its bandhus and the bandhus 
amongst themselves.” (Belvalkar & Ranade, Vol.2, 1927:62-67). 
The funeral hymn of the RV also brings in this micro/macro 
connection when it says that the eye of the dead man goes to the 
sun, the breath to vayu and so on (RV. X.16). This micro/macro 
paradigm will also be developed further in later times and we see 
the micro/macro resemblance further unfolding in the Kundalini 
Sakti. 

One has also to note that of the three principles of satya, rta 
and yajfia the Brahmanas developed the yajna aspect in all its 
dimensions. Thus it was the instrumental value of yajfia which 
received highest importance in the Brahmanas. However, the 
reward sought through correct performance of yajfia was not the 
vision of the unitive principle of rta but the continuation of a life 
in svarga in order to reap the benefits of the yajna performed. 
This dilution of both the exalted nature of yajfia as well as the 
displacement of rta from its paramount position gets rectified in 
the Upanisads which carried some of the nuclear ideas, in 
particular the philosophical ones, given in the RV to their logical 
conclusion. 


The Upanisads, in Hiriyanna’s words represent “the earliest 
efforts of man at giving a philosophic explanation of the world 
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and are as such invaluable in the history of human thought” 
(1951:52). In the Upanisads we find the Vedic idea that the one 
divine essence is spoken of variously by the wise gradually giving 
rise to the doctrine of the ultimate reality being one called 
Brahman, and to the corollary that everything else including 
one’s self called dtman is identical with Brahman. Briefly one 
could say that a subjective search to unravel the mystery of the 
inner self got identified with the objective search for the true 
nature of the world by a leap in thought and thus ended the rsis’ 
constant effort to reach a satisfactory end to the search for unity 
started in the RV. The mahavakya tat tvamasi in the Chandogya Up 
(Chand.Up) expressed this profound truth. 


The formulation of the theory of karma is perhaps one of the 
great achievements of the ancient Indian mind. Though one does 
not find specifically the theory of the dtman being eternal and 
subject to many births and deaths in the RV there is mention in it 
of a person after death going to a different realm in accordance 
with his istapurta (Hiriyanna, 1951:80). This is expanded further 
into one facing repeated deaths in an after world like svarga in 
the Brahmanas which implies that there was an idea of the 
permanence of whatever constituted the person. Since the notion 
of reaching svarga or otherwise depended on one’s own action, 
there was already the theory of karma in a nascent form in this 
early literature. It was however left to the Upanisads to develop 
the permanent nature of atman and the karma theory into their 
full-fledged forms as we know today. 


The concept of dtman as a permanent entity helped in the 
formulation of the karma theory in all its dimensions. Since not 
all karma was seen to lead to its result in one life it was also 
perhaps at the basis of assuming the permanent nature of the 
atman transmigrating through many lives, reaping its just fruit in 
many births till such time as the effects of karma had been 
exhausted and moksa achieved.. More than anything else the 
karma theory shifted the responsibility for moral behaviour solely 
on the individual himself/herself. By the time of the Upanisads 
the ‘telos’ has changed from rta to dharma, and the theory of 
karma in the moral context, transferred the result of good moral 
conduct in one life to be rewarded in future lives and thus the 
freedom to choose between what is ‘good’ and ‘not good’ now 
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devolves on the individual himself. I would argue that the 
concepts of dharma and the theory of karma are unique 
intellectual contributions in the field of social civic sense and 
moral responsibility. Never mind the misuse of these concepts 
and the rigidity that it acquired in the later dharmasastra texts. 
One is witness to this happening to any innovative idea in the 
long run in the world. But what is important is that such an idea 
was even possible during the time that it was formulated. It is in 
the formulation of ideas such as dharma and karma that one 
realizes the importance accorded to individual decision making 
and intellectual freedom in society. Dharma is an improvement on 
the earlier rta concept where rta was an external metaphysical 
entity. By making dharma as the overall principle of how one 
leads life in all spheres of activity both secular and religious, 
dharma was lifted to a level wherein the individual takes care of 
life in the world keeping the ultimate spiritual goal in mind. One 
need not sacrifice the one for the other. 


The Upanisads also affirm that one can realize the identity 
of the dtman and Brahman in a state known as moksa which can be 
achieved through right knowledge. Instead of treating 
philosophy as merely a theoretical exercise the rsis linked 
philosophical inquiry to the achievement of the highest value of 
moksa i.e. to realize the identity between dtman and Brahman. 
ekameva advitiyam is the clarion call of the Upanisads and can be 
interpreted to mean that narrow self interest known as ahamkara 
or ego, is the basis of all conflict. In order therefore to get rid of 
this ego and behaviour based on that, the Upanisads advocate 
cultivation of vairdgya or detachment/dispassion. The world 
currently is experiencing the evils of gross egocentric behaviour 
and crass materialism which is a byproduct of selfishness. In 
recognizing this human weakness and to warn society against 
this natural tendency and to advocate the cultivation of vairagya 
as an antidote to it, is indeed remarkable. 


One other important development in the Brahmanas is to 
question the morality of animal sacrifice in a yajria. This led to the 
introduction of rice cakes (purodaga) as substitutes for animals as 
mentioned in the Brahmanas. Even though there is no discussion 
on the evil of meat eating in the Brahmanas it is reasonable to 
speculate that a consideration of the harm caused to animals in 
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sacrifice must, in turn, have led to a reflection on the evil of 
consuming flesh. Texts belonging to the classical period (S500BCE- 
500 CE) which followed soon after like the Mahabharata is replete 
with statements on the evils of flesh eating and on the 
paramount importance of ahimsa (MHb.XIII.114, 8-19: 115. 10, 


14,16,19, 22, 29, 34). It declares ahimsd itself as the highest dharma 
(MHb.XIII. 115. 23,69; 116, 38-39), 


Values such as moksa and’ depiction of sages who dedicated 
their lives solely in pursuit of moksa are the ideals that the 
Upanisads represent. But it is good to remember, in this context, 
that texts very often present an idealistic picture of society, 
which need not necessarily correspond to reality. There is bound 
to be a disjunction between theory and practice when dealing 
with actualities on the ground. But as Tucker and Grim remark 
“such disjunction cannot be used to invalidate the rich 
perspectives that these conceptual resources provide” (2000: xx). 
While moksa was the highest value in the Upanisads, by its very 
nature, it can only be aspired for by a small minority. Thus the 
Kathopanisad and the Bhagavad-Gita (Gita) point out that such 
persons are very rare indeed (Kath. Up I.2.7; Gita 11.29). One has to 
believe that the general population was more in tune with living 
within dharma which is the ‘telos’ guiding their lives. This is still 
true for an average Hindu who while following dharma in daily 
life also aspires for moksa in whatever way he/she internalizes it. 
Support for this approach is found when Sankaracarya mentions 
in his Introduction to the Gita that dharma is of both kinds - one 
leading to abhyudaya and the other leading to nihsreyas 
(liberation) (dvividho hi  vedokto dharmah _ pravrttilaksano 
nivrttilaksanah ca). The only difference is that while on the one 
hand one can achieve moksa gradually by leading a dharmic life 
within the world, adopting sannydsa or total renunciation of 
worldly goods is the special path to moksa. 


The sages continued to exercise their intellectual freedom 
and tried their hand at the classification of society by dividing 
the stages of life of an individual into the four asramas as well as 
laying down the goals of life as the four purusarthas. 


From the point of view of society the rsis who can be called 
social scientists in modern terminology, classified society based 
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on varna (brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya and Sstdra) and dasramas 
(brahmacarya, grhastha, vanaprastha and sannydsa) which took care 
of the specific dharma of each individual within a varna as well as 
within society. The dsramas that: are directly concerned with 
those following dharma as the highest value are those of the 
brahmacarya (student) and grhastha (householder); the 
vanaprastha (forest dweller) can be clubbed with the sannyasin 
(renouncer) aiming at moksa as the highest value. One should not 
lose sight of the fact that the formulation of the human goals as 
the pursuit of dharma, artha, kama and moksa and enclosing artha 
and kama within a general regulation of dharma gave some 
meaning and guidance for living in the world. That along with 
the structuring of society in terms of asramas in such an early 
period, is worthy of praise. 


While these are achievements of a very high order, since 
these classifications were applied mainly to men in society and 
also only to the three groups of brahmana, ksatriya and vaisya 
one may question how far the society was fair towards those who 
were left out in the system. It further raises the question as to 
whether this discrimination can be justified as an act of 
intellectual freedom. This is specially true when dharma is 
depicted as a mental attitude of fairness and consideration 
towards all that exists if we look at the way the origin of dharma 
is described in the following episode of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (Br.Up): 


Brahman after creating all the four varnas, says the 
Upanisad, was still not happy and then fulfilled itself by 
projecting dharma (Br. Up. 1.4.14). The Upanisad then identifies 
dharma with satya (truth) thus emphasizing the moral virtue of 
truth embedded in dharma. This is mentioned specifically within 
the context of a ksatriya who represents the ruler, and points to a 
higher principle or dharma by which the king rules ie. 
rajadharma. Sankara tellingly comments that dharma rules even 
the ruler. (dharmam tadetat sreyortipam srstam ksatrasya ksatram 
ksatrasyapi niyantr, ugradapyugram (bhdsya on Br.Up. 1.4.14). 


It is thus something right, implanted internally, which 
guides human conduct, to do the right thing. And in the very 
next passage the Br. Up. extends the notion of dharma to the 
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fulfillment of one’s obligation to one’s cultural heritage 
(brahmayajfia), to the devas (deva-yajfia) to one’s ancestors (pitr- 
yajna), to one’s fellow beings (manusya-yajfia) and to all living 
beings (bhiita-yajfia), which is called the paficayajfas. (Br.Up. 
1.4.16). The Upanisad thus makes the point that one’s behavior is 
to be correct not only towards other fellow beings but has to 
extend to animals, beasts, birds and ants. Built into this is the 
ethics of compassion and sympathy for all that inhabits the 
world. By leading a life of dharma, we are told that one attains 
well being (abhyudaya) in this world as well as after death. So 
behavior in accordance with dharma has an end value as well. 


Given this background of the origin of dharma and its 
definition in the MBh as ‘conduct that sustains oneself or 
‘conduct that behooves a human being’ (dharyate iti dharmah), 
questions as to whether the sages exercised their intellectual 
freedom in a fair and equitable manner to all members in society 
is bound to arise. Much like the Greeks who came up with grand 
philosophical ideas and moral philosophy in spite of the presence 
of slaves in society, the Vedic rsis also came up with grand 
concepts notwithstanding certain social and historical pressures. 
It is here that one realizes that great ideas and concepts can still 
arise in spite of ground conditions not being ideal. In a 
patriarchal atmosphere even intellectual freedom is exercised to 
benefit men. Even though rgvedic society was comparatively an 
egalitarian society and women enjoyed relative freedom, this was 
not because of the men supporting it but in spite of patriarchy 
itself. This is clear when one sees the preference for male 
offspring. However it is in the post-Vedic period that a 
downgrading of women became the norm and in the period of 
the epics and later, intellectual freedom will be serviced to keep 
the women down completely. While dharma was one of the 
unique contributions of the freedom to think, it fell a prey to 
prevailing social norms. For instance in the case of women 
dharma was degraded from the concept of ideal human conduct 
to just serving the husband (pativrata-dharma). This is a travesty 
of the highest order. We as yet do not understand the 
circumstances of why this happened. 


One wonders whether one should condemn the intellectual 
freedom which resulted in many a grand idea in different fields 
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because of succumbing to social pressures or should we credit the 
rsis for their contributions while acknowledging their 
shortcomings. When we recall that Indian civilization has had a 
continuity of over five thousand years when other civilizations 
have melted away, maybe we need to pause and perhaps give 
some credit to the ancient rsis who laid the foundation of that 
civilization. It is especially in the family values that one 
particularly witnesses these contributions of the rsis. When 
parents, teachers and elders in society are being neglected due to 
the growth of selfishness and greed in today’s world, it is 
appropriate to recall the wisdom of the Upanisadic sages who 
rated these individuals as worthy of the highest respect in 
society. The respect shown to elders and to teachers/dcarya in 
Indian culture even today, is an echo of the instruction given as 
early as in the Vedic period and expressed eloquently in the 
Taittirlya Upanisad (Taitt.Up). 


One is used to convocation addresses at Universities these 
days. But to find a brahmacarin being told how he has to conduct 
himself when he goes out into the outer world in the Taitt.Up is 
truly amazing. The teaching in the Taitt.Up is still relevant and 
as a student of Delhi University (DU) I remember it being part of 
the convocation address at DU in my student days. I do hope it is 
still continuing. The duty to continue the race, respect for elders 
and the teacher, charity along with the right attitude of humility 
without any arrogance, the modesty on the part of the teacher to 
admit that even the teacher need not be followed blindly but only 
his good deeds are to be emulated, and of course the advice to be 
guided by wise men in society whenever one is in doubt, are all 
virtues which are relevant for all times. 


The Taitt.Up. is also an unique text to point out that it is not 
possible to measure human happiness. While the passage in 
question i.e., II .8. 1 - 4 is intended to glorify the bliss of the 
knower of brahman, the message it conveys is that there is no end 
to the concept of happiness as it is a relative concept. 


While presenting many ideas on religion, philosophy and 
moral virtues the rsis were also aware of the difficulty of 
comprehending spiritual messages like the identity of atman and 
Brahman for one immersed in the world. They therefore tried to 
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guide the individual gradually towards the highest goal. The 
Taitt.Up is seized of this problem and guides the spiritual 
aspirant gradually to ascend from one level to another by 
classifying the human being as having gross, subtle and subtler 
levels of existence called kosas or coverings (Taiit.II.1-5). The 
lowest of the levels is the sheath of matter (annamayakoéa), higher 
than that is the pranamayakosga (life sheath), next is the 
manomayakosa (mind sheath), succeeded by the vijfidnamayako§sa 
(intelligence sheath) leading to aGnandamayakosa (sheath of bliss). 
Spelt out in such clarity, the aspirant is enthused to reach the 
higher levels of existence. He is familiar with matter, life, mind 
and intelligence and is assured that it is possible to reach beyond 
to a state of ananda and then to self realization. This can be 
described as progressive self enlargement that the Upanisadic 
sages present before us. 


In the above description I have tried to present some 
examples of what the Vedic rsis accomplished particularly in the 
fields of religion and philosophy and to a small degree in the 
organization of society. I have tried to demonstrate the tendency 
of the Vedic rsis to pursue a question rationally and without error 
as far as possible by which they arrived at some of the most 
astounding ideas on the concept of divinity, on the idea of an 
after life, the belief in a moral and physical order (rta) and the 
interdependence of all that inhabits the world, a holistic vision 
of the universe and a micro/macro relationship between the 
individual and the cosmic forces. They also related one’s deeds 
with an after life and suggested the eternal nature of the self. 
Each one of these ideas became enriched and enlarged by the 
time of the Upanisads and continue to be relevant to the present 
day. Thus one can assert that the foundations of intellectual 
freedom in India had its beginnings in the remote past in the 
time of the Vedas and it continued to have its impact in the 


subsequent periods of Indian religious and_ philosophical 
development. 


** I have used some material from my earlier publications 
in this paper. 
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A Critique to Prof. Murti’s Attempt of Equation 
between 
Buddhist Yogacara Theory of Advaya and that of Hindu 
Advaita Theory 


Shohei Ichimura 


dart Wad sydd Prtaterhare m1 yaad a - a 


1. Introduction 


Buddhism and Pre-Hindu Brahmanism held the view of 
humanity fundamentally of non-theistic origin. Though a form of 
theism developed within the history of Hinduism in later periods, 
the fundamental view of human nature has not been changed. 
Moreover, Buddhism and Hinduism both shared cognate 
languages, such as Vedic and Pali, Classical and Hybrid Sanskrit, 
and yet both parties neither made compromise nor any point of 
alliance prior to the history of Muslim domination and British 
Colonialism. Under the Islamic rule, Buddhism quickly 
disappeared, while Hinduism survived through tightening the 
Caste system. | 
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I am concerned with a possibility of cooperation between 
Hindu and Buddhist thoughts vis-a-vis the contemporary hyper- 
sensitive fundamentalism arising from the mono-theistic 
religious and cultural movements. As an example, the paper 
patially refers to an attempt of speculation by the distinguished 
Indian philosopher, Prof. T.R.V. Murti, who spoke of a possibility 
of reconciliation between the Hindu theory of Advaita Vedantism 
and the Buddhist Yogacara theory of Advaya in his well known 
book The Central Philosophy of Buddhism (1955). Despite the 
authenticity of his distinguished career as philosopher, and 
despite the idea of his advocation on to the two traditions, since 
his study comprises some flaw, I am respectfully refute his idea 
on the ground that an equation between the two is immatured, 
because his attempt to reconcile epistemologically oriented 
Advaya philosophy of Yogacara Buddhist school and the 
ontologically oriented Advaita Vedanta of Hindu school is 
‘mbalanced. He did not present the Yogacara system of 
philosophy in its entirety. He attempted to visualize the infinite 
approaches of the two traditions in terms of equation, i.e., toward 
the coalescence of the ultimate perception and the ultimate 
realty into One. His presented equation omitted an important 
serious ingredient for the Yogacara system of philosophy, 
namely, omitting the theory of Nihtrisvabhavata that is 
inseparable from that of Trisvabhavas. 


Calling the reader’s attention to the Buddhist and Vedanta 
philosophical Absolutism, he asserts that “Only mystical religion, 
which eminently combined the unity of Ultimate Being with the 
freedom of different paths for realizing it, can hope to unite the 
world.” And in this connection, he also asserts that “the 
Madhyamika Absolutism can serve as the basis for a possible 
world-culture.” At the times of 1960’s and 70’s, I was impressed 
by his candid referencing to the Madhyamaka Buddhism, but I 
could not help feeling some degree of skepticism on his 
proposition. After half a century, as global situations changed and 
my intellectual capacity strengthened, I am compelled to 
challenge his-proposition as inadequate in addressing to his call 
of Buddhist-Hindu coordination. ° 


1. Harold Coward: T.R.V. Murti, The Builders of Indian Philosophy 
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In 2002, I participated in the Centenary Commemoration for 
the Birth of Prof. Murti in Vanarasi and presented a paper entited 
“Culture-Free Transmission of the Buddha’s Spirituality from the 
Asiatic (South and East Asia) to the Global Stage.” The purpose of 
my paper of the decade ago was a critical examination of his 
work, by which it was attempted to clarify due justification for 
stating my skepticism. Although the Madhyamika dialectic 
became the pan-Indian cultural form through religious and 
philosophical polemics later on, I pointed out that the basic 
distinction between the two traditions continued, because human 
thought ultimately relies on culture either in terms of reason or 
that of religious belief for its ultimate value. 


If it is possible to apply the Kantian categories of “thing-in- 
itself’ and “a-priori forms of human intellect,” as done by Prof. 
Murti for his interpretation of Madhyamika Buddhism, and if the 
thing-in-itself is never revealed to empirical cognition beyond 
the modes of human intellect, we may have to say that it would 
be the religious prerogative to project the non-theistic natural 
principle like Buddhist causality or theistic principle like 
anthropomorphic supreme being in the place of that 
transcendent. The question is: What is the limit and the criterion 
of it for the sake of ultimate fulfilment of humanity? The 
Yogacara Buddhist asserts only the Advaya demarcation at the 
ultimate point of the empirical and phenomenal world in terms 
of Andtman or Paramartha or Siinyaté. This demarcation was 
meant to represent the safeguard against all philosophical 
extremism and religious fundamentalism. 


The paper is to propose the Yogacara Buddhist Philosophy 
of Language as currently fit to the global context and call the 
cooperation by Indian colleagues irrespective of whether they 
advocate Hindu tradition or rational humanism. Since the Murti 
Centennial Commemoration did not publish the proceedings, | 
have freely availed the contents of my previous paper presented 
in that conference for this opportunity. 


pn ee 
Series, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 2003, p. 5. 
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2. Necessity of Change from Metaphysical Interpetation to that of 
Logical and Linguistic Philosophy on Buddhist Studies. 


Prof. Murti’s philosophical insight into Buddhist spirituality 
is remarkable in two points of his interpretation: (1) that the 
Madhyamika dialectic had its fundamental origin in the Buddha’s 
silence against the metaphysical questions that cannot be 
answered either in terms of affirmation or negation. The Buddha 
thus opened the new way of transcendence toward the higher 
plain of the Middle; (2) that the Buddhhist philosophical 
orientation was epistemological, whereas the Upanisadic 
orientation was ontological. Prof. Murti upheld that this 
difference continued between Buddhist and Hindu schools 
throughout history down to the times of the confrontation 
between the schools of Vijfianavada and Advaita Vedanta. 


He failed, however, in two accounts; (1) that he sought the 
theoretical basis of Nagarjuna’s method of reductio-ad-absurdum 
argument in the Prajfiaparamita scripture instead of seeking it in 
the Abhidharmika problem of logical deadlock, because the 
scriptures of Prajfiaparamita philosophy simply does not 
exemplify the method of Reductio-ad-absurdum argument; (2) 
Most importantly, he failed to give due importance to the theory 
of Nih-trisvabhava that is inseparable from the theory of Three 
Self-natures (Trisvabhava), and omitted it from his thought of 
equation between the Yogacara system of philosophy and that of 
the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. 


Initially I thought that this significant omission is 
academically infeasible. In the second thought, however, if he 
knowingly omitted it in order to stress his cherished idea of the 
equation, I thought that the matter may have to be re-examined 
more carefully. It is because of this background of my thought 
that the present paper partially addresses later on to the reason 
why the theory of Nih-trisvabhava is the necessary part of the 
Yogacara theory of Trisvabhava, and why it should be included in 
the Yogacara system on the table of equation between the two 
rival thoughts of Indian civilization. 


In the late 1970’s when I was engaged in post doctoral 
research on the Abhidharmist controversy recorded in the 
Kathavatthu, the text was scarcely paid attention by scholars of 
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Buddhist Studies as a likely source of Nagarjuna’s innovation of 
the Madhyamaka method of negation. I recollect that those 
scholars of the earlier 20th century who tried to decipher the 
Mahayana Budddhist concept of Stinyata were attracted, like Prof. 
Murti, toward the textual sources of Prajfdpdramita inculcation 
on the insight of Sanyatd. But because of this, they were likely 
misled to think that the subject matter of the Prajfiaparamita is 
metaphysical, and that Nagarjuna’s dialectical method of 
argument and negation embodies something that indicates the 
way to deal with the metaphysical problem. As a result, the 
scholars were swerved away from the subject matter of logical 
and linguistic nature of the ultimate insight. 


My dissertational title presented to the University of 
Chicago was “Nagarjuna’s philosophy and his Dialectic.” My 
interest was more concerned with the tangible methodological 
feature, rather than something intangible subject of Stinyata. For 
dissertational research, I focused my attention to the nature and 
forms of Buddhist logic, especially in relation to the metaphorical 
examples of maya, dream, etc., which appear In similar form of 
logical exemplification (drstanta) to conclude each of narrative 
inculcations of Sinyata in all Prajfidparamita scriptures. My 
dissertational research was essentially directed to the 
propositional linkage, Apoha theory, fourfold logic, and 
affirmative and negative corroborations (anvaya and vyatireka) of 
syllogism, as related to Nagarjuna’s dialectical negation of names, 
meanings, sentential linkages, causal and grammatical linkages, 
and so on. 


With such an interest to look at the Madhyamika dialectic 
from the logical and linguistic point of view, when I investigated 
the consistent format of the logical deadlock recorded in the 
Kathavatthu, I came almost immediately to grasp why it was the 
important source of Nagarjuna’s innovation of his dialectical 
method (prasangavakya). Despite the fact that those textual 
specialists, like Mrs. Rhys Davids along with her Burmese co- 
translator, Shwe Zan Aung, remarked that the logical method of 
argument was regrettably not totally deciphered,’ I have 


1. Kathdvatthu: Pali Text Society Series Nos. 48, 49; edited by Arnold C. 
Taylor, published by Palt Text Society, London, 1979. English 
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successfully understood the meaning of the mutual invalidation 
on account of failure of the dual logical corroborations (anvaya- 
vyatireka). Ever since it has been a solid addition to my doctoral 
dissertation completed in i972.’ I introduced what I found on the 
logical deadlock of the Kathavatthu by publishing an article 
initially in the second IABS conference,’ as well as in a few other 
journals within a decade. 


3. Prof. Murti’s Hypothetical Flaw: Nagarjuna’s Source of his 
Dialectic As the Philosophy of Prajftaparamita Sustra 


Prof. Murti ascertained that the Madhyamika dialectic can 
be traced in the Buddha’s critical spirituality of the Middle. It is 
commonly known that the Buddha shunned both of the opposing 
positions, such as, the Eternalist (Sasvata-vada) and the Nihilist 
(Uccheda-vada). His critical dealing with the sixty-two prevalent 
schools of views of his days is known to have embodied his 
transcendence to the Middle. Prof. Murti examines in detail the 
dialectical meaning of the Buddha’s silence with respect to the 
fourteen metaphysical questions (avyakrtavastini), which he 
compares with the Kantian philosophical problem of antinomy. 
He asserts that facing such metaphysical questions like, 





translation: Points of Controversymor Subjects of Discourse by Shwe Zan 
Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davlds, Pali text Sociey, 1960. Especially refer 
to the latter’s Prefatory Notes by Rhys Davids, pp. xxix - liv. 

1. Nagarjuna’s Philosophy of Sinyata and his Dialectic, Department of 
South Asian Languages and Civilizations, Unversity of Chicago. 

2. Ichimura: (1) “A Study of the Madhyamika Method of Refutation, 
Especially of its Affinity to that of Kathavatthu,” Journal of the 
International Association of Buddhist Studies, pp. 7-16. 1980. (2) 
Buddhist Critical Spirituality: Sainyata and Prajfiaparamita, Chap. 5: 
“Abhidharmika Logical Crisis and Madhyamika Dialectical 
Solution,” (3) “Abhidharmika Logical Deadlock in the Kathavatthu 
and Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Dialectic,” Japanese Journal of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies, vol. 39, No. 2 (1991) 20-24. (4) “Madhyamaka 
and The Future,” presented at the International Conference for 
Studies in Buddhology in 1990, included in Buddhism into the Year 
2000, Dhammakaya Foundation, 1994, pp. 67-85; (5) “On the 
Relationship between Nagarjuna’s Dialectic and Buddhist Logic (II), 
Esp. Similar and Disimilar Drstanta.” Japanese Journal of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies, No. 49, 1998. 
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“Whether the world is eternal, or not, or both, or neither,” and so 
forth, the Buddha was conscious of the indeterminable nature of 
the conflict in reason, and resolved it by rising to the higher 
standpoint of criticism. He claims: “Thus was born the Buddhist 
Dialectic. ” 


Secondly, Prof. Murti modified his thought on antinomical 
conflict of reason in reference to historical changes, because the 
Buddha’s silence was still in suggestive form. Hence, before the 
rise of the Madhyamika dialectic, he asserted that there was a 
period of accentuated situation in which human consciousness 
was further pressed by the two opposite maturing traditions, 
namely the Upanisadic Atma-tradition evolved to be the schools 
of Samkhya, Vaisesika, etc. and the Buddhist Anatma tradition 
evolved to be the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, etc. on the other hand. 
The rise of the Madhyamika critical consciousness is therefore 
explained in reference to these radically different and rival 
systems reaching their full systematization as thesis and 
antithesis. Prof. Murti contends that the Madhyamika had dual 
tasks: (1) one to express the Buddha’s ascension to the middle, 


and (2) another to demonstrate the real’s transcendence to 
thought. 


Although I accept the above two points of philosophical 
attitude of the Buddha, I cannot accept Prof. Murti’s reference to 
Nagarjuna’s contemporary history. It is true that Nagarjuna was 
engaged in dispute not only with Naiyayika Hindu logicians 
notably as a singular school of the Hindu camp but also more 
clearly challenged some Abhidharmist school by his major work 
Madhyamakakarika-sastra. But it is not precise to say that his 
dialectical method was a necessary consequence resulting from 
the metaphysical antithesis between the Upanisadic Atmavada 
and the Buddhist Anatmavada. 


I am also refusing to accept his theory that the Madhyamika 
system is the systematised form of the Sanyata doctrine of the 
Prajndparamita Treatises regarding its metaphysics, the six-fold 
path (sat-paramita-naya) of practice and its spiritual ideal.’ 1 
should conditionally agree with his view here on the ground that 
Nagarjuna as author of the Upadesa Sdstra, Voluminous 


1. Ibidem, p. 83 
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Commentary on the 25,000 Verse Prajnaparamitasutra, was 
identical with that dialectician, called Nagarjuna, who wrote the 
Treatise of the Middle (Malamadhyamakakarika-sastra). The reason 
| make it conditional is that the Upadesa Sastra does not apply the 
Madhyamika dialectical method of reductio-ad-absurdum 
argument at all. Surely the text comprises innumerable passages 
that explain the concept of Siinyata and the ideals of Mahayana 
Bodhisattvas, especially Kuan-shih-yin-pu-sa (Avalokitasvara) 
endowed with activist love and compassion, but it does not 
comprise a theoretical exposition of the Madhyamika method of 
argument and negation. 


I have no objection in assuming that Nagarjuna was the 
author of the Upadega Sastra. But, since the text is not the source 
of the Madhyamika dialectic, I cannot satisfactorily agree with 
Prof. Murti’s assumption that the Prajfiaparamita treatises are the 
source of Nagarjuna’s dialectic, nor that the Sanyata which the 
Prajfiaparamitastras inculcate is anything related to metaphysical. 
| am therefore compelled to propose that Nagarjuna’s source of 
dialectical method ought to be looked for somewhere else, 
namely, in the Abhidharmika doctrinal disputes recorded in the 
Kathavatthu. 


4. The Kathavatthu’s Mutual Invalidation and Necessity of 
Breaking Categorial Forces of Signification 


Candidly speaking, the Buddha’s teaching of Andtman (non- 
self) meant to be the critical and skeptical insight toward the 
nature of cognition based on linguistic convention (samvrti or 
vyavahara). Prof. Murti paralleled the concept of Atman that is 
central to the Upanisadic literature and that of Atman which the 
Buddha rejected in his teaching in terms of Anatman. His 
parallelism to show the Buddhist and the Upanisad in conflict is 
not exactly right, because the concept of Andtman the Buddha 
taught was not an exactly opposite entity to that of Upanisadic 
entity. His teaching was rather linguistic in that an empirical 
consciousness is cognized only through linguistic and logical 
forms, and that whatever arises from the pre-linguistic 
subliminal causal configuration of five Skandhas (pycho-physical 
elements), which is named as Dependent Origination 
(pratityasamutpdada), has no linkage to the Upanisad metaphysics. 
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It is my contention that the theory of Andtman or that of 
Sunyata, which are interchangeable in Mahayana Buddhist 
thought, is essentially linguistic rather than metaphysical. This is 
clearly indicated by the logical controversy recorded in the 
Kathavatthu. If my hypothesis is correct in that Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic was an innovation by which he tried to show solution to 
the problem of Kathavatthu controversy, it is possible to alter the 
course of hitherto metaphysically treated philosophy of 
Madhyamaka and Yogacara toward the logical and linguistic 
treatment of these philosophies. The Kathavatthu treatise is based 
on a well organized logical formula of demonstration in terms of 
anvaya and vyatireka, i.e., affirmative and negative corroborations 
based on the principle of instantiation (drstanta). The contents of 
the text does not show any clear marks of Anvaya and Vyatireka, 
even making the textual experts, such as Rhys Davids and 
Burmese co-translator, astrayed and express their regret that an 
ultimate decipherment was not accomplished.! The difficulty was 
due to the subject matter of the controversy, because the logical 
corroborations crisscrossed the boundary of Paramartha and 
Vyavahara. 


The pattern of mutual invalidation reflects the failure of 
syllogistic demonstration. Take an example of a universal 
statement that “if there is a smoke, there is fire.” In order to 
convince people that the yonder hill is on fire by perceiving a 
rising smoke there, the speaker is required to make an inductive 
assertion by presenting an example in which smoke and fire are 
likely observed to be together. So the speaker shows a similar 
example (sapaksa) such as kitchen hearth where both are likely 
co-present, and simultaneously, he must show an example of its 
contraposition by citing an irrigation pond where the listeners 
agree “neither fire nor smoke” to be observed. This is a dissimilar 
example (vipaksa). Once this is done, it is justified for the speaker 
to claim deductively that the yonder hill is on fire because of the 
sight of a rising smoke. 


What is crucial to logical argument is to provide affirmative 


1. Shwe zan Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids: Points of Controversy or Subject 
of Discourse, translation of Katavatthu, Pali Text Society, 1960: 
Prefatory Notes, pp.xlvii-lvi. 
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(Anvaya) and negative corroborations (Vyatireka) by presenting 
similar and dissimilar examples. It follows that success and 
failure of an inference depends on the effectiveness of similar 
and dissimilar examples. Historically, Buddhist logicians were 
consistent in holding that the essential nature of logical method 
is that the subject (i.e., a hill) of inference ought to be a member 
of the group of similar examples (i.e., a hearth), but contrarily, 
not to be a member of the group of dissimilar examples (ie., a 
irrigation pond). In short, in logical context, it is utmost 
important to keep the logical categories of affirmative and 
negative examples separate. 


In Buddhist thought, human life is always known to be in 
between two different dimensions, i.e., transcendent (Paramartha) 
and phenomenal (Vyavahara), on account of which an individual’s 
life is accounted either as spiritually oriented or as secularly 
oriented. The heart of Theravada practice was set as analytical 
introspection (vipagyana) in accordance with what Sakyamuni 
taught at his initial sermon. Human spirituality means to become 
aware of the three aspects of transcendent elements as anitya, 
duhkha, and andtman through the practice of analytical 
introspection. It is to raise the right insight (samyak-prajna or 
samma-pafifia) by seeing the nature of the five Skandhas (pafica- 
skandha: rapa, vedand, samjfid, samskaras, vijfiana) as they really are 
(yathabhata-darsanam). The same introspection ought to be 
directed to the categories of twelve Ayatanas, eighteen Dhatus, 
and so forth, up to the laws of the four holy Truths. In short, 
analytical introspection points to the fact that whatever we 
cognize through linguistic forms is neither certain nor reliable in 
their depiction of the world we experience. 


The Abhidharmist goal of religious emancipation was to 
identify through introspection the nature of psycho-physical 
elements of the Skandhas as well as all other categories of 
ultimate facts as impermanent, suffering, and non-self (anatman 
or anatta) i.e., having no reality of its own. It is the practice of 
penetrating from the empirical and linguistic forms of 
consciousness to the depth of pre-linguistic processes of an 
individual mind. The practitioners thus become aware of the 
boundary of the transcendent and empirical. What the 
Kathavatthu controversy was concerned was the linkage of these 
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two dimensions. It was not anything metaphysical but essentially 
logical and linguistic in the sense that the Theravadin orthodoxy 
and Pudgalavadin heterodoxy contested to prove their respective 
interpretations. They, however, equally failed to prove either 
view as valid. They mutually crisscrossed the logical boundary 
between the transcendent and the empirical categories. Because 
of this, their arguments did not reveal the standard formula of 
Anvaya and Vyatireka, but the complicated formula of mutual 


invalidation expressible as “smoke but no fire” and “fire but no 
smoke.” 


I am obliged to make their mutual invalidation to be 
intelligible for the sake of subsequent chapters, and prepare a 
chart which explains how and why the two sectarian debaters 
ended up to be logically invalid. Before introducing the chart, let 
me explain what they respectively asserted to. First, the 
Theravadin held that “the factual elements of the Skandhas are 
known to be real,” but “not an individual person (Pudgala) or 
self,“ because the latter is an empirical subject with a bundle of 
logical and linguistic forms. The Pudgalavadin, however, 
attempted to assert that an individual person (Pudgala) too should 
be known as real like those Skandha elements, because a person 
is taught to be identical with the whole of Skandha constituents. 
The Pudgalavadin relied on scriptural evidence, saying: 





The world honored One said: “there is the person 
(puggala) that goes along (with an aggregation of five 
Khandhas) for the sake of an individual’s self (atthi 
puggalo attahitaya patipanno), and the rapa dhamma (and 


so forth) are known in the sense of a genuinely real 
thing.’ 





1. The following disputes on Pudgala comes some later proceeding on 


the relationship between a Pudgala and its constituent Skandha 
facts; 


Puggalavadin: Is the person not known in the sense of a real and 
ultimate fact? Theravadin : No. 

Puggalavadin: Did the Exalted One say: ‘There is the person who 
works for his own good? and is material quality (rapa) known in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact? Theravadin: Yes. 
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The Theravadins prepared their thesis by setting up the first | 
proposition as (1) ‘x’ (a subject term) is known as a genuinely real thing | 
“p”.! which can be transcribed as “(x)P”; and the second proposition as | 
(2) ‘x’ is known in the same way as a genuinely real thing is known, which 
also can be transcribed as “(x)Q.” In this way, the two propositions are 
linked to represent the formula of affirmative verification (Anvaya) as 
“(x)PD(x)Q.” Setting up these two propositions as a universal 
statement, the Theravadin questioned Pudgalavadin, saying “Is the 
person known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact?” The 
Pudgalavsdin answers “Yes.” Next, the former questions again, saying: 
“Is the person known in the same way as a genuinely real thing is 
known?” The Pugalavadin cannot answer with similar confidence, 


a 
Puggavadin: Is material quality one thing and the person another? 
Theravadin: Nay, that cannot be truly said. 

Ref.: (Pali text: Kathavatthu, ibidem, p. 13: Theravadin: Puggalo 
n’upalabbhati saccikattha-paramatthenati? Theravadin: Amanta. 
Pudgalavadin: Vuttau Bhagavata: Atthi puggalo attahitaya patipanno, 
ripafi ca  upalabbhati saccikatthaparamatthenati? | Amanta. 
Pudgalavadin: Afifiau ripam afirio puggalo ti? 

Puggalavadin censured Theravadin: “Acknowledge this rejoinder: If 
the Exalted One said: ‘There is the person who works for his own 
good, and if material quality be known in the sense of real and 
ultimate fact, then indeed, good sir, you should also have admitted 
that material quality and the person are two distinct things. You 
are wrong in admitting the truth of the former statement while you 
deny that of the latter. If material quality (riijpa-dhamma) and 
person pudgala) are not two distinct facts, then neither can you also 
say that the Exalted One predicated anything concerning a ‘person’. 
Your position is false.” 

1. These two rules are a paraphrasing of the valid syllogistic 
principles of ‘anvaya and vyatireka, or ‘similar and dissimilar 
instantiation’ or ‘method of agreement and that of difference.’ Cf. 
Th. Stcherbatsky, Buddhist Logic, Vol I, pp. 283-287. Sankarasvamin 
[probably Dirinaga’s disciple] defined these two rules in his concise 
Nyayapravesaka-sitram as / sapakse sattvam vipakse’sattvam / “two 
concomitant propositions ought to be jointly verified by the class of 
similar instances” and “the same propositions equally falsified by 
the class of dissimilar instances.” [Gaekwad Oriental Series vol. 33, 
1930, p.1] 
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because Pudgala is a person empirically known. Hence answered “No,” 
By symbolizing ‘pudgala’ as ‘y,’ we have the Pudgalavadin’s position by 
the two propositions which are expressible in notation as “(y)P > - 
(y)Q.” The Theravadin announces that they won: 


Oh, Pugalavadin. You are wrong, because if you affirm the 
first proposition as “(y)P,” you ought to also affirm the 
second one as “(y)Q,” but you instead affirmed the former 


while negated the latter, i.e., “(y)P- -(y)Q.” If you are to 
negate the latter, you ought also to negate the former, i.e., 


“-(y)Q: -(y)P,” but you instead affirmed the former and 
negated the latter as “ P(y)- -Q(y).” You are lost. ! 


In the second round, ie., rejoinder (patikamma), the 
Puggalavadin ingeniously rebutted by questioning the Theravadin 
with negative implication through similar tactics, asking: (1) “Is 
‘puggala’ not known as a genuinely real transcendent facts?” The 
Theravadin replied, “No, it is not so known,” [-(y)P]. The former 
again questions the latter, asking: “Is ‘pudgala’ not known in the 
Same way as a real thing is known?” Here the Theravadin could not 
give a similar confident reply, beccause the unreality of empirical 
self is known only through the same trans-empirical insight in 
which rapa-dharma, etc. are known as genuinely real and ultimate 
facts. Hence the Theravadin was forced to reply affirmatively 
through double negation: “Yes, it is not to say that it is not known in 
the same way[-{-(y)Q}].” Thus, it is the Pudgalavadin’s turn to 





1. In Indian logic, in general, logical relation was not conceived in 
terms of comprehension of the minor term or proposition by the 
major, but in terms of concomitance, concurrence, or 
accompaniment of two terms or propositions, although the latter 
relation can be translated into the former—comprehension of a 
minor universal by a larger one. Hence, a conditional statement: 
“if ‘p,’ then ‘q’”, was not conceived in terms of comprehension 
expressible by the ‘containment of symbol ”D”, but, strictly 
speaking, in terms of conjunction expressible by symbol ‘:’. When 
even a containment symbol ”D” is used here, it should be 
understood to imply an intention of conjunction with the 
conditional force of the logical rule. 
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announce that the Theravadin’s assertion as {-(y)P « (y)Q} is logically 
wrong and censured the Theravadin, saying: 


If you, Theravadin, negate the first proposition [that is our 
thesis], you ought also to negate the second one as “-p(y) > - 
q(y),” but you instead, while negating the first, affirmed the 


second as “-p(y) - q(y).” If, on the other hand, you wish to 


affirm the second proposition, you ought also to affirm the 
first one, as “q(y) > p(y),” but you instead, while negating 


the first, affirmed the second as “-p(y) - q(y).” Since you 
affirmed the second while negating the first, you failed to 
accomplish your thesis. 


The foregoing exchange of arguments between the 
Theravadin and Pudgalavadin, though only the initial session of 
their confrontation, shows how and why they end up to their 
mutual invalidation in which they nullify their claims each other 
and resulting in a draw. The chart I referred to the exchange of 
argument is placed as a subnote here, so as to reduce a space of 
the main section.’ The Kathavatthu controversy was the type of 
intra-Buddhist disputes, and shows why the text continued to be 
upheld as the third book of Abhidharmapitaka. The subject matter 
is by no means a metaphysical problem against the Upanisadic 


1. “Whether Puggala is Empirical or Transcendent” 


1. Theravadin Refutation 2. Puggalavadin Rejoinder 
Puggalavadin thesis ‘p»—q’ Theravadin refutation ‘-p»q 
is false, because ‘p > q’; is false, because ‘-p D-q’; 
‘p:-q’ is false, because ‘-q D-p’; ‘pq’ is false, because ‘q > p’; 
Hence, the thesis ‘p*-q’ is false. Hence, the refutation ‘-peq’ is false. 
3, Puggalavadin Refutation 4, Puggalavadin Application 
Theravadin’s refutation ‘-peq’ Our thesis ‘p*-q’ is not falsified; 
can be refuted, because ‘-p > -q.’ Your refutation ‘-(p*-q)’ is 
Theravadin’s refutation ‘—p+q’ not acceptable, because ‘pq’ 
is false, because ‘q Dp.’ and also because ‘-q > -p’; 
Hence, ‘_-peq’ can be refuted. Hence, ‘-(p*-q)’ is not acceptable. 


5. Puggalavadin’s Conclusion 
Our thesis “p +-q’ is not refuted, because ‘p* q’ is not compelled; 
Your refutation -(p»-q) is not convincing, 
because ‘-ps—q’ is not compelled; 
Hence your Theravadin’s contention: ‘peq’ and ‘-qe-p’ are not convincing. 
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Atman, because the problem is the issue of two different 
interpretations as to how the transcendent Skandha elements are 
linked to an empirical self in which the phenomenal world is 
experienced. It is a linguistic problem how to explain the 
transcendent process of multiple elements of senses and intellect 
guided by Dependent Origination to manifest into an empirical 
consciousness constructed by logical and linguistic forms at each 
moment of existence. 


5. The Kathavatthu Controversy and the Madhyamaka Method 
of Dialectic as Solution 


The Madhyamaka’s reductio ad absurdum method which 
Nagarjuna introduced was to break down “thought categories” 
which are inseparably constricting human mind by the force of 
linguistic signification. In his initial verse of dedication, 
Nagarjuna specified eight categories by dual negation of the four 
sets of paradoxical terms: 


Neither perishing (anirodham) nor arising” (anutpadam); 
Neither ceasing (anucchedam) nor lasting (asasvatam); 
Neither identical (anekartham) nor different (ananartham); 
Neither coming (anaégamam) nor going (anirgamam).' 


These categories of thought are fixed in the mind to dualize 
conceptual processes in reference to whatever is cognized as 
phenomenal events. Since Buddhist does not accept the 
referential objects of linguistic signification in the external 
world, all referential phenomena ought to be looked into 
paradoxical inner meanings as “arising and perishing” as resulted 
from the configuration of transcendent elements of the five 
Skandhas. Thus, Nagarjuna dedicated his salutation to the 
Tathagata’s Supreme Enlightenment and subsequently attempted 
to reveal his insight of transcendent Dependent Origination by way 
of negating all mental categories. This was precisely what 
Nagarjuna attempted to theorize as Buddha’s thought in the 24th 
chapter of the Madhyamakakdarka-sastra, saying: 


Whatever arises by depending on the configuration (of 
1. Mdadhyamakakarika , the verse for dedication: 


anirodham anutpadam anucchedam asasvatam/ 
anekartham ananartham anadgamam anirgamam// 
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five Skandha, etc.), we call it “Sinyata” (an empty 
phenomenon without its own identity), because it is a 
product of linguistic convention (prajfiapti), having 
depended (upadaya) (on multiple causes and conditions). 
This is the way to see phenomenon in terms of Middle 
Way.’ 


In the following, I summarily itemize Prof. Murti’s views of 
the Madhyamika dialectic and evaluate his views with my criticial 
observation. First, he defines the dialectic to be the negation of all 
empirical notions and speculative theories and thereby replaces 
Abhidharmika pluralism and dogmatism of the earlier Buddhism. I 
can agree with the first half of his statement as adequate, but the 
latter half is questionable, because as it is clear in the above 
quotation cited from the Madhyamikakarika, Nagarjuna accepts the 
plural causality beneath every empirical phenomenon 
experienced in consciousness. Second, I am compelled to disagree 
with his second view that Prajfiaparamita revolutionized 
Buddhism in all aspects of its thought and religion by the basic 
concept of Sinyata.’ My disagreement here is corollary to my 
objection against his theory that the source of the Madhyamaka 
method of dialectic was the Upadesa Sastra (only extant in Chinese 
translation Ta-chih-tu-lun) or any or all of the Prajfiaparamita 
Satras. Thirdly, Prof. Murti viewed that the Madhyamaka dialectic 
originated in the Buddha’s consciousness as its principal theme, 
and that his avoidance of two extremes and ascension to the 





1. Madhyamakakarika XXIV, verse 18: 
yah pratityasamutpadah siinyatam tam pracaksmahe/ 
sd prajfaptir upddaya pratipat saiva madhyama// 
Ibidem, p. 82 
Ta-chih-tu-lun ( "#4 Eis 100 fasc.): A commentary to the 25,000 
Verse Prajfiaparamita-satra, known as _ Ta-p'in-pan-jo-ching 
( "AaasB, ). This voluminous commentary, with its 
encyclopedic contents divided into 100 chapters, is generally 
known as ascribed to Nagarjuna. It was translated by Kumarajiva 
during 402- 405 [Taishd. 25 (No. 1509); Cf. Etienne Lamotte (1981): Le 


Traiteé de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna, Tome 1-5, 
Université de Louvain, Institut Orientaliste, Louvain 
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middle, embodies the real’s transcendence to thought.’ This 
feature of the Buddha’s critical spirituality is said to have reached 
the highest in Madhyamika philosophy, because the Buddha’s 
dialectical thought, originally expressed in silence, was magnified 
utmost in the form of active repudiation. My question, however, 
is: Whether was the Buddha’s transcendence from linguistic forms 
of assertion was the Upanisadic metaphysical ground or the 
Buddha’s own pluralistic causal ground? 


In the following I am closely following Prof. Murti’s analyses 
of the formal aspect of Madhyamika dialectic. (1) He emphasized 
that the reduction-ad-absurdum argument of the Madhyamika does 
not establish any thesis. Though accepting a particular thesis 
hypothetically, it is designed to elicit its implication to expose 
the inner contradiction which has escaped the notice of the 
opponent.’ I asserted that the Madhyamika dialectic is directed 
toward the breakdown of the categorial borders of signification. 
In order to accomplish this goal, the primary expression 
Nagarjuna undertook was to create the context in which 
contradictory concepts are compelled to their juxtaposition 
without mitigation as contents of the Buddha’s insight. I consider 
that this was the thesis of the Madhyamika, namely, the 
breakdown of the categorial demarcation, only expressible by 
contradictory juxtaposition. 


Secondly, (2) Prof. Murti analyzes that since the 
Madhyamika does not have a thesis of his own, he does not 
construct syllogisms with arguments and examples of his own. I 
must say categorically that this is an inadequate analysis, because 
in his great commentary Mahdaprajriaparamitotpada-sastra, 
Nagarjuna offers nine metaphorical examples as appropriate to 
the Madhyamika dialectical negation and elucidates that these 
examples help regular humans to understand the concept of 
Stinyata.’ One of the Madhyamika subsect Svatantrika 





1. Ibidem, p. 83 

Ibidem, p. 132 

3. Ta-chih-tu-lun (Taishg, 25(No. 1506), fasc. 6; nine metaphorical 
examples which can be quoted for understanding Sinyata: an 
illusion (maya), a moon reflected in the water (dakacandra), empty 
space (akasa), an echo (pratigrutha), an imaginary town in the sky 


~ 
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Madhyamika emphasized the use of syllogistic formula instead of 
reductio-ad-absurdum method. According to their formula, the 
subject term, irrespective of whether it designates a transcendent 
or an empirial entity, the thesis statement is equally and 
invariably required negation to express the principle of Sinyata. 
This negation implies a juxtaposition of two paradoxical 
concepts, i.e., one subject term is affirmed as existent empirically 
and simultaneously negated as non-existent. The Madhyamika 
example ought to be invariably dual natured as created by 
paradoxical or contradictory juxtaposition.’ 


Thirdly, (3) Prof. Murti holds that the principle of the 
Madhyamika dialectic is “Nothing in itself and all is relative 
(pratityasamutpdada),” which means that nothing exists in its own 
nature. He elaborated this by saying, because any fact of 
experience, when analyzed, reveals the inner rift present in its 
constitution. It means that everything is composite. I can agree 
with this definition. For instance, when Nagarjuna refutes the 
Naiyayika logicians in his Vigrahavyavartani, he repudiates their 





(gandharvanagara), an image in dream (svapnacgaya), an image in 
mirror (pratibimbanirmana), a pseudo highest achievement 
(upamadharma-adhimukutir). 

1. The syllogistic formula of Bhavaviveka of Svatantrika Madhyamika 
directly contradicts to Murti's assertion, and demonstrates that the 
Madhyamka dialectic can be expressed in syllogistic formulas by the 
means of drstanta. Cf. The Sanskritized text Mahayana-karatala-ratna 
or On the Mahayana Treasure within the hand (Palm), one of Arya 
Bhavaviveka, which was retranslated into Sanskrit by N. Aiyaswami 


Sastri from the Zuanzang's Chinese translation [ "KE#Yi#s ( 2 


Fascicles , *XiE.« 30, (No.1578), Chang-chen lun (Karatalaratna or the 
Jewel in Hand); Visva-Bharati Annals, vol II, 1949 


(1) Transcendently (paramarthatas) whatever empirically existent is devoid of 


qt (STAY ALE arnncensarsecrnnernensseimenstsanerrenenncmseranscsisccinanscercions SAE eae) 

Because it arises from depending on causes and conditions. " SR # | 

Like a “magical apparition” (M@yGvat)....cccssesssssssssssessssssssssees - "any, 
(2) Transcendentally, whatever does not ariss from the causality 

by Gevord. of Weality mssauersunoancmcuscmiancmmnmnmnceeias RRA | 

Because it is without empirical origination .....cssessesssssesesessen CAR 


Like a “sky-flower’” (kha-puspavat).u.cccccccsssssssssssssessecessessessessessess 4) 20 Se 
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presupposition that perception arises from the contact of visual 
organ (pramdana) and object (prameya) of perception. Nagarjuna 
refutes this primary condition to repudiate self-existent 
perception by using metaphorical examples. Accepting the 
Naiyayika theory that a perception arises from the contact of a 
visual faculty (i.e., eyes) and an object of perception, Nagarjuna 
makes the opponent agree that the phenomenon of illumination 
requires the contact of an agent of lighting, i.e., a candle light, 
and the object of illumination, i.e., nightly darkness. Then, he 
questions whether the candle light and the darkness of the night 
can be met together in contact.! Convention accepts their contact 
to explain the fact of illumination. Nagarjuna’s question is why 
such an illumination ought to be self-existent. 


This is the most standard formula of reductio-ad-absurdum 
method to negate independent nature of the subject matter of 
argument. Here Prof. Murti correctly defined the form of 
dialectic, but I must emphasize that the origin of the dialectical 
arguments of this type must have come from the type of the 
Kathavatthu controversy, and not from that of Prajnaparamita 
narrative inculcation. What I am further pointing out is that the 
fact of illumination cannot be an independent existent, precisely 
because it arises out of two interdependent entities (i.e., agent of 
light and its recipient), and linguistically explains the fact of 
illumination as drawn from the juxtapositon of light and 
darkness, despite their contradictory nature. This applies to all 
kinds of relationship conceptualized in convention in which 


logical contradiction is never questioned despite the logical 
laws,’ 


It is my contention that the Madhyamika dialectic does not 





Vigrahavyavartani: Karikds 36-39: ( "#383. 36-39 38)’ The 
Treatise on Turning Around (Doctrinal) Disputes : Kunst and 
Johnston : A Sanskrit edition of the Vigrahavyavartani, Mélanges 
Chinois et Bouddhiques (1948-1951); 
Ref. Ichimura: “Zen Master Dogen’s View of Language in 
his Sh6b6 Genzd,” The Indian International Journal of Buddhist 
Studies No. 11, 2010, p. 65. 


Another applicable metaphor is the grmmatical struture of Karakas 
which make up an independent sentential meaning. 
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repudiate the empirical world, and that what it repudiates is the 
underlying mental force of linguistic behavior, namely, the 
referential force of the mind directed to its objective referent and 
the tendentious or purposive force of the mind which links one 
sentensial symbol with another. The Abhidharmika debaters of 
the Kathavatthu were invariably affected by these dual forces of 
the mind in disputing on their different theses and referents, 
exactly in the way the Naiyayika and the Mimansaka disputed on 
the nature of Sabda during Medieval India.’ The Madhyamika 
dialectic can be defended for two accounts: (1) By disclosing the 
hidden contradiction in an imbalanced assertion of a thesis, the 
dialectic is designed to annihilate the sharpened discrepancy 
between two different assertions and to bring about a more 
conciliatory state of the mind in both parties of disputes. (2) It 





1. The Naiyadyika empiricist held a presupposition that sabda (vocal 
word) is impermanent because it is human made like a pot is, while 
the Mimansaka transcendentalist held an exactly opposite 
presupposition that sabda is permanent because a command of 
retualism should be understood exactly same way at any time or any 
place. The two schools contested their different interpretations on 
the nature of Sabda, The both parties presented their theses by 
perfect syllogism: 

Naiyayika Thesis: ‘Vocal word’ (Sabda) is impermanent......sabdo ’nityah 


Reason: because it is a product... esses krtakatvat 
Example : just as a pot is (or anything molded) 
...ghatatvavat 


The Mimamsa linguist would arrange his syllogistic argument 
against the former as follows: 

Thesis : ‘Vocal word’ [sabda] is permanent......sabdo nityah 

Reason: because it is audible (or communicable) 

Example: just as any other vocal word......c.ccsssesssesesee Sabdatvavat 
The Mimamsa schoolmen, along with the Vaiyakaranas, postulated 
the transcendent existence of ideas and concepts in a similar 
manner as Plato’s postulation of the world of eternal ideas. These 
examples are given in the Nyayapravesakasastram: Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, 38 (1930), pp.3-4. Although strictly speaking, ‘sabdo anityah 
krtakatvat ghatavat,’ is a Vaisesika presupposition [siddhanta], since 
the Naiyayika accepted the metaphysical system in toto, it is 
presented as the Naiyayika view of language. Cf. A. Kunst: “The 
Concept of the Principle of Excluded Middle in Buddhism,” Rocznik 
Orientalistyczny XXI, (1957), p. 146. 
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should also be additionally noted that Nagarjuna’s dialectical 
critique is not to abandon the orthodox analytical introspection 
into Skandhas, Ayatanas, and so forth, but to restore the status of 
real dharmas to the trans-empirical and non-linguistic domain 
where alone the Abhidharmika elders exercised transcendent 
introspection. Nagarjuna’s dialectic demonstrates that no sooner 
than these dharmas are subjected to empirical and linguistic 
domain along with pudgalas, they become empirical and linguistic 
subject to be negated as Stinyata. 


6. Vijfidnavadin-Yogacara Theory of Language and 
Grammarian’s Ultimate Source of Signification pertained to 


Sabda-Brahman 


Assuming that Nagarjuna was man of A.D. 50 through 150, 
the subsequent history of Indian philosophy, already out of the 
mythological era, began to develop the most vibrant and complex 
period of intellectual activities, ushering the so-called classical 
period in India. It would be almost impossible therefore for any 
individual scholar to follow up the vast and multifarious 
philosophical and religious developments of the following 
millennium. Prof. Murti, however, traced the Buddhist and the 
Upanisadic traditions very skillfully by distinguishing their 
philosophical orientation respectively as epistemological and 
ontological. He follows down the Madhyamika influence on the 
Vijianavadain philosophy on the one hand and on the Advaita 
Vedantin philosophy on the other by these criteria. Although I 
am skeptical whether or not the Buddha’s philosophy of Anatman 

was directly counters the Upanisadic concept of Atman, his 
critical attitude toward the convention and his epistemological 


1. Ichimura: “Re-Examining the Period of Nagarjuna: Western India, 


A.D. 50-150” ( ' Het OF (Caw Fa 1 +), JIBS, vol. 40, No. 2, March 
1992 (pp. 8-14); “The Period of Nagarjuna and the Fang-pien-hsin-lun 
or Upayahrdayasastra (HERIOT CG ' HBR, ), JIBS, Vol. 43, 
No. 2, 1995, pp. 2033-2028; also Re.: Buddhist Critical Spirituality: 
Prajfia and Siinyata, Chap. 2: Nagarjuna’s Historicity on the Basis of 
Suhrllekha and Ratnavali Presented at the International Seminar on 
Contribution of Andhra Desa to Buddhism under the title: “ 
Nagarjuna as author of Suhrllekha and Ratn@vali and his Eventual 
Center of Activity as Southern Kosala,” Hyderabad, Dec. 26-28, 1997. 
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orientation were always consistent with the subsequent 
characteristics of Buddhist history. The Vijfianavada adopted the 
meaning of Madhyamaka dialectic, developed its logical system of 
Dignaga, on the one hand and formulated the Consciousnes-only 
system of Vasubandhu of which Three Self-natures (Tri-svabhava) 
is a part, through all of which they disproved the ontological 
reality of the external world. Thus asserts Prof. Murti that the 
Vijnanavadin thereby indirectly established the sole reality of 
consciousness (Vijnaptimatrata).’ 


As to the history that the Madhyamika influenced on the 
philosophy of the Advaita Vedanta which belonged to the 
Upanisdic tradition, Prof. Murti pointed out that the Advaita 
Vedanta adopted a dialectical method to demolish multifarious 
phenomenal dimensions, but by so doing, they indirectly 
established the sole reality of the Upanisadic Pure Being as 
changeless, universal, and self-evident. I was attracted to Prof. 
Murti’s attempt to equate the two different orientations at some 
point between the Vijnanavada and the Advaita Vedanta systems. 
From the ontological standpoint, the Advaita Vedanta 
emphasized that what matters to them is the thing known in the 
objective world, whereas the Vijfanavada emphasized that 
whatever known externally is non-existent. Although Prof. Murti 
did not go into the linguistic and Grammarian’s philosophy that 
arose prior to the Advaita-Vedanta, I think that a comparison 
between Bhartrhari’s philosophy of language with that of the 
Vijnanavada can provide an additional aid to assess the 
difference of the foregoing major philosophical orientations. 
Therefore I shall briefly examine the essential chcaracteristics 
which are also shared by the Vedanta system of philosophy. 


Hindu grammarians theorized that the linguistic force of 
the mind, namely, significative power (Sakti) shapes individual’s 
experience and the world by calling it the power of convention 
(vyavahara). Accepting to the presence of such a force of 
language, Buddhist and Hindu thinkers established totally 
different theories. Bhartrhari of the 5th century, for instance, 
theorized human (empirical) cognition as a phenomenalization of 
the ultimate principle Sabda-brahman, of which each linguistic 


1. Murti: op.cit., p. 218 
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proposition (i.e., subject-predicate linkage) has its sentential 
referent (sphota) as Sabda-Brahman’s partial manifestation. His 
theory of Sphota defines the three categories of propositional 
components as follows: 


(1) Sphota is the Sabda-Brahman that is the unifying 
principle establishing the linkage of subject and predicate 
of a proposition; (2) Artha is the objectified word that is to 
be linked as the signified, and (3) Sabda is the subjective 
word (the signifying) that links itself with the signified.’ 


It is evident that Hindu thinkers as a whole postulated 
realistic correspondence between language and things of the 
external world. Buddhist thinkers, on the other hand, invariably 
refuted their theory of reality on the ground that human thought 
and perception rely on the force of duality in the subjective 
consciousness, say, cognizing agent and cognized object 
bifurcated within the mind, and hence whatever is constructed 
by linguistic convention is ipso-facto without referential reality 
externally; it is nothing but subjective illusion or imagination. In 
attemptng to refute the Grammarian’s theory of word-object 
relationship, Buddhist philosophers proposed their own theory 
that consists of three categories. The theory was called “Three 
self-Natures” (Tri-svabhava) as referred to before. The theory was 
originally presented in the Sandhinirmocana-sitra of the third 
century. The theory of the Three self-Natures is given as follows: 


(1) The imaginary nature (parikalpita) depends on names 
associated with notions. (2) The dependent nature 
(paratantra) depends on attribution of the imaginary 
nature to the dependent nature. (3) The absolute nature 
(parinispanna) depends on non-attribution of the 
imaginary nature to the dependent nature.’ 





1. Re.: Vakyapadiya, Kanda III: Sambandha-samudesa. 

2. Etienne Lamotte: “Les trois ‘caracteres’ et les trois ‘absences de 
nature propre’ dans le Samdhinirmocana” (Chap. 6 with a 
sanskritization from the Tibetan version), Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Louvain, 1935, p. 298; 
also, his Sandhinirmocana-sitra, L’explication des mystéres (Texte 
tibetain edite et traduit) (Louovain, 1935), 63; Chieh-shenmi- 
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Vasubandhu of the fifth century simplified their 
definitions for more easy understanding in linguistic terms: 


The imaginary nature of the empirical world (parikalpita) 
is the Vyavahara, namely, (externalized) linguistic 
operations; the dependent nature (paratantra) is the 
Vyavahartr, namely, the subjective author of linguistic 
usage; and the absolute nature (parinispanna) is the 
Cessation of the Vyavahara, namely, cessation of linguistic 
usage. 


In the system of the Grammarians, phenomenalzation 
occurs ultimately from the principle of Sabda-brahman, of which 
an individual sentential Sphota is its partial manifestation. On the 
other hand, in the Buddhist system of Tri-svabhava, such entities 
(sphota) are significantly absent, because the first (parikalpita) and 
third (parinispanna) categories are only so differentiated over and 
above the same substratum, namely, plural causal configuration 
of the Skandha elements. Simply speaking, external phenomena 
are illusory projection of a subjective inner imagery which arises 
into the dependent nature from the multiple causal configuration 
of the Skandhas. When such an imaginary nature (parikalpita) 
ceases to be, the subjective imagery also drops from the second 
dependent nature where the consciousness freed from all 
linguistic significations manifests itself upon the same plural 
causal configuration. 


Bhartrhari claimed that the Sabda-brahman manifests as a 
physical replica (referent) of the mental object (signified) in 
outer world, and as a verbal expression of a mental word 
(signifying) and object (signified) in inner world. The Buddhist 
philosopher asserts that the external world (parikalpita) is 
empirically existent but does not really exist in the absolute 
sense (paramarthatah). It is the subjective imagery, and hence 
exists only as illusory, not in the manner it appears. The 
Grammarians postulated Sabda-brahman or an individual Sphota as 
a mediating principle of the necessary linkage between word and 
meaning, but the Buddhist accepted no reality of whatsoever and 





ching: Ch. 2 (translated by Xuan-zang, ( “BRR MBE ii, AIE16, 
No. 676). 
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rejected the Sphota of necessary linkage. The reason is that the 
word-object linkage is a product of mental dualization (dvaya). In 
short, the grammarians postulated a singular principle beyond 
empirical duality of inner and outer worlds, whereas the 
Buddhist accepted cessation of this duality of word and meaning 
itself in inner world as the ultimate. The history of Indian 
philosophy as represented by Buddhist and Hindu traditions 
increasingly evolved in the bipolar directions. 


6. The Yogacara-Vifianavadin Philosophy as Successor of the 
Madhyamaka and Prof. Murti’s View of Equation 


Like the Madhyamikas, the Yogacara_ theoreticians 
differentiated two dimensions of Transcendent (paramartha) as 
free of mental duality (advaya) and Secular Convention 
(vyavahara) based on mental duality. After the Madhyamikas 
successfully broke down the categorial constrictions by 
dialectical method, demolishing the paradoxical sets of 
existential concepts associated with the use of language. The 
Yogacara, followed the suite, but modified the duality of the mind 
in terms of linguistic categories of names and meanings as 
ultimate force of signification.’ In the Mahayanasitralankara- 
Sastra’ Asanga introduced the following chart of paradoxical sets 
of linguistic signification. 
(1) Non-existent (abhava) and (2) existent (bhava), (3) 
excess attribution (samaropa, ) and (4) harmful attribution 
(apavada); (5) identity (ekata) and (6) difference (anekata), 
(7) Universal (samanya) and (8) Particular (vi§esa); (9) 
analyzing Meaning from Name (20% #23545) and (10) 
analyzing Name from Meaning (R038 #22 4 Bil)? 

fe ees 

1. If. Bid., fast. 40, p. 393b:.42%, (BRAG AFT UBB Ae AR Se He Oh GE Hk 
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The last two categores of names and meanings explain, for 
instance, on the one hand, “adhering to the name of a thing, for 
instancea, a pot, we analyze the actual form of a pot 
(yathanamarthabhinivesa-vikalpa), and on the other hand, adhering 
to the meaning of a pot, we identify its name as a pot 
(yatharthanamabhinivesa-vikalpa). The Madhyamika dialectic 
demolished the existential categories as forces of signification 
(vyavahara) in order to nullify the duality of the mind, and 
thereby directly face the transcending causal configuration of the 
Skandha elements (paramartha). This radical approach flattened 
the structural system of the empirical world. On account of this, 
some Vedanta philosophers criticized the Madhyamika and 
Vijfianavada in philosophical polemics by accusing that Buddhist 
denied of the (external) real altogether and admits a theory of 
appearance without any reality as its ground. Prof. Murti 
defended the Buddhist position by saying: 


In fact the Madhyamika does not deny the real; he only 
denies doctrines about the real. For him, the real as 
transcendent to thought can be reached only by the denial 
of the determinations which systems of philosophy 
ascribe to it. When the entire conceptual activity of 
Reason is dissolved by criticism, there is Prajna Paramita.’ 


Prof. Murti’s defense for Buddhist position in this passage is 
adequate, because according to Nagarjuna, when one is freed 
from the significative forces of language, one directly faces the 
underlying Skandhas and causal configuraation as real. Prof. 
Murti rightly pointed to it as “Prajfiapdramita” instead of 
Upanisadic Atman.* His use of Prajfid Paramita was correct and 





TEMBEEA A. KAREBE PADRE Bik + Ho WARE 
#544 [AJE Vol. 31, No. 1603]. Asanga’s Mahayana-sitralankara- 
Sastra in S. Lévi’s Sanskrit edition and translation: Exposé de la 
doctrine du Grand Véhicle selon le Systéme Yogacara, 2 tomes, Paris: 
Librairie Hornoré Champion, 1907. 

1. Ibidem, p. 218 


Placing Prajhaparamita instead of Brahmanic metaphysical 
principle shows the fact that Prof. Murti differentiated the two 


different reality respectively for Buddhist and Brahmanic system 
of philosophy. 
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evidemcerd that he correctly understood the Buddhist concept of 
reality. The Buddhist Paramartha is “plural inter-depdendent 
csusality” (pratityasamutpada) which is identical as Sainyata. This is 
what Nagarrjuna called ‘tattvasya laksana’ “ the chatracteristic of 
the real” in his terminology. The Yogacara theorists ought to 
rebuild a viable system of practice toward the realization of 
Enlightenment, and it was the task of the Vijnanavadins to 
introduce the structural linkage between the Paramartha and 
Vyvavahara by their innovative system to open the way from the 
empirical to the transcendent. This is called the System of 
Subjective Consciousness. 


The Vijfianavadin (Yogacara) introduced the theory of the 
phenomenal world by systematizing the eight kinds of 
consciousness, i.e., the primary one as Alaya-vijfiana; the second 
one as Mano-(or Adana)-vijfiana; and thirdly, the group of six 
cognitive consciousnesses including mental. In part, this system 
replied well to the Hindu criticism by demonstrating that 
Buddhist theory does not ignore human individual self. The 
beginning-less and endless evolvement of interaction between 
names and meanings depends on the linguistic dispositions (jalpa- 
bija or karma-bija) produced by the use of language 
(yatthajalpartha-sambandhaya nimittam) and accumulated within a 
semi-subjective agent (Alayavijfiana) as forces of signification 
from the time of immemorial. Vasubandhu theorized 
Alayavijfiana as consisting of innumerable seed-like residues of 
disposition (bijasangrhitam dlayavijfianam). This pseudo-subjective 
agent acts as the user of language (Vyavahartr). The question is: 
How can we modify the undesirable linguistic and Karmic 
dispositions which activate unfavorable dualities of categories as 
names and meanings? How can we reduce affectation of negative 
linguistic dispositions and how can we create new incentives 
toward the religious goal as well as for the betterment of 
humanity? The answer is the Yogacara’s theory of Three Self- 
natures (Trisvabhava) and Three Non-self-natures 
(Nihtrisvabhavata) which are briefly referred to above. 


The Buddhist theory of “Three Self-Nature” (Traya- 
svabhava) was originally introduced in the Sandhinirmocana-siitra 
as said before. According to Xuan-zang’s translation, the fourth 
chapter of the text dealt with the Three Self-natures under the 
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heading of “Characteristics of Entire § Dharmas” 
(Sarvadharmalaksana ‘—@)3&4#m1) and the fifth Chapter dealt 
with “Three Non-self-natures” under the heading of “ 
Characteristics of Non-self-natures for Textual Meaning 
(Sandhinirmocana-nihsvabhavalaksand "#3R SRAM). The 
following are the definitions of the Three Self-Nature (Trisvabhva) 
given in Xuan-zang’s translation: 





(1) The imaginary self-nature (parikalpita-svabhava) which 
depends on names associated with own self-notions. It 
means that the empirical world is set up temporarily 
by names associated with distinctions of self-nature. 

PR DKERAV AES 


(2) The dependent self-nature (paratantra) for the world of 
phenomenal appearance, which is explained as 
“Because of this, that is,” and “Because of this rising, 
that arises,” and so forth, “Depending on delusion 
(avidya), activation of co-efficients,” and so on, up to 
“Accumulation of a great mass of suffering.”* 


(3) The absolute self-nature (parinispanna) in which entire 
dharmas are free from distinction, and in the context 
of this truth an indomitable Bodhisattva practices 
based on given causal context, exercising due will and 
minding without up-side-down thought, being aware 
of co-efficient context, gradually accumulating 
practices towards the supreme enlightenment and 
perfect realization.* 


The Vijfanavadin-Yogacara asserted that the external 
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world (parikalpita) appears to be empirically existent but does not 
really exist in the absolute sense (paramathatas), and that 
subjective cognition refers to the objective appearance which is 
illusory and non-existent. Xuanzang’s translation gives it as 
translating: “The entire phenomenal world appears temporarily, 


as it were, by names according to the nature of individual 
distinctions. * 


Accordingly, when an inner cognition (vyavahartr) perceives 
an external world [by linguistic forms], this external referent is 
an imaginary nature (parikalpita, vyavahara):; when this imaginary 
nature ceases to be upon cessation of the duality (advaya), the 
absolute nature automatically manifests (parinispanna). “Advaya” 
in Madhyamika Buddhism refers to the state or knowledge that is 
free from the duality of the two extremes as “is” and “is not,” 
subjective cognitive faculty (pramdana) and object to be cognized 
(prameya), and so forth. It is the knowledge free from conceptual 
bifurcation essential to linguistic force of signification.” 


7. Prof. Murti’s formula of Equation and the Omitted Yogacara’s 
Theory of Three Non-self-nature 


“Advaita” of the Vedanta usage, as given by Prof. Murti, is 
the knowledge of differenceless entity — Brahman (Pure Being), 
and he equates the meaning with that of Vijiadnamatra (Pure 
Consciousness), He seems to have proposed here that when 
Brahman shines forth as universal, totally devoid of difference, 
the knowing faculty too gets concentrated and lost (brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati) and that in theory, the ultimate objective 
principle that is freed from all phenomenal differences can be 
identified with the Vijfianavada’s epistemic subject purified to its 
perfection. He says: 


While the Buddhist Advaya system represented epistemic 
and the Hindu Advaita system of philosophy represented 
ontological, the primary aim of the Vedanta and the 
Vijfianavada is to seek the truly real and suffuse the mind 
exclusively with it to the extent that the mind becomes 





1 '-QRERRW AER, 


2, Murti: The Central Philosophy of Buddhism., p. 118 
3.  Ibidem. 
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one with the real.’ 


In short, Prof. Murti places his idea of reconciliation on this 
equation between the Vijfanavada’s Pure Consciousness 
(asrayapravriti Glayavijana) and the term “advaita” (free from 
duality) that refers to the knowledge of differenceless entity - 
Brahman (Pure Being). At this juncture, however, I am obliged to 
challenge Prof. Murti from the Buddhist point of view that the 
Advaita Vedanta’s call for reconciliation is premature once again. 


In my reading of Prof. Murti’s passages, he appears to have 
been sincerely convinced of the possibility of reconciling the 
Advaita Vedanta advocacy of ontological non-duality (advaita) 
and the Vijfanavada advocacy of epistemic non-duality (advaya). 
I quoted one of his words above. In addition, he further says: 


Advaya is knowledge free from the duality of the extremes 
(antas or drsti of ‘Is’ and ‘Is not,’ Being and Becoming, etc. 
It is knowledge free of conceptual distinctions. Advaita is 
knowledge of differenceless entity - Brahman (Pure Being) 
or Vijmana (Pure Consciousness). The Vijnanavada, 
although it uses the term Advaya for its absolute, is really 
an Advaita system. 


The reason why I said that his proposal of reconciliation is 
premature was initially my concern of his sincerity, because 
while writing on the Central Philosophy of Buddhism, why should he 
risk of his scholarly reputation? While he is talking about 
reconcilability of the two traditions, he drops the theory of 
Sunyata corollary to that of Three self-Natures entirely from the 
Yogacara system of philosophy. Especially, when his view is that 
the source of Nagarjuna’s dialectic was the Prajfidparamita textual 
sources of which Nihsvabhava or Siinyata is central. As second 
thought, if he deliberately and knowingly omitted it, I thought it 
would be necessary to investigate the matter more carefully 
whether it was thought to be advantageous to him for his 
presentation or it is unnecessary to him for his presentation. 
With this thought behind, I am introducing the theory of Three 
Non-self Natures from Xuan-zang’s translation of the 
Sandhinirmocana-sutra. 


1. Ibidem, p. 217 
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(1) All dharmas are without self-nature for their 
characteristic  (H#iKMRAtE): Whatever fact of 
phenomenon has no self-nature for its own characteristic. 
For instance, it has no characteristic of imaginary 
existence. Why? It is because the characteristic of 
imaginary appearance happens to be due to linguistic 
phenomenon, and not due to its own nature. Therefore, no 
imaginary appearance has its own nature. ' 


(2) All dharmas are without self-nature for their 
arising ( MK+M A ttt): 


Whatever fact of phenomenal occurrence has no self- 
nature. For instance, it has the nature of inter-dependence 
with other co-efficient causes for occurrence. Why? It is 
because its occurrence is due to depending on causally 
efficient others, hence it is not arising due to its own self- 
nature. Hence, no fact of occurrence has its own nature ” 





(3) All dharmas are without self-nature for ultimate 
transcendence (#*BRRMAH) whatever fact of the 
transcendent state has no self-nature. For instance, it has 
the nature of arising without its own nature. Hence it has 
no own self-nature. It arises upon depending on the 
presence of coefficients. Hence, it is called no self-nature 
for ultimate transcendence. Why? It is because this is the 
genuinely free and no self-orientation. Therefore, such a 
state ought to be known as no self-nature. This genuine 
state is for all facts and elements without exception. 
Hence this is revealed to be with no-self-nature. On 
account of this, it is called the no self-nature of the 
transcendent state. ° 


1. "ROARS CETE , SRK PSA , MOT , ER 
BRUAMFIHAMARUA , SHRRA TEA. 

2. ROA AERA , RRA HAAR, BOER , We Hh 
ABA ,FJFBRA , SRA ERATE, 

3. “Oa A SRA , we BASRA EM , aR 
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Although the Buddhist assertion of the theory of Three Self- 
natures (trayasvabhava) itself clearly differentiates the theory of 
reality from the Vedanta positive assertion of external reality. 
The theory of Three Self-nature, however, may have created an 
impression that it advocates an underlying reality in terms of 
“colf-natured distinction” (B#28i). It is obvious that the textual 
author must have thought the theory of Three Self-Natures ought 
to be accompanied by the corollary theory of Three Non-self- 
Natures, but why? It is clear to me that the two theories together 
confirm that theoretical bases are negation of reality in terms of 
Nihsvabhava or Sinyata. Prof. Murti’s popularity was due to his 
intermediate position between Buddhism and Vedanta Hinduism. 
Some scholars comment on his philosophy in reference to the 
Brahmanical cultural context. His approach dissociated from the 
pro-Brahmanism scholars like Radhakrishnan, his own teacher, 
according to whom Buddhism was a form of Brahmanism as 
originating from the Upanisads. Prof. Murti's approach, however, 
is also different from those orthodox Buddhist scholars who 
regard Buddhism a radically new tradition having no connection 
with Vedic thought. Where do we find him between the two 
different philosophical traditions? We are compelled to go back 
to the case of his omission of the Three Non-self-nature from the 
Yogacara system of philosophy. 


| have focused my research to the nature of the Kathavatthu 
controversy and that of Nagarjuna’s reductio-ad-absurdum 
argument. Although this method became a pan-Indian cultural 
form in later period of polemics, it is generally known to have 
been the Buddhist origin, of which I challenged Prof. Murti’s view 
by demonstrating the Kathavatthu controversy and the 
contribution of the Madhyamika type of treatment to deal with 
the problem that arises from the problem of discrepancy of 


APEte , Blfaeeok , NARRATE , AR, ARR 
BPRS. RT RAAB BRAT , HkthaARSE 
a Pras , RNS ABRRATH. BARA 
RRA. DEBS RMAEM, BWA , RAH 
CPT , AltA , BAB RRATTH. 
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signification in logic. I did not go into the method of the 
Prajnaparamita method of narrative inculcation of Sinyata 
although I challenged against Prof. Murti’s view that it was the 
source of Nagarjuna’s dialectic. I think that the Prajfidaparamita 
textual tradition had an important educational role in Buddhist 
history in India as well as outside India. Besides, logical and 
dialectical method did not create as much enthusiasm outside 
India as in India. 


The reality underlying linguistic usage is another subject. 
The grammarians,, like Bhartrhari asserted the metaphysical 
system of Sabda Brahman to explain linguistic phenomena of 
signification. The Buddhist view is centered to the individual 
transcendent skandha elements harmoniously configured by 
dependent origination throughout history since the Buddha. 
Prof. Murti himself asserted the direction of new research in 
linguistics as early as 1963 when he spoke in his presidential 
speech for Indian linguistic Society. It is my hope that the 
linguistic research may be more successful to deal with the 
problem of antithesis between the two major traditions. 


8. Epilogue 


As it is with the world of globalization, the trend is 
proceeding toward a period when one system of philosophy or 
religion would no longer be linked with a particular cultural, 
historical and racial context. Buddhist Studies today is no longer 
confined to Indian cultural context, even though its study still 
requires the knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali. Chinese and Tibetan 
languages have already been important disciplines of Buddhist 
Studies. This trend would advances as times go on, especially 
because we are more and more pressed to focus attention on to 
individual persons irrespective whether one is in whatever 
religion, culture, business, and so on. 


My first visit to India, especially, Buddhist historical sites, 
goes back to 1952-53. In 2009, I happened to write an article for 
the felicitation volume for Prof. N.H. Samtani who served as chair 
of the Buddhist and Pali Studies at the Banaras Hindu University 
after Ven. Bhikkhu Kasyapa. I had a chance to refresh my 
observation of Buddhist sites in Bodhagaya and Lumbini, etc. Also 
I had chances of studying the status of Ambedkar Buddhist 
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Movement in Nagpur and Mumbai. In short I spent my adult life 
observing India’s development and the revival movement of 
Indian Buddhism for over half a century. It has been often 
difficult for me to face such a slow history of recovery tasks of the 
Buddhist sites and revival movement of Buddhist affairs. Some 
theorists say that the majority of Hindu society has kept it down. 
1 do hope that there will be some change with these affairs. 


I have been concerned with the depth of religious and 
cultural conflicts between the monotheistic religions and 
cultures themselves which cannot be ended smoothly, unless 
both parties become capable of controlling and modifying the 
mental force of signification. The significative force of language 
is so strong in all human cultures, like in ethnic, tribal, racial, 
social groups, and strongest of all, in religious groups. When two 
parties collide, it is always the case that the force of signification 
is emphasized in both parties rather than reduced. New 
education is necessary in terms of globally balanced degrees as 
many localities as possible for reduction of verbal and linguistic 
forces of signification. I do hope that Sanskritists keep this 
matter in mind and contribute to this global goal while 
promoting their cause. 














Vyakti and the History of Rasa 


Sheldon Pollock 


TSR Tt ted ceanita-enfisnt faseca awaroqaurel 
atth-orosta-Wenves pean -faveanarerat TATA 
Yaar: uwnaitete wap weoeaq srcadia q 
rarangtta teased a Praftatite fasta: wears 
Ua et Wea seat Arte sfa Ulermadens Tae 


A small but significant chapter in the intellectual history of 
rasa is opened by the philological history of the word vyakti (and 
its virtual synonyms vyafijana and abhivyakti). The fact that this 
term underwent fundamental redefinition after 
Anandavardhana’s time, for whose new linguistics of literature it 
was a keyword, seems to have been as invisible to the premodern 
Indian thinkers who wrote on aesthetic theory as it has been to 
the modern scholars who have studied them. And while Indian 
thinkers may actually have been more aware of some crucial 
components of the intellectual history of rasa than most modern 
scholars of the subject, their awareness was incomplete without a 
sense of the historically contingent semantics of vyakti. 


A case in point is Jagannatha Panditaraja. In an earlier 
publication I argued that when, in reviewing the history of rasa 
theory in his Rasagarigadhara, Jagannatha claims Bhatta Nayaka’s 
notion of “experience” (bhoga) to be no different from 
Abhinavagupta’s idea of vyakti, and his “experientialization” 
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(bhogakrttva [sic]) no different from Abhinava’s vyanjanda, the 
great seventeenth-century poetician was seriously mistaken. My 
reasoning was that, from the moment Bhatta Nayaka redirected 
attention away from the internal production of emotion in the 
text to the external reception of rasa in the reader, 
Anandavardhana’s conception of vyakti/vyafijana was rendered 
irrelevant for the understanding of rasa and hence ceased to have 
the pivotal role in literariness that had been claimed for it. As 
Bhatta Nayaka famously put it, “As for the other process called 
‘implicature’ (dhvani), which is essentially the process of 
manifestation (vyafjandtmakah), even were it proven to be 
different from the other two [verbal modialities, ie., literal and 
figurative meaning (abhidha and laksana)|, it would only be a 
component of literature, not its essential form.”” 


My account was correct, I believe, but only up to a point, for 
1 failed to make clear the radical difference between what 
Jagannatha meant by vyakti/vyafijana and what Bhatta Nayaka 
himself meant (though Jagannatha should of course have 
registered it himself, in view of the citation I gave above). It is 
this difference, its origins, and its significance for the history of 
rasa—which I think can be considered (and which at all events | 
will consider) separately from the history of the term in broader 
philosophical and linguistic thought—that I want to try to 
delineate here. 


I 


To the degree that we can reconstruct his views from the 
pitifully few fragments surviving from his masterpiece, the 
Hrdayadarpana, Bhatta Nayaka was concerned to rethink the 
notion of rasa in part by refuting the doctrine propounded by 
Anandavardhana. In fact, Ruyyaka in the mid-twelfth century 





1. matasyaitasya  purvasman ([sc.,  abhinavaguptasya] matad 
bhavakatvavyaparantarasvikara eva visesah. bhogas tu vyaktih. 
bhogakrttvam tu vyanjandd avisistam (Rasagangadhara p. 30 |. 2). 

2. See Pollock 2010: 147, the note there, and appendix #9. See also the 
fragment of Bhatta Nayaka cited in Dhvanydlokalocana p. 88: “[Since 
implicature is supposed to be found everywhere in discourse] we 
would be forced to say that all discourse can be called literature,” 
and his downgrading of dhvani, ibid. pp. 171-172. 
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called the Hrdayadarpana “a book meant to overthrow the 
concept of implicature” (dhvanidhvamsagranthah), though it was 
undoubtedly far more than a mere polemic.’ As we can see from 
the fragment quoted above, in Bhatta Nayaka’s usage vyanjand 
was synonymous with dhvani. And, unsurprisingly, that is 
precisely how Anandavardhana himself uses the term throughout 
the Dhvanyaloka. There, the verbal root vyarj and its derivatives 
vyakti, abhivyakti, vyafijakatva (curiously he nowhere employs the 
term vyanjand itself) refers exclusively to a Sabdavrtti, the new 
verbal modality Ananda postulates and designates dhvani. It 
represents exclusively a linguistic, specifically a semantic, 
dimension of the literary text; what is vyakta is an artha, a layer of 
textual signification.’ As in narrative or rhetorical implicature 
(vastudhvani, alankaradhvani) and no doubt analogized from those 
cases, rasa is held to be communicated by implicature as well 
(rasadhvani): the emotional content of a literary work is 
something that cannot be signified by metaphor or metonymy let 
alone directly expressed; it can only be implied (dhvanyate), that 
is, “manifested” ([abhi]vyajyate).‘ 


All of this is in complete harmony with Anandavardhana’s 
overall aesthetic theory. His striking critical innovation in the 
area of literary meaning notwithstanding, Ananda belonged to 
the traditional school of rasa analysis, which was entirely 
formalistic. His attention is directed almost exclusively to the 
text-centric problems of rasa: how it is related to “language 
qualities” or figures of sound or sense (chapter 2), or to “texture” 
(e.g., degree of compounding) (chapter 3,5): by what processes it 





1. Ruyyaka’s comment on Vyaktiviveka p. 5. 

2. vyanjakatvasamyad dhvanir ity uktah (Dhvanydloka p. 135); sabdo 
vyanjakatam bibhrad dhvanyukter visayibhavet (1.15), etc, 

3. so 'rthas tadvyaktisamarthyayogi sabdaég ca kagcana ... (Dhvanyaloka 1.8). 

4. trtiyas tu rasddilaksanah prabhedo vacyasamarthyaksiptah prakdsate, na 
tu saksac chabdavyaparavisaya iti vacyad vibhinna eva (Dhvanyaloka pp. 
78-80). The terms vyakti and abhivyakti are used synonymously: 
upanibadhyamano ‘lanikaro —_rasdbhivyakti- _hetuh (p. 233); 
rasavyaktinimittam idam caparam . (p. 342); 
rasavyaktyanugunatayaiva ... (p. 354); gitadisabdebhyo ‘pi rasabhivyaktir 
asti (p. 405), etc. So too in Vyaktiviveka, e.g., vyaktilaksana- ... 
abhivyaktir iti tal laksanam (p. 80). 
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is produced at the level of the literary work as a whole (3.10-14); 
what obstructs or contradicts it (3.18-20), and so on. In short, 
what Anandavardhana wants to understand is the basic 
mechanism immanent in the text by which rasa is made manifest 
in the character, and why this mechanism cannot be comprised 
under the normal verbal modalities of literal or figurative 
signification (abhidha, laksana). Like all his predecessors he shows 
no interest whatever in rasa as an epistemological problem let 
alone in the subjective aspect of rasa, that is, the question of how 
the viewer/reader experiences it, though of course it is the 
viewer/reader who is always the one making the judgments 
about the successful or unsuccessful manifestation of rasa on the 
basis of his antecedent reactions. 


It is this vyakti (vyafijana@/abhivyakti), in the technical sense 
of the verbal modality thought to explain how rasa can be 
communicated, that in the following generation formed the 
principal target of Bhatta Nayaka’s critique of Ananda’s theory in 
general. We shall see that it may well have been Bhatta Nayaka 
himself who already recoded the sense of vyakti, but, as the 
citations adduced above suffice to show, the principal sense of 
the term for him was undoubtedly the linguistic.’ 


We are able to get a firmer grasp of Bhatta Nayaka’s actual 
critique thanks to the Avaloka of Dhanika (c. 975), which offers 
the fullest exposition available of the ideas of the Hrdayadarpana.° 
That critique was partly derived from a reassertion (against 
dhvani) of the older theory of the process by which the final 
purport of a sentence is produced (tatparya), to which Bhatta 
Nayaka as a Mimamsaka was committed (I cannot detail the 


1. Ina brief excursus at the end of this article I consider one complex 
passage that has confused scholars on this point. I am not entirely 
sure what to make of the few earlier uses of (abhi-)vyafij in rasa 
discourse, namely in the Natyasastra (the sthayibhavas are 
nanabhavabhinayavyanijta-, NS 6.31+, GOS 4th ed. p. 283; the bhavas 
are kdavyarasdbhivyaktihetavah, NS 7.6+, GOS 4th ed. p. 342). 
Assuming these passages are old (which is not a given), it is most 
unlikely they are referencing the sabdavrtti; perhaps they are 
simply playing on the metaphor of the ndnavyafjanasamskrtam 
annam (p. 282). 


2. As argued in Pollock 2010 passim. 
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complexities of that discussion here). But it certainly also seems 
to have been partly tied up with the hermeneutical shift itself 
that Bhatta Nayaka effected, from his redirecting the analytical 
focus of aesthetics away from its long-standing concern with the 
textuality of the production of rasa to the psychology of its 
reception. That the theory of implicature was rendered irrelevant 
by this new hermeneutics is indicated by Dhanika: 


All this being the case, the view that rasa can be 
“manifested” (rasddinam vyangyatvam) stands refuted. For an 
entity can only be manifested by something after it has been 
brought into being by something else: a pot, for example, can 
only be manifested by a light when it has already been 
produced by the clay.’ It is certainly not possible for an 
entity to be brought into existence by the very things that 
are supposed to manifest it, and this at one and the same 
moment. But that rasa can be “reproduced” (bhavyante) by 
means of the factors and the rest in the spectators is 
something that has already been cogently argued.” 


To understand this passage we must first understand what 
“All this being the case” (evam ca sati) refers to. It would seem to 
signal the conclusion of Dhanafijaya’s core argument on which 
Dhanika is commenting, that is, the argument concerning the 


location of rasa (and hence its real nature), To quote the karikas 
of the Dasariipaka at issue: 


Rasa belongs to the spectator experiencing the rasa, and to 
him alone, because he is alive and present. It does not belong 
to the character, because (1) he is no longer alive and 
present; (2) the ultimate aim of literature cannot pertain to 
the character; (3) we would otherwise have the absurd 
situation of the spectator being overcome with shame, 
jealousy, passion, or hatred—just as if he had seen a man in 


One of four types of manifestation, see Vyaktiviveka p. 80; and 
compare Pramanavarttika below, p. 250 n 3 (cited by Ruyyaka and 
Visvanatha). 

Dasariipaka p. 217. 
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everyday life in the embrace of his beloved—or else having a 
merely indifferent apprehension.’ 


First, and generally, what Dhanika’s comment suggests is 
that any given theoretical position on the location (or, generally, 
ontology) of rasa—whether it exists in the text or in the 
receiver—was intimately connected with a particular modality of 
its cognitive genesis (or, generally, epistemology)—such as here 
whether “manifestation” or “reproduction” (bhavakatva) is the 
more appropriate explanation. If rasa is not something located in 
the text it cannot be “manifested”; if it is something in the mind 
of the viewer/reader it must be experienced (or, rather, re- 
experienced) in the way peculiar to aesthetic objects. Second and 
more specifically, this is the argument that Dhanika seems to be 
presenting, however elusively, in his comment just cited. If rasa is 
thought to be something “manifested,” it can only be manifested 
‘n the character, where it already exists, having attained its 
existence from something else—that is, presumably, from the real 
events recounted in the narrative—like a pot from clay, and is 
only being brought to light, like a pot by a lamp, by the language 
or representations of the literary text or drama. But since it 
makes no sense for rasa to exist in the character, as Dhanafijaya 
(following Bhatta Nayaka) so cogently argues, some other 
epistemological/ causal process must be involved, such as 
bhavand, where rasa is actually brought into existence—in the 
viewer/reader—by the words of the author.’ 


I 


It was this powerful critique, or something close to it, from 
Bhatta Nayaka that would seem to have prompted the recoding of 
vyakti into the new meaning—indeed, into something on the 
order of Bhatta Nayaka’s bhoga—that would become so blindingly 
present to Jagannatha’s eyes seven centuries later. The term in 





1. Dagaripaka 4.38-39. 

2 In the Vyaktiviveka (pp. 80-83) it is the causal relationship of the 

- aesthetic elements and rasa that is adduced to refute the 
simultaneity presupposed by Ananda in his theory of the 
“manifestation” (Dhvanydloka p. 404, sequentiality [cause and 


effect]; p. 424, simultaneity [lamp and jar]). Contrast the critique of 
the Sahityadarpana (see below). 
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_the context of rasa theory would no longer refer to the 
manifestation of rasa through the text—the character’s stable 
emotion enhanced by the aesthetic elements (vibhavadi)—but 
rather to the “manifestation” of the viewer/reader’s own stable 
emotion; vyakti in this context would no longer refer to a 
linguistic process, a sabdavrtti, concerning the text’s production 
of meaning, especially affective meaning, but instead to a 
psychological process, a cittavrtti, concerning the viewer/ 
reader’s experience of rasa. As Jagannatha himself puts it, “In the 
statement ‘The stable emotion, manifested by the aesthetic 
elements, is known as rasa’ [Kavyaprakasa 4 karika 28], the word 
‘manifested’ (vyakta), or being made an object of ‘manifestation’ 
(vyakti), refers to the consciousness [of the viewer/reader| from 
which obscuration has been removed (bhagnavarana cit).”! And 
this of course was the sense he had in mind when he equated 
Bhatta Nayaka’s bhoga with Abhinavagupta’s vyakti. 


What can we say, however, about the actual history of this 
recoding prior to Jagannatha? If we trace our steps back from the 
mid-seventeenth-century, we find the new sense of the term in 
the Kavyapradipa (c. 1475), where Govinda in glossing vyakta in 
tne same Mammata passage declares that ‘manifestation’ is 
synonymous with aesthetic relishing” (vyaktis carvaneti parydyah), 
that is, with the experience of the viewer/reader2 Some three 
centuries before Govinda, Hemacandra (d. 1172) defines rasa as 
the stable emotion existing in the form of the predispositions of 
the spectators when manifested (abhivyakta) by the aesthetic 
elements (vibhavanubhavavyabhicaribhir abhivyaktah sthayi bhavo 
rasah, which he glosses: abhivyaktah samajikanam vasanarupena 
sthitah sthayi ratydadiko bhdvah).2 Hemacandra’s definition, 
however, has been borrowed from the summary of 


Abhinavagupta’s aesthetic doctrine in Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa 
(c. 1050).* 


pee 
1. Rasagangadhara p. 26. 


2. Kavyapradipa p. 116. “That is to Say, rasa is the stable emotion [that 
exists in the form of the viewer/reader’s latent predisposition, p. 
117] when it is qualified by vyakti, or relishing” (p. 118). 

3. Kavyanusasana p. 88. 

4, Kavyaprakdsa p. 92. 
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The text that would seem to establish something of a 
baseline in our semantic reconstruction is Mahima Bhatta’s 
Vyaktiviveka, which highlights our keyword in its very title. This 
work must have been composed sometime in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century, since it cites the Dhvanydloka (c. 1000) at 
least once and was itself cited by Mammata. There is no hint in 
the Vyaktiviveka that by vyakti Mahima Bhatta understood 
anything but Anandavardhana’s dhvani, the “manifestation” of 
linguistic meaning; it is certainly never used in the sense of the 
revelation of a subjective response to the aesthetic object. In fact, 
like Ananda himself Mahima Bhatta is largely indifferent to the 
reception theory of rasa—as he puts it explicitly, “We hold rasa to 
be an imitation of a stable emotion” (sthayyanukaranatmano hi rasa 
isyante)—and, like his fellow logician Sri Sankuka from whom he 
borrowed this view, he was concerned with the cognitive process 
by which we infer the presence of rasa in the literary text.’ Of 
course, Mahima, writing in the wake of Abhinavagupta’s 
reconceptualization (he had no direct knowledge of Bhatta 
Nayaka’s work), agrees that in the final analysis rasa is an 
“experience of rapture on the part of the responsive 
viewer/reader” (sacetanacamatkaritvam),’ but the only possible 
application of the term “manifestation” to that process can be a 
figurative one (vyarigyatvopacara). We actually infer rasa from the 
aesthetic elements—these elements do not “manifest” rasa—but 
the use of “manifestation” in a metaphorical sense, he suggests, 
may be allowed as pointing toward the uniqueness of the final 
experience. 


We are finally, and not unexpectedly, brought to 
Abhinavagupta, where we encounter a commentator forced to 
transfigure the very meaning of the work he is commenting on to 





1. Vyaktiviveka p. 73. When Mahima Bhatta refers to “apprehending 
desire or any other stable emotion at the same time as [we 
apprehend] the meaning of the sentences [that convey] the 
foundational factor and the other aesthetic elements” (p. 62), he is 
talking about the stable emotion of the character in the work, not 
the stable emotion of the apprehending subject, the viewer/reader. 

2. Vyaktiviveka p. 59. Note that the term camatkr is found only once in 
the Dhvanyaloka, in what is almost certainly a gloss that has crept 
into the text (p. 549). 
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save it; but also, and unexpectedly, perhaps to Bhatta Nayaka 
himself, where we may be finding a critic turning his opponent’s 
weapons directly against him. 


What is striking about the Abhinavagupta material is that, 
pace Mammata, there seems to be no explicit reformulation of 
vyakti as the revelation of the viewer/reader’s sthayibhdva. Of 
course, it is everywhere clear in Abhinava that rasa is an 
experience of the reader and an experience brought about by 
vyakti; indeed, the equivalence of his categories with Bhatta 
Nayaka’s was drawn by Abhinava himself: 


bhogikaranavyaparas ca kavyasya rasavisayo dhvanandatmaiva, 
nanyat kiricit.’ 

(The process of “experientialization’ in literature is nothing 
other than implicature with rasa as its object.) 


But while all the components of the theory are present here and 
elsewhere—the idea that rasa is an apprehension in the subject 
having the rasa experience; that the subject’s latent 
predispositions are stimulated by the experience; that the 
language of vyakti can continue to be used—I have been unable to 
locate anywhere in the Locana or the Abhinavabharati a passage 
where Abhinava says directly that it is the latent emotion of the 
viewer/reader that is “manifested”: the phraseology that will 
become so common later (abhivyaktah samajikanam vasanaripena 
sthitah sthayi and the like) is not found in Abhinava, so far as I can 
see, and while Abhinava is committed to the view that the 
viewer/reader’s predispositions are activated in the aesthetic 
process, he does not seem to say that they are “manifested.” The 
closest we come are in the following two passages from the 
Locana (I find nothing quite comparable in the Abhinavabharati): 


tasmat sthitam etad abhivyajyante rasah pratityaiva ca rasyanta 
iti. (p. 190) 





1. Dhvanyalokalocana p. 188. 

2. E.g., Abhinavabharati p. 279, 
tadvibhavadisadharanyavasasamprabuddhocitanijaratyadivasandavesa-, 
Er, 
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(Hence it is settled that the rasas are “manifested,” and are 
tasted in the form of an apprehension [thereby attained].) 


vyangyasya ca carutvam rasabhivyaktiyogyatatmakam, rasasya 
svatmanaiva visrantidhamna anandatmakatvam.... (p. 473) 


(“The beauty of a suggested meaning is no more than its 
ability to manifest rasa, and ... rasa, as the end product of the 
aesthetic process, is itself bliss....”)’ 


The semantic transformation, whereby what is 
“manifested” or revealed is a new form of consciousness in the 
viewing/ reading subject, which is implicit throughout 
Abhinava’s work, may in fact have begun before him, just 
possibly with Bhatta Nayaka himself. Given how little we know 
about the great critic, however, it is not entirely surprising that 
making this determination comes down to how we understand a 
single, intrinsically and contextually complex verse found in the 
Abhinavabharati and the Vyaktiviveka, and what sense we are to 
make of its history. Here is the verse in question: 


samvedanakhyayé vyarigyaparasamvittigocarah / 
asvadanatmanubhavo rasah kavyartha ucyate //* 


(The purpose of literature is rasa, which is an experience 
consisting of savoring; it may be said to be “manifested” only 
by way of a manifestation called awareness, and its domain is 
the highest consciousness.) 


The reading in pada a is that given in the second edition of the 
Gaekwad Oriental Series edition of the Abhinavabharati,’ which 
the editor of the fourth edition imprudently emended to accord 
with the version transmitted by Mahima _ Bhatta: 
bhavasamyojandvyangya-.* In addition to the problematic variant, 
we are confronted with several complications in understanding 





1. Trans. Ingalls et al. 1990: 611. 

Abhinavabharati p. 271. 

3, Abhinavabharati p. 277 (samvedanakhyayé, sc., vyanjanaya/ 
vyaktya). The sdpeksasamasa is difficult. Kangle conjectures 
samvedandakhyavyangyas tu (1973: 150); vyangyah would be easier. See 
also below p. 247 n 2, 


4. Vyaktiviveka p. 70 (“Revealed by the conjuncture of aesthetic 
elements”). 


be 
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the verse. First, while in the Abhinavabharatt it is found at the end 
of Abhinava’s review of the ideas of Bhatta Nayaka, it is not self- 
evident that the verse is to be attributed to him. A second, closely 
related question is posed by the context of Abhinava’s quotation 
of the verse and his comment on it. And a third is how to explain 
the fact that the verse is absent from the parallel passage in 
Hemacandra’s Kavydanusasana: where Abhinava gives yat tiktam 
samvedanakhyayd, etc., Hemacandra (and the Kalpalataviveka 
following him) offer another verse undoubtedly to be attributed 
to Bhatta Nayaka but one with entirely different concerns. 


Whether or not the verse is to be attributed to Bhatta 
Nayaka is complicated by the fact that Mahima Bhatta confesses 
never to have had the chance to read the Hrdayadarpana 
(adrstadarpana-, v. 4). It is of course entirely possible that a verse 
from Bhatta Nayaka’s work could have been circulating 
anonymously and found its way into the Vyaktiviveka (indeed, he 
may have taken it from the Abhinavabharati itself, though I know 
of no evidence that he had access to this work), More tellingly, 
we might wonder why Abhinava should quote the verse 
immediately after citing two other verses from the work of 
Bhatta Nayaka if it were not by the same author.’ The context of 
his citation is somewhat confusing, however, and one is easily 
mislead into supposing that the point of Abhinava’s quotation is 
the same in all three instances, i.e., to reject his purvapaksin. Here 
is how Abhinava introduces and explains the verse: 





[H: bhavanabhavya eso ’pi srngaradigano hi yat] iti tu yat kavyena 
bhavyante rasah ity ucyate,  tatra vibhavadijanita- 
carvanatmakasvadaripapratyayagocaratapadanam eva yadi [H: 
bhaved] bhavanam [sic] tad abhyupagamyata eva. yat tiktam 
samvedanakhyaya [etc.] tatra vyajyamanataya vyangyo laksyate. 
anubhavena tadvisaya iti mantavyam.* 


(If in saying that “‘Reproduction’ brings into being the things 
we categorize as rasas ...” [Bhatta Nayaka] means that “Rasas 





1. A simple point I overlooked until C. Rajendran called it to my 
attention. 


2. “H” indicates additions or variants from Hemacandra’s 
Kavyanusasana. 
3. Abhinavabhdrati p. 371. 
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are caused to come into being by a literary work”—that is, if 
he means thereby, “bringing rasa within the scope of an 
apprehension [on the part of the viewer/reader] in the form 
of a savoring (i.e., relishing) produced by the aesthetic 
elements,” then that sort of “bringing into being” is 
something we fully accept. As for what is said in the 
following, “The purpose of literature is rasa ...,” here rasa 
itself is figuratively being referred to as “manifested” as [the 
reader’s awareness itself] that is being manifested;* while by 
the use of the word “experience” what is meant is that rasa 
is the object of an experience.”)’ 


The introductory phrase yat tuktam normally prompts us to 
expect a refutation—but no refutation ever in fact arrives; on the 
contrary, rather than introducing yet another purvapaksa the 
verse is clearly adduced to corroborate Abhinava’s interpretation 
of Bhatta Nayaka’s bhavana. This strongly suggests that original 
reading was not yat tuktam but yathoktam, “as indeed he has said.” 
True, this still leaves open the question of who said it—and of 
course the possibility that it was Bhatta Nayaka himself. 


In interpreting the verse I am inclined to believe that 
Mahima Bhatta preserved its principal thrust of emphasizing the 
experiential as opposed to the linguistic idea of vyakti and hence 
its figurative and not literal meaning here (as Ruyyaka clearly 
indicates in his commentary). Mahima’s reading of pada a, on the 
other hand, may be a later revision, perhaps by Mahima himself, 
to make the quotation fit better with his concerns in the 
Vyaktiviveka passage regarding the normal production of rasa. 


1. Translation uncertain. 


2. So Ruyyaka (on Vyaktiviveka p. 71): “vyangyo” vyaktivadina 


tathatvenabhipreta tha darsane tipacaritavyangyabhavah ... “anubhavo” 
yady api tasya [sc., rasasya] grahakas tathapy abhedopacarad iyam uktih. 
I do not think it makes much difference to the historical argument I 
am offering whether -vyangya in pada a is read as -vyangyah or as 
the first member of an ubhayapadavisesanasamasa, both construed as 
referring to rasah in pada d (so Ruyyaka), or as modifying -samvitti- 
in pada b (which would be somewhat redundant in the presence of 
samvedandakhyaya). 
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That the Kavydnusasana fails to transmit the verse is less 
problematical than what it substitutes. Hemacandra does not 
hesitate elsewhere to emend the original Abhinavabharati for one 
reason or another (such as the Vedic citations ratrim dsata, etc. on 
the page following the verse in question). The substitute verse 
that he offers here, however, while it undoubtedly belongs to 
Bhatta Nayaka, is entirely out of place in the current context, and 
someone, if not Hemacandra himself, understood it in a way that, 


given what we know of Nayaka and Abhinava both, seems to me 
simply impossible.’ 


Regardless of whether or not we ascribe the verse to Bhatta 
Nayaka (though I think we should), or accept as genuine the 
reading samvedanakhyaya given in the manuscripts of the 
Abhinavabharati (though I think we must), the verse would still 
appear to be the first instance of the migration of the idea of 
vyakti from its linguistic sense of manifestation of a latent 
meaning in the text, to its psychological sense, the revelation of a 
new consciousness in the viewer/reader. Were the transvaluation 
in fact owing to Bhatta Nayaka, it would be a clever move. “Vyakti 
does not work the way you think it works,” he would be telling 
Ananda, “because rasa does not work the way you think it works, 
from within the text. I am prepared to accept vyakti only in a 
figurative sense, in connection with the real nature of rasa, which 
is a process unfolding in the mind of the witnessing subject.” 


1. The complete verse is: samsargdadir yatha Sastra ekatvat phalayogatah / 
vakyarthas tadvad evatra srngaradi raso matah // (Just as in the Veda, 
where syntactic construal and the other linguistic operations 
constitute sentence meaning—since sentence meaning is a unity 
given that it must bear a relation to a single outcome of action—so 
here in literature does the erotic and every other rasa constitute a 
kind of sentence meaning). This is authenticated, by my lights, as 
the work of Bhatta Nayaka by the arguments provided by Dhanika 
(Avaloka on Dagariipaka 4.37, p. 211; see Pollock 2010: 152-153). In 
the Kavyanusdsana, however, the following citation is added: tad 
asmakam abhimatam eva, which makes no sense. Abhinavagupta 
should not be shown accepting a view of rasa as constituting a 
sentence meaning (vakydrtha) when that was precisely what Bhatta 
Nayaka used to refute Ananda’s doctrine of dhvani/vyanjana. 
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II] 


What remains troubling in this tentative reconstruction of 
mine is that the Indian tradition seems to have only rarely 
gestured toward, and never fully acknowledged, the 
transmutation of vyakti from a linguistic into a psychological 
phenomenon. The most telling case, I believe, is that of Ruyyaka 
(c. 1150). In his commentary on the Vyaktiviveka he sets out to 
justify precisely what Mahima Bhatta had sought to refute, 
namely, the applicability of vyakti to the notion of rasa. What he 
has to say is valuable, and merits citing at length: 


The reasoning of the advocate of manifestation’ for his 
acceptance of that explanation is as follows... It would be 
incorrect to attempt to vindicate inference instead of 
manifestation, or to claim that “manifestation” can only 
have a figurative sense [see above, p. 243], by resorting to the 
idea that the aesthetic factors and the stable emotions are 
actually factitious.’ It is relishing that actually animates 
(anuprana) rasa and it is the sensitive viewer/reader alone 
who relishes rasa; hence, when we characterize rasa’s 
essence, it must be as something that exists in the 
viewer/reader. Rasa does not exist in the character or the 
actor, because we can only apprehend rasa through 
“commonization” (sadharanya), which requires eliminating 
(avatrotana) all the character’s (or actor’s) particularities, 
those of space, time, social status, and literary type. It is not, 
of course, entirely incoherent to ascribe rasa to a character 
such as Rama or the actor portraying him, since they 
participate (anupravesa) in rasa. But it is altogether incorrect 
to classify (vyavasthana) rasa as existing in them, given the 
authoritative statement of the Sage himself, that “The stable 
emotion itself is rasa.”° 


Since, accordingly, it is the stable emotion that is rasa, and 
since those who lack rasa (nirasa) themselves cannot relish it, 


1. This is actually the position of Ruyyaka himself. 
The theory of Sri Sankuka, with which Mahima Bhatta in fact 
agrees. 
3. This makes sense only if Ruyyaka takes “stable emotion” as 
referring to the actual feelings of the viewer/reader. 
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the stable emotions really and truly exist in the form of our 
predispositions, and they become rasa when they are made 
accessible to the act of relishing. Such is our position. There 
is nothing factitious here about the rasas, desire and the rest, 
nor indeed, even about the causes, effects, and ancillary 
causes that come to be designated ‘factors’ (‘foundational’ 
and ‘stimulant’), ‘reactions,’ and ‘transitory emotions’ when 
apprehended by the viewer/reader as common to him, 
because these actually do exist: they are called ‘foundational 
factors’ and so on in the primary sense of the terms only 
when apprehended by a sensitive viewer/ reader; otherwise 
they remain ‘causes’ and the like. (This was intention of the 
Sage in giving these things their supermundane designations 
in the rasasutra.) Therefore, the truly existing stable emotion 
in the form of a predisposition is manifested by the aesthetic 
factors without the interposition of any recollection of some 
connection among them.’ Given this, rasa is “manifested” in 
a quite literal and not figurative sense, while its being 


something that must be inferred is refuted. The same holds 
for the emotions. 


As for the four different kinds of manifestation that have 
been recognized,’ depending on whether the object of 
manifestation is real or not, that subject is quite irrelevant 
here, because we accept for our theory of manifestation the 
model of the lamp and the pot. It is also false to raise the 
specter of the absurdity that, if the manifestation were real, 
the rasa would have to become visible. We do not refute our 
opponent's view by way of his own definition as “coming to 
visibility”; and in fact no one has defined manifestation this 
way. The term can be defined generally (according to the 
statement, “Manifestation produces a cognition of 
something else—if that something is an already existing 
entity—by the cognition of itself, as in the case of a lamp”)? 





Li 
Ze 
: 


Such as would support Mahima Bhatta’s rival doctrine of inference. 
Vyaktiviveka p. 80. 


Pramanavarttika of Dharmakirti, kdrikd 262 (p. 137). 
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as “coming to awareness.” There is accordingly no objection 
whatever to the application of “manifestation” to rasa.’ 


There are several key moves we should notice in Ruyyaka’s 
argument. The first is to assert that the “stable emotion” at issue 
in rasa theory has, from the beginning, been the stable emotion of 
the viewer/reader, in the form of his latent predispositions: rasa 
only lives when it is experienced, and it is only the viewer/reader 
who does experience it (precisely the axiom, we will recall, that 
led Bhatta Nayaka and Dhanika to reject vyakti). The character 
may “participate” in the actual events of rasa but rasa as such 
cannot exist in him, since (aside from the fact that only the 
sahrdaya can savor rasa) we must in effect erase the specific 
character if commonization is to take place. In the same way, the 
vibhavas and the rest actually do exist insofar as they are real 
apprehensions of the viewer/reader. And it is these that manifest 
the predispositions, in the primary sense of the term “manifest”: 
“bring into the domain of aesthetic experience.’ In short, 
according to Ruyyaka, since the theory of rasa was never about 
the rasa of the character, and “manifestation” can never have 
meant anything other than simply “bringing to awareness,” there 
can never have been a transformation of the term vyakti in the 
first place. 


This is quite an astonishing reassessment, and we might 
expect to have encountered somewhere some criticism of it, a 
demurral, or at least an acknowledgement. But in fact, the only 
slight hesitation that is registered, so far as I have been able to 
discover, is in the Sahityadarpana (late fourteenth century). When 
Visvanatha uses the language of vyakti/vyanjanda, we find someone 
for the first time confronting, or so it seems to me, the difficulties 
inherent in the term’s redirection from the semantics of rasa to 
its phenomenology. He starts with the imagined objector arguing 
that, since what exists in the case of rasa is only a process of 
tasting—of aesthetic consciousness—and not some actual object, 
how can the language of “manifestation” (vyafijand) continue to 
be applied to it? The author’s answer is to concede the point, and 
to defend himself by saying that the use of “manifestation” is 
borrowed from the language of dhvani: 


1. Vyaktiviveka pp. 62-63. 
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Objection: If it is indeed the case that rasa is not some thing 
different from the experience of it, then one winds up 
arguing that rasa is not an object of knowledge. And since 
manifestation, which you accept as the mechanism for 
knowing rasa, is the making known of some particular 
object, rasa and manifestation would wind up being one and 
the same thing (since both are forms of knowledge and not 
objects of knowledge). And how then could rasa possibly be 
something that is manifested, as you claim [at the beginning 
of the chapter: vibhavenadnubhavena vyaktah ... (2.1)], when the 
source of manifestation and the thing manifested must be 
absolutely separate entities, like a lamp and a pot. To quote: 
“Manifestation produces a cognition of something else...” 


Answer: This objection is entirely valid. And for this reason it 
has been argued that “Rasa must be completely 
distinguished from all acts of making and knowing. It is a 
unique function, something we can call ‘savoring.””’ And that 
is why scholars use distinctive terms for it: tasting, savoring, 
rapture (camatkara), and so on.’ It is only because we are 
keen to establish the process as such and as different from all 


other language functions, that we have said that rasa is 
something “manifested.” 





The best commentary on this passage is the vacillation 
expressed by Visvanatha himself later, in chapter 5, where he 
vindicates the verbal function of vyafijana in general but demurs 


1. Source unknown. 

2. Commentators and manuscripts are in disagreement on. this 
passage. Anantadasa construes the whole passage from vilaksana- to 
bhavatiti (which he reads thusly) as the direct discourse introduced 
by ahus (whom he calls the ancient authorities). I read iti after 
vyaparah and omit it after vyapadesah. The last line seems to me 
Visvanatha’s defense (asmdabhih) of vyafijana despite its logical 
irrelevance to a theory based on a hermeneutical vyapara. 

3. Sahityadarpana pp. 79-81 (NSP). As Andrew Ollett has pointed out to 
me, it is possible that Visvanatha is responding directly to Dhanika: 
at the same time, his strategy—insisting on a metaphorical use of 
vyakti in order to accommodate the doctrine of subjective 


appreciation of rasa (rasacarvand)—seems very similar to Mahima 
Bhatta’s, 
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when applying it to rasa: “This linguistic function [“a fourth 
function above and beyond abhidha, laksana, and tatparya”| is 
called ‘manifestation’ by scholars. But when it comes to the 
‘manifestation’ of rasas, others”—that is, ViSvanatha himself— 
“say that the function should be called ‘tasting.”” 


OK OK 


1 have tried to show that we must distinguish both 
conceptually and historically between two kinds of vyakti, one a 
éabdavrtti, a linguistic phenomenon and an objective process, the 
other a cittavrtti (or antahkaranavrtti), a psychological 
phenomenon and a subjective process. (While a linguistic fact is 
of course at one and the same time a cognitive fact, the two can 
be analytically separated and were actually separated in India.) 
When Anandavardhana and Bhatta Nayaka were employing the 
language of vyakti they were doing so in the former sense. The 
latter sense arose only after Bhatta Nayaka’s hermeneutical 
transformation of the idea of rasa—and possibly thanks to Bhatta 
Nayaka’s own ironical usage—when rasa was no longer held to be 
the stable emotion manifested (rather than directly or 
figuratively expressed) in the character but rather (according to 
Abhinavagupta’s reformulation of Bhatta Nayaka) the stable 
emotion manifested in the viewer/reader, that is to say, the 
revelation to himself of his own vasanas. 


Why later discussions fuse (or confuse) these two senses, 
why, that is, the language of linguistics was retained for the 
language of psychology, is a question we can definitively answer 
only when we have a fuller understanding of when and where the 
transformation took place. If we conclude, on the basis of the 
little evidence I could find, that it started with Bhatta Nayaka, the 
purpose would appear to have been to turn Anandavardhana on 
his head, and demonstrate that the terminology he uses properly 
applies to something he never considered. If it begins with 
Abhinavagupta or in his lineage, the purpose might be the 
desire—and the sheer intellectual bravado in the face of so 
arduous a task—to vindicate the dhvani/vyakti concept that 
Bhatta Nayaka had sought to refute even while deploying the 


1. Sahityadarpana 5.5., p. 271 (NSP): sa ceyam vyafijand nama vrttir ity 
ucyate budhaih / rasavyaktau punar vrttim rasanakhyam pare viduh // 
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new hermeneutics that made this refutation essential. In the 
same way, when seven centuries later Jagannatha asserted Bhatta 
Nayaka’s bhoga to be identical with vyakti, he was eliding the 
critique that led to the terminological redefinition—a critique, he 
thereby implied, that the term had anticipated from the start. 


Equally striking, if my analysis here is even remotely 
correct, is the internal intellectual history of the transformation: 
first, the very fact that the transformation was so rarely 
thematized by the tradition itself, and second, when it was 
thematized, as by Ruyyaka, the move made to defend the new 
theory by locating its justification in the founding doctrine of the 
aesthetic system. While the latter phenomenon is hardly novel— 
the growth of knowledge in the Sanskrit world often has the 
satkaryavada (or Platonic) character of discovery of something 
there all along rather than invention of something entirely new— 
the former merits careful scholarly attention: clearly what 
traditions fail to see (if this was failure) must be as much a part of 
our concern as what they do see. Let me also highlight in closing 
the small but consequential methodological point illustrated by 
the foregoing exercise and which I will characterize by way of 
another old Samkhya figure: intellectual history without 


philology will be as blind as philology without intellectual history 
will be lame. 


Excursus 


Whether or not it was Bhatta Nayaka who first (and if then, 
ironically) redeployed the term vyakti in the psychological sense 
it was to have for writers from Mammata onward, elsewhere in 
the fragments it is clear he had only the linguistic meaning in 
mind. That some scholars have thought otherwise is due to a 
Suspect passage in the Locana in the course of Abhinavagupta’s 
restatement of Bhatta Nayaka’s critique. We may compare the 
Locana version with the Abhinavabharati rendering and Ruyyaka’s 


later summary from his Samketa commentary on _ the 
Kavyaprak@Sa: 


(a) Dhvanydlokalocana: Saktirapasya hi srnga@rasyabhivyaktau 
visayarjanataratamyapravrttih 


(b) Abhinavabharatt: saktiriipatvena pirvam sthitasya [sc. rasasya] 
pascad abhivyaktau visayarjanataratamyapattih 
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(c) Samketa: visayarjanataratamydd api rasaniyatvabhavah.’ 


As I understand it, the idea being attributed to Bhatta Nayaka | 
here is that if Ananda’s “manifestation” were to be accepted as 
the mechanism behind rasa, it could come about that, “since rasa 
exists only in potential form’ and has to be ‘manifested,’ there 
would be ‘gradations’ (taratamya) in the acquisition of all the 
pertinent objects” (i.e., the aesthetic elements, vibhavadi), so 
much so that (as Ruyyaka concludes) one might never have a full 
experience of the rasa. 


On this interpretation the reading -pravrtti in the Locana 
passage would be a corruption for -dpatti. And indeed, the 
received reading makes little sense, as the recent translation of 
Ingalls et al. shows: “If the erotic rasa were a power [located 
within him] that is manifested, the spectator would make even 
greater efforts to obtain those objects [which bring about the 
manifestation]” (1990: 221). They also seem to be in error when 
they say, with reference to the use of abhivyajyate in the Locana 
passage that follows, “It seems unlikely ... that [Bhatta Nayaka] is 
using abhivyakti in Abhinava’s more restricted sense, namely the 
manifestation of a suggestion by verbal means” (1990: 227). In 
fact, it is Bhatta Nayaka who has the more restricted 
understanding of the term here. The theory of abhivyakti, says 
Bhatta Nayaka, is subject to the same criticism as the theory of 
utpatti, since rasa can be “manifested” neither internally, in the 
perceiving subject, nor externally, in the actor or the characters 
(tatrapi kim svagato ‘bhivyajyate rasah paragato va). On the first 
option, the viewer/spectator would be having the exact same 
experience as the character (and so recoil from tragedy, and so 
on); on the second, he would have no experience at all. This 
dilemma would make no sense if it were the later, non- 


1. Dhvanydlokalocana p. 182; Abhinavabharati p. 270; Kavyaprakaga p. 
563. 

2. One of the four varieties of abhivyakti reviewed by Mahima Bhatta; 
an example is the curd existing in potentia in milk (Vyaktiviveka p. 
80). 

I thank C. Rajendran (Calicut) for his remarks on an earlier version 
of this essay, and Andrew Ollett (New York) for his editorial 
assistance. 
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“restricted,” psychological meaning of (abhi)vyakti that were in 
play. 
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Changing Paradigms in Performance : 
Kutiyattam in Historical Perspective 


C.Rajendran 


Tart wet: aferiia: geri fava ufaat aa 
sla fasreatai 


As the only surviving traditional Sanskrit theatre in India, 
Kutiyattam has recently attracted a lot of international attention, 
especially after UNESCO recognized the art form as one among 
the “Masterpieces of the Oral and Intangible Heritage of 
Humanity” in 2001. This unique temple theatre of Kerala has an 
attested history of at least a thousand years. Unfortunately, even 
though there is no dearth of books and studies outlining the 
technical aspects of the performance as such, not much has been 
written about the history and evolution of this art form. The 
Present paper is an attempt to historicize the performance 
tradition of Sanskrit drama as manifested in Kutiyattam. It is my 
belief that such an exercise will go a long way in correcting the 
stereotyped view of performance, related with classical theatre 
as a monolith having neither inner strands nor subtle and 
manifest changes down the ages. It will also enable us to 
appreciate the socio-cultural and historical background which 
stimulated the evolution of Kutiyattam to the present state, even 
while Sanskrit drama became extinct in other parts of India. 


We know practically nothing about the performance of 
Sanskrit drama during the hey day of it, when great plays Like 
Abhijfianasakuntala were written. However, the dramas of 
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playwrights like ASvaghosa, Kalidasa and Stdraka themselves are 
replete with copious information regarding stage techniques. 
Luders’ identification of the fragments of the manuscript of 
Asvaghosa’s Sariputraprakarana from Turfan in Central Asia shows 
that during the heyday of Buddhism, drama was used to 
propagate religious ideals’. In fact, Fahien, the ancient Chinese 
traveler refers to the performance of a play depicting the 
conversion of Sariputra to Buddhism in Buddhist monasteries in 
the rainy season. Itsing, another Chinese traveler refers to the 
play Nagananda being popularized by King Harsavardhana.° The 
only copious reference to actual performance in ancient Sanskrit 
literature is in Damodaragupta’s Kutttanimata, written in 9" 
Century A.D. Here the author describes in detail the enactment of 
the first act of Ratnavali, the Natika composed by King 
Harsavardhana which was played at the court of Prince 
Samarabhata at Kasi. The troupe consisted of women only, and 
the male roles were also enacted by women. This would be a total 
reversal of the ancient Indian theatre tradition wherein males 
were the sole actors, donning even female roles, as suggested by 
the term Bhrikumsa, appearing in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, which 
stands for a man playing a woman’s role® .The Ratnavali troupe is 
in diametrically opposite position with regard to art forms like 
Kathakali also which did not have female actors. Instruments like 
the flute were used for the opening ceremony culminating in the 
entrance of the Suitradhara. Dhruva songs were improvised and 
sung at the entrance and the exit of the Sutradhara. Also, there 
was elaboration of the idea contained in the text, probably an 
indication of the freedom given to the stage director for 
improvisation of the script in actual performance. * 


When did the Sanskrit drama migrate to the South? We 
know very little about the process. Saktibhadra, the Keralite 
playwright roughly contemporaneous with Sankardcarya, in the 
prologue of the play Ascaryacidamani, makes the nati remark that 


1. Luder, Bruchstuecke Buddhistischer Dramen ,Berlin, 1911 

2. A record of Buddhist Religion,p.163.Cited by Dr.K.Kunjunni Raja, 
Sanskrit Drama on the Stage,p.7 

3. Mahabhasya, iv.1.3 See also, B.N.Puri, India in the times of Patanjali, 
p.200 

4, Kuttanimata Ed.Jagannatha Pathaka, p.p.579-682 
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dramas are indeed very rarely written in the South. It will, 
however, be wrong to suppose that Sanskrit drama migrated to 
the South into a cultural void. On one hand, we have Natyasastra 
itself mentioning that the people of the South are ‘proficient in 
many types of dance and music, prone to Kaisikivrtti and adepts in 
dexterous, sweet and graceful acting’. We have also numerous 
references to various stage performances and discourses called 
Kittu in ancient Tamil literature. It is significant that the term 
Kuttu is still used in the sense of Kitiyattam as well as the solo 
discourse of the actor, as vouchsafed by the expressions 
Katiyattamkuttu and Prabandhakkattu respectively. From these we 
can surmise that a fusion of tradition might have taken place in 
the South sometime, amalgamating the Sanskrit performance 
tradition and the local Kittu tradition. This might have taken 
place in the eight century, may be before Saktibhadra’s play was 
written. Saktibhadra is one of the earliest authors whose plays 
feature in Kutiyattam tradition and in all probability, he must 
have written his play for an already existent stage. 


There are two other important plays to be considered in 
this connection which may throw some light to the evolution and 
status of the classical Sanskrit theatre in the South, especially in 
Kerala. One is Ndagdnanda, already referred to, written by 
Harsavardhana, who ruled over Thaneswar in AD 606-648 It is 
significant that this play has been a part of the repertoire of 
Kutiyattam from ancient times onwards. Two reasons are likely 
for the popularity of the drama in Kerala. One is it that it 
celebrates, as the title suggests, the joy of snakes and must have 
won special admiration in Kerala which is famous for snake 
worship. A more plausible explanation will be that it was a 
repertoire of the small Buddhist community which seems to have 
existed in Kerala in certain pockets. The second supposition looks 
much probable if we consider the view, held by some, that the 
term Cakyar, used to denote the actor, could be traced to the 
word Sdkya meaning a member of the Buddhist clan. The earliest 
reference to the acting community of Cakyar is traced by some to 


1. Tatra daksinatyastavad bahunrttagitavadyah kaisikiprayah 
caturamadhura lalitangabhinayasca. Natayasdastra XIV,p.165 
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Silappadikaram, wherein there is a mention of the actor called 
Paravur Kuttacakyar . 


The second drama to be considered here is 
Mattavilasaprahasana written by Mahendravikrama the great 
Pallava King who reigned in K@fici in 600-630 AD. This remarkable 
farce, which is a satire on the decadence of religious practices, 
especially those of Buddhism and Saiva sects, prevailing in the 
contemporary society has been a part of Kitiyattam repertoire 
for centuries and it is quite possible that Mahendravikrama had 
written the play to be staged in his court. It is also probable that 
his play, which was staged in KaficI came to be adapted to the 
Kerala stage roughly at the time of the emergence of the 
Kulagekhara empire at Mahodayapuram in central Kerala. 


There seems to have a lot of indigenization when Sanskrit 
drama came to be grafted to the Kerala soil through Kutiyattam. 
One major change is related to bodily acting; Kutiyattam, like all 
the other Kerala classical arts coming afterwards, makes use of 
the gestures outlined in Hastalaksanadipika and not Natyasastra or 
Abhinayadarpana. Evidently, Hastalaksanadipika represents a later 
dialect of the gesture language in comparison with that seen in 
Natyasatra. Another noteworthy feature of Kutiyattam is the total 
disappearance of old musical instruments like Vina and Venu 
mentioned in Natyasastra and the appearance and prominence of 
percussion instruments like the Milavu. The costume also seems 
to have undergone radical transformation; as in Kathakali, of the 
later era, and obviously as a prototype of it, Kutiyattam makes 
use of stereotypes like Pacca, Katti and Tati for costume in 
aharyabhinaya . 

We have some interesting pieces of information regarding 
the evolution of the Sanskrit drama at the time of Kulasekhara 
who ruled from Mahodayapuram in central Kerala around 
900A.D’. KulaSekhara had enriched Kerala theatre with two of 
his plays, viz.Subhadradhanafijaya and Tapatisamvarana, which are 
till date staged in Kitiyattam tradition. The Vyangyavyakhya 
commentaries on these two plays, written by an anonymous 
commentator are very important documents in the performance 
history. The commentator narrates how he was invited to the 


1. K.Kunjunni Raja, Contribution of Kerala to Sanskrit Literature, p. 15 
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royal court and how the king himself demonstrated the 
performance of the plays following which he wrote the 
commentaries. In the commentary to Tapatisamvarana, he clearly 
mentions that the king donned the costume for each character 
and represented them for the latter’s benefit ; all the stage 
directions contained in the commentary seem to have been done 
on the basis of this interaction. According to popular tradition, 
King Kulasekhara reformed the Kerala stage with the assistance 
of Tolan, who is identified with this commentator. 


The reforms brought about by Kulagekhara seem to have 
drastically changed the nature of Sanskrit drama in Kutiyattam 
tradition from what it was in the pan Indian tradition. The main 
innovation seems to be the introduction of the local language as a 
medium for the Vidiisaka and the provision given to him to 
parody the verses sung by the hero with Malayalam Pratislokas. 
Structurally, the plays seem to have been fragmented to 
autonomous units with each segment having its own Nandi verse. 
Probably, this was necessitated due to the accumulation of 
diverse material in the enactment. On one hand, there was 
sophistication the bodily acting underwent with the dramatic 
potentiality of each word exploited to the hilt.! On the other, the 
discourse element in the presentation also seems to have gained 


an upper hand with increased prominence being given to the 
Vidusaka. 


The plays presented in Kitiyattam make an intriguing list. 
The most conspicuous omissions are plays of celebrities like 
Kalidasa, Sidraka, Bhavabhiti and Visakhadatta. The reasons are 
obscure. But fortunately we have most of the plays ascribed to 
Bhasa, though now the staging of plays except portions from 
Pratijnayaugandharayana and Abhiseka has become practically 
extinct. Harsavardhana’s Nagananda was popular though Ratnavali 
and Priyadarsika were not staged. Another hot favorite was 
Mahendravikrama’s Mattavilasaprahasana. An early and frequently 
Staged play is the Ascaryaciidamani of the Keralite author 
Saktibhadra of the 8* century. The Kalya@nasaugandhika- vyayoga of 
Nilakantha and Bhagavadajjuka of Bodhayana are also some old 





1. Ammavan Thampuran, Kuttum Kutiyattavum, p.25.See also, 
C.Rajendran The Traditional Sanskrit Theatre of Kerala, p.13 
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interesting plays. But the most frequently staged plays were of 
King Kulasekhara himself, whose Subhadradhanafijaya and 
Tapatisamvarana were very popular on the stage probably because 
of their authorship by the King, who was a great patron of 
Sanskrit learning. 


There is no evidence to suggest that even during 
Kulasekhara’s time, Sanskrit drama was performed only in 
temples, and there is every likelihood that the Sanskrit drama 
was performed in royal courts in Kerala as elsewhere in the 
beginnings. Probably the early Buddhist settlers also might have 
used it for religious propaganda as evidenced by the popularity of 
Nagananda here. Gradually, it must have been grafted to the 
temple ritual when the Kerala agrarian societies were organized 
in Brahmin settlements with temples as their nucleus. The 
Kiitiyattam came to be performed by the acting community 
consisting of Cakyar, Nambiar and Nannyar. The male characters 
are enacted by the Cakyar and the female characters by 
Nannyars. The Nambiars, the male counterparts of the latter are 
the professional drummers who play the instrument Milavu. Of 
all, there were eighteen families belonging to the Cakyar 
community, the mainstay of the art, but now it has been reduced 
to three. These families were assigned the performance of the 
enactment of the ritual at various temples all over Kerala and 
various entitlements fixed to them, which ensured the continuity 
of the ritual across centuries. 


Kitiyattam was conventionally staged in specially 
constructed temple theaters called Kiittampalam. Many important 
temples of Central and South Kerala like those at Trichur, 
Irinjalakkuda, Kidangoor, Harippad, Guruvayur, Peruvanam, 
Muzhikkulam, Tirunakkara and Chengannur have their own 
Kiittampalams which used to stage the Sanskrit drama regularly as 
a structured ritual. Most of the Kuttampalams are rectangular in 
shape as mentioned in texts like the Natyasatra even though they 
do not possess characteristics like Mattavarini. One half of the 
structure is earmarked for the audience. The other half consists 
of the stage and the green room, which is connected with the 
former through two doors. The stage is usually one feet raised 
from the level ground and its area ranges from 21”4”X2174’ 
square feet and 9’’4’X9"4’ square feet. The stage is demarcated by 
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four to twelve decorated pillars, which support a roof having 
architectural decorations. The low roof of the stage creates a 
bigger than life image for the actors dressed up in their costumes 
The Kuttampalams have excellent auditory properties and good 
ventilation. The biggest theatre as in the Vadakkumnathan 
temple of Trichur can accommodate two to five hundred 
spectators at a time. A big oil lamp placed in front of the stage 
serves as the focal point of the stage wherein the actors face the 
main audience sitting in front of them. 


The pre-modern history of Kiitiyattam is the story of the 
remarkable transformation of a relatively secular art like the 
Sanskrit play into a temple art. The manner in which this 
transformation took place in the medieval times is very 
fascinating. Even in the case of relatively secular plays like the 
Pratijfiayaugandharayana, ritual came to be integrated to the 
enactment and the play production became more or less an 
annual ritual with fixed entitlements (avakasa) prescribed to the 
actors and drummers in temples like the Vadakumnathan Temple 
of Trichur. In the case of plays like Mattavildsaprahasana , there is 
even the articulation of the fruit (phalasruti) like the begetting of 
a son as in a ritual like the sacrifice or an offering. This must have 
ensured the preservation of enactment tradition of the play in 
the temple with the sponsorship of believers. Kings and 
chieftains of medieval Kerala entrusted various Cakyar and 
Nambiar families with the performance of Kitiyattam in 
designated temples and gave property grant to them for 
livelihood apart from the prescribed entitlements. The acting 
communities have till date followed these conventions and 
discharged the duties assigned to them with religious fervor, thus 
preserving Kutiyattam for posterity. But the fact remains that 
later, due to the evolution of other ‘parallel’ art forms like 
Krsnanattam, Kathakali and Tullal, the appeal and reach of 
Kutiyattam seem to have suffered considerably since these later 
art forms had greater mass appeal. 


If, thus it was the ritualisation and accommodation to the 
temple precincts which ensured some sort of survival for 
Kutiyattam, in the Post-independence era, its progress was made 
possible when the practitioners of the art found it necessary to 
bring it to the outside world. Kitiyattam had become somewhat 
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visible to the world of scholars even earlier, with the discovery of 
the thirteen Trivandrum plays ascribed to Bhasa, as the 
authorship question became complicated when it was pointed 
out that many of these plays were presented through Kutiyattam 
for centuries. But it was the late Paamkulam Rama Cakyar, a great 
traditional artist of foresight who dared to take the art to the 
outside world weathering stiff resistance of die hard 
traditionalists. He created history of a sort by presenting a 
Prabandha discourse (Cakyarkittu) outside temple precincts in 
September, 1949". Incidentally, this art form is a solo discourse of 
a Cakyar who dons the costume which more or less resembles 
that of the Vidiisaka in Kitiyattam and accompanied by Milavu 
recites portions from Sanskrit Campti texts and explains them in 
4 humorous vein. Finally, in 1956, Kitiyattam was staged in open 
when Rama Cakyar himself took the initiative to present it in the 
palace of the Zamorin at Calicut.’ Other maestros also started 
following the example of Rama Cakyar. He also accepted the 
invitation of Kerala Kalamandalam to start a Kutiyattam 
department which was opened in 1965 under his stewardship.’ 
One corollary of this bold venture was that Kutiyattam became 
available to the artists who did not belong to the traditional 
acting castes of Cakyar and Nambiar. Further, the Gurukula 
system was replaced by an Institutional training mode which 
ingeniously adapted the time tested traditional methods to the 
modern institutional framework. Rama Cakyar relentlessly tried 
to graft more and more plays to the repertoire of the art. Of 
course, all this has created a cleavage between traditional temple 
performance which remained more or less stagnant and the 
modern ‘secular’ performance which has been showing 
phenomenal growth and to which non conventional spectators 
came to be attracted. In fact, with its emancipation from the rigid 
temple rituals, Kutiyattam started moving outside, attracting an 
international audience in places like France and Poland. of 
course, there has been concern about Kitiyattam losing its 
original purity when transplanted from its organic surroundings. 





1. Dr.K.T.Ramavarma, Ammannur Caccu Cakyar, 1981, p.49. 

Ibid ,p.50 

3. Killimangalam Vasudevan Namboodiripad, ‘Kutiyattam:10 years 
after the UNESCO declaration’ in Indian Folklif e No.38.p16 
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Interestingly, there has also been an awareness of the “over- 


ritualisation” of Kitiyattam in contemporary discourses on 
Kutiyattam’. 


The latest development in the chequered history of 
Kutiyattam is, of course the UNESCO proclamation of it as a 
“Masterpiece of the Oral and Intangible Heritage of Humanity” in 
May, 2001 .There has been a resurgence of the traditional art ever 
since this, with more and more institutions being established for 
the propagation of the art, in addition to Keralakalamandalam, 
Margi and Ammannir Gurukulam, which have been in the 
forefront for a long time. Sudha Gopalakrishnan, reviewing the 
fall out of the UNESCO declaration brings forth the positive and 
negative aspects. On one hand, there has been an increased 
interest in Ktitiyattam among the theatre lovers across the world, 
and positive benefits like more performance Opportunities , a rise 
in the number of students, and institutions , more documentation 
and more media exposure. On the other, there is the perceived 
threat of decrease of high quality training and proliferation of 
new low quality choreographies of plays’. 


A critical overview of the history of performance tradition 
in Kerala as reflected in Kutiyattam , thus leads us to the 
inevitable conclusion that the tradition has been anything but 
stagnant and it was the survival techniques adapted by Sanskrit 
drama which ensured its continuity here even as it had become 
extinct elsewhere. Probably, Kutiyattam requires its temple 
precincts also for its continued growth and vitality, even when it 
has been emancipated from its narrow surroundings. As Virginie 
Johan puts it, ‘the flower needs its root to continue to grow’.’ 


aC 


1. See Mundoli Narayanan ‘Over- Ritualisation of Performance: 
Western Discourses on Kutiyattam’ ,The Drama Review 50-2 pp.136- 
153 

Le 


‘Kutiyattam :UNESCO proclamation and the Change in Institutional 
Model and Patronage’, in Indian Folklife No.38.p.4 

3. Virginie Johan, ‘The Flower Needs its Roots to Continue to Grow’ 
Andian Folklife No.38. p.20 
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Tantric Thought of Kashmir : A Framework of 
Humanistic Culture 


Navjivan Rastogi 


Wea Ohtake sft cracarcata 


In every sociological analysis of a philosophical system two 
imperatives are invariably to be taken into account. One is the 
supreme cultural value of the community and the other is the 
social order or the structure of that community. On these criteria, 
growth of Indian philosophy has essentially been conditioned by 
the idea of liberation, i.e. moksa, and the structural order 
adopted by the Indian society is the one that is basically 
conceived by Manu. While the scheme of society as conceived by 
Manu reflects the life-affirming and hence a society-centric 
attitude, the concept of Moksa has evolved, at least at the level of 
psycho-spiritual pursuit (sadhana), as a purely personal and 
asocial process culminating into a sort of life-negation. Several 
variants of the theory of the two-fold truths (without any real 
nexus between them) only go to substantiate the view further. 
As a natural corollary the moksa which actually grew in the wake 
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of a fully structured life-affirming process began to lose its social 
relevance. 


This social context was restored by the non-orthodox 
systems by realigning liberation with life, ie. liberation, as 
marking the apex of the process of life. The apparent paradox 
was sought to be eliminated in a variety of ways by the Buddhists, 
Jainas and Tantrikas as well as by the Bhagavata, Sant (Saints) 
and Bhakti movements. But all these movements could not get 
rid of one fundamental shortcoming that they failed to provide a 
new social order, other than the Manu's, bringing about only 
supra-structural changes. The Tantra philosophy of Kashmir 
however contains in a very large measure the potential and 
possibility on which the foundations of a new equalitarian and 
humanistic society may be laid. 


The traditional difference as obtaining between the Vedic 
and non-Vedic lines of thought is basically cultural. Vedic culture 
is varndsrama-centric and male-dominated culture while the 
Tantric culture ignores varna, asrama and gender. Equality, for 
Tantras, is not the absence of inequality but the structural 
qualitative ordering of the things marking the basic underlying 
unity. It is not the negation of duality or inequality but the 
sublimation of it. In order to achieve this integration Tantras 
have advocated several elaborate courses at the level of thought 
and practice both. 


Thus in Tantras we find a genuine effort to establish a real 
nexus between the two truths - paramartha and vyavahara. A five- 
point eligibility scale has been used to precisely determine the 
Tantric potentialities of a new social order. 


The paper closes with a warning against treating equality as 
an exclusive value in isolation. It has to be an organic part of an 
integrated value system governing the society. Tantras, by 
propounding several such values forming a consistently ordered 
whole, show us the way. 


We have to acknowledge frankly that the growth of 
humanistic principles in the Indian philosophy has not taken the 
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path which Western philosophy or a keen student of social 
philosophy would normally expect it to take. Perhaps the reason 
is that philosophy happens to be a part of broader cultural 
activity of a society, it is not synonymous with it and in this role 
it has been reflecting the highest value latent in the subconscious 
of that culture. The notion of freedom, despite the tug of war we 
have been indulging in about its precise nature, has been the 
pivot of the Indian philosophy and at the level of spiritual pursuit 
(sadhana) it has continued to remain a purely individualistic, a- 
social, trans-Asramic (atya$ramin) process. While the society has 
been the end point of all the values claiming total attention of the 
Dharma-sastras, the value called freedom (moksa) has been 
delinked from society and shifted onto the individual, howsoever 
integral, comprehensive and all-inclusive that emancipated 
personality might deemed to be. It appears that if philosophy be 
considered to the utter exclusion of the Dharma-éastras for 
getting an insight into the humanistic undertones, the precise 
context of the problem would fail to acquire logical coherence. A 
simple analysis would reveal that whenever humanistic issues 
cropped up, they did so by remaining in the background playing 
second fiddle there too the metaphysical, not the social, got the 
upper hand. 

It is always difficult to theorize in a fractured context and 
perhaps it has no meaning either. In order to have a whole 
context it is necessary that the problem be viewed in its total 
cultural perspective. It would, therefore, be advisable to 
approach philosophy from the point of view of its historico- 
cultural dynamics, The problem of humanism is invariably linked 
with the structural order of society and, more than that, with our 
cultural subconscious. The degree of spontaneity in reciprocity 
between the social order and the cultural subconscious 
determines the pace of humanistic progression. 


The world history shall always remain indebted to Manu, 
the Man of Culture, ("culture embodied", samskrti-purusa) for 
endowing Indian society with a system, i.e. an order, as perfectly 
structured as could be practically sustainable, wherein synthesis 
between the society, an individual and the values determining 
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their mutual relation was wrought in such a way as to allow 
continual elimination of distortions brought about by historical 
process and to ensure uninterrupted flow of the natural social 
momentum and cultural milieu. Its genesis lay in the habitual 
tendency of the Indian mind to accept life in its manifold variety 
and entire diversity. This we may designate as life-affirming 
attitude. Nevertheless, it appears paradoxical that freedom 
(moksa), which was conceived by the authors of varndsrama 
system as culmination of the ultimate and perfect blooming of a 
living personality, came to be regarded not as a spontaneous 
outcome of the dynamics of life but rather as an anachronism at 
the cost of fullness of life owing to its trans-social and apparently 
individualistic emphases and, as a consequence, the orthodox 
(astika) systems were led to embrace the life-negating or life- 
devaluing side of freedom. Since life looses its meaning, its 
relevance in the absence of a social context, the social context 
itself started withering out gradually. 


The social context was restored by the heterodox’ 
philosophies by re-linking freedom to life, that is to say, by 
regarding freedom as final phase or ultimate stage of the 
pervasive process of life. The intervening life-negating attitude 
was transformed in certain areas as life-affirming one. This fresh 
march towards life-affirmation connected us with societal 
identity and, in consequence, the humanistic issue regained a 
context. The process of alignment with societal value system 
mushroomed in several forms and was confronted with various 
challenges. Among Sramana and Jaina traditions the paradox 
between life-negation and life-affirmation became very evident. 
In spite of the ideals, not only professed but practised also, of 
equality at social level, great compassion and monastic (sarnghiya) 
life, the concept of freedom retained its basically life-negating 
stance and the schism between the two nirvanas, one in the 


1. The word heterodox is an English equivalent of the term nastika 
and has been used in a wider sense not only to denote Sramana 
and Jina traditions alone, but also all non-orthodox (non-astika i.e., 
not subscribing to the final authority of the Veda or Sruti) systems. 
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‘nirvana’ ("blowing out") of highly compassionate Buddha and 
other in ‘netranirvana' ("extreme felicity of eyes") of the 
Abhijnana-sakuntala continued to deepen. In a way it was an 
endorsement of the ultimate value of the Varnagrama system, 
substantive Hindu tradition in other words, together with an 
implicit denial of its very basic or inalienable total approach. In 
the Tantra tradition affirmation of life took place at a more 
meaningful level. By rejecting the so called duality between life 
and freedom, a patently conscious effort was undertaken to 
project freedom as a final culmination -natural and spontaneous- 
of life. But emergence of this tide occasionally took retrograde 
swings which quite often obstructed its large-scale social 
acceptance. Among the mosaic traditions of the Bhagavata, 
Bhakti and Sant (Saint) movements an attempt was made to 
devise a hope-dispensing self-sustained Divine support 
(alarnbana) for human urges and faith and as a result the notion of 
freedom emerged as a condensed form of supreme bliss of life. 
But, whereas the present movement gave rise to various 
expectations and possibilities in the realm of social commitment 
and human good, the tendency of self-centricism kept it 
centripetal and self-contented affair. All these thought-currents 
and efforts suffered from a basic drawback that not a single one 
of them could posit a substitutive social order or an alternative 
map for social re-structuring. That is, the opposition to life- 
negation grew in the form of such a circle in which centre and 
circumference both were new, but the content remained 
unchanged. In other words, subscription to original basic 
structure of society only signified that the change in the form of 
structural diversions, seemingly distortions and _ historical 
character of transgressive social identity was superficial rather 
than fundamental. No doubt, there was, thus slight advance 
towards humanistic goals, but there was no real transformation. 
However, we need not jump at the conclusion that these changes 
were totally inconsequential. They did make deep inroads into 
the 'whole' of body social of India with the net result that a 
background was laid for disintegration of the Varnagrama order. 
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This lengthy introduction is driven by a purpose. We will 
approach the Tantra tradition from this point of view and see 
how far the social implications of their professions carry us and 
even if these implications suffer from some inherent limitations, 
does their potential pose a pointer to anew humanistic ethos ? 


So far as the question of humanistic terminology is 
concerned, Tantra literature is no exception to the fact that it 
does not pinpoint a putatively structured form of social order 
grounded in humanistic ideals. But there was some fundamental 
difference between the Tantric and Vedic world-views, and it 
may be noted that the codifiers of the Nigama tradition as well as 
the those of the Agama tradition were quite conscious of this 
difference. Kullika Bhatta, the celebrated commentator of the 
Manusmrti, talks of two types of revealed scriptures — Vedic and 
Tantric : fee @ afa: afeat afaat ai In a similar strain Srikantha 
in his Brahma-sitra-bhdsya (2.2.37) refers to the two divisions of 
the Saiva scriptures — Vedas which directly relate to the three 
varnas and others that are open for all varnas : Ha: wana fefaer:. 
Agfiiafaraerdiavarafal de: aafttefasa:: adfasraran: sate 
wa fa: all Jayaratha, the illustrious commentator of 
Abhinavagupta's Tantraloka, also dwells on the distinctions 
between the two classes of scriptures in a slightly different 
formulation : 7 Yar aac meat, ater @ sar 
(Viveka on Trantraloka 4/252). Similarly Sadasivendra Sarasvati, 
the famous author of Yoga-sudhakara (on Y.S. 2/32), draws our 
attention to two types of mantras : @ wet: féfaen:, 
Afarenfaaral afet: wieder fefaer: afae: CAH sey 
fafaut:! (p.43) 

Really speaking the fundamental line of demarcation 
between the Vedic and Tantric currents begins right here. The 
gap between the two as traditionally understood is primarily 
cultural. Vedic culture is varndsrama-centric and male-oriented 


culture, while Tantric culture ignores varna, asrama and linga 
(gender). Says the Kularnava Tantra : 
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Td YRS Bae fayents fava 
area wfatet 4 feed (p.183) 


The equation of the melting away of caste and inculcation 
of divine culture takes place both at the highest and lowest levels 
in a person specially endowed with spiritual refinement. 
Abhinavagupta once again highlights this characteristic in the 
Gitarthasarngraha : Ya: are afeafearfiea: RIAs, asta 
Aatsaa AAA Ast! (on Gita 9.35) Abhinava emphatically does away 
with the gender-distinction just as he does with the Varna- 
distinction. In so doing Abhinava has a very cogent argument. 
Degrading somebody on the basis of varna and gender amounts to 
demeaning the omnipotence of the Divine and His infinite 
capacity for compassionate grace : faeraaae 
SRE, A gy eenfearrertnftaaenchy slal ad fe wae: 
wager uted frcfasren wea: ae uovarg TAH Ua 
eT: .. iRrgamPrtimeTarS dfs aearna, 


Tete | she aerafasayayq = areata 
amiratat sfai (loc. cit) 


A twofold method has been adopted to ignore the varna-, 
asrama- and gender-distinctions — sometimes by total negation, 
rejection or transgression and sometimes by synthesis and 
reconciliation. The former approach has found expression in the 
Left Path (vama marga) while the latter in the Right Path (daksina 
marga). But the basic undercurrent has remained the same all 


along. Thus, embracing life in its totality is the primary tenet of 
the Tantric culture. 


Time and again, the idea has been continually hammered in 
the Tantras that the individual (arama), social (varna) and 
spiritual (nihsreyas) identities of a human being are not mutually 
antithetical, but mark a gradual evolution of a unitary 
consciousness and that the difference among the various stages 
of each aspect is that of degree and not of essence. Ksemaraja has 
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given vent to this fact in the Pratyabhijna-hrdaya in his famous 
aphorism by enunciating the thesis that "all the view-points are 


but the various roles assumed by Him": aqyf4at: Faexaferda:! 


(Sutra 8) The following saying of the mystic saint Lalla is a further 
elaboration of the subtle theme developed by Ksemaraja : 


fat at jyrat arty fsat at gfetisty an 
Farersarsaent At fafacad 
(Lallesvarivakyani, verse 8) 
Abhinava is visibly very angry with those who fail to 


perceive this self-revealing Godly immanence and therefore 
stand deserted by the Godhead : WAI: Fad BI Al A wala, TI 


agen Gefad:, SeiHctaniaratd! (Gitarthasamgraha on Gita 6.31) 


Really speaking this thematicisation of human equality as 
an expression of all pervasive divine essence sows the seeds of a 
humanistic society. Tantras, on their part, are univocal in their 
declaration that equality does not mean absolute negation of 
inequality but devising of a harmonious and inter-nourishing 
space for difference under a system so that the apparent diversity 
may emerge as a rich symbol of a deeper fundamental unity. Nor 
could humansim ever mean that one should bid good bye to the 
notion of individuality and the unique personal excellence. 
Humanism is a two-tier appreciation of an individual — first, in 
the context of his exclusive individuality and then, in 
apprehending that individuality as a spontaneous transformation 
of a more fundamental and meaningful essence. While explaining 
Gita 5.19 Abhinavagupta shows a deep insight into the humanistic 
ideals. The perception of equality according to him does not 
amount to indiscriminate levelling up or delevelling, but treating 
even a so called lowly individual with equanimity, respect and 


understanding : qt a am afr wert Agi ais: - ae 
games yar vfaenty gare. afs 4 wedtafienfa sfeata 
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Tatteet:! Bf aofesartakatetraa:| vas a a ororafsorfefirson ata 
wg aH uated sf, 4 I Saat (Gitarthasamgraha on Gita 5.19)' 


If we look at the last sentence of the above noted pithy 
remark, Abhinava seems to warn against the confusion of 
categories between "seeing" and "treating" and thus against a 
mechanical interpretation of his thesis. There is no dearth of 
efforts in the Tantras to realise and substantiate this integral 
vision at every stage of our being and understanding. By 
mounting a multi-pronged assault on the intra-objective 
anomalies and subjective-objective dichotomies, recourse to the 
inculcation of a synthetic and integral perception of life has been 


sought to be achieved by resorting to the following multilateral 
mechanism of : 


1) Sublimation, and consequent universalization, of the 
human consciousness’, 

2) Unification of material and efficient forms of the creative 
consciousness’, 

3) Organic growth of objective world from the supreme 
consciousness’, 

4) Equation of microcosm with macrocosm:, 


5) Synthesis between knowledge and devotion as a part of 
integral spiritual pursuit (sadhana)', 





1. foafeqraqt srert fa shear 
wit da vag a ofea: arate 
2. Wal ware fasta sete ultima: i— IPK 4.3.12 
3. faarta fe tatsa- ferent: 
anita fears weer! — ibid., 1.5.7 
4. faniraeag ad ay dase: wihhaen 
yeratearaty geacand, fvsad, FAS |-Virapaksa-paricasika, verse 2 
5. SUShrSseraa esa WEA! — Maharthamajjari- parimala 
(mmp), p.8 
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6) Homologizing metaphysics, religion, ethics and sadhana 
through four limbs (segments) — jfiana, yoga, kriya and 
carya — of the agamas, 

7) Notion of vimarsa or spanda as reflecting a synthesis 
between the two conceptual polarities represented by 
statism (kiitasthata) and dynamism (parinamita), 

8) Harmonious reciprocity between the two channels of 
cosmogonical evolution consisting of word and meaning, 

9) The concept of unity as being involved in the notion of 
multiplicity’, and | 

10) Equation of Yogin with Parama Siva. 

The natural upshot of all this comes handy to strengthen 
our firm belief that the transendence and the mundane life, 
instead of symbolizing freedom and bondage, respectively stand 
for perfect and imperfect nurturing of spiritual consciousness of 
an empirical being; merit and demerit signify the revaluation of 


perspectives only : 4: Woyvaeget FA Ya Wes: “igaieaa: a 
wa Harmeatafal (Bhaskari on IPV., I, p.40) Worldly enjoyment and 
Yogic intuition turn out to be mutually complementary after 
giving up their anomalous character” : PTAA SAH RTT 


sfaatiet:| (MMP, p.132) 


The brand of intellectual thinking that visualizes qualitative 
schism between the two may be termed as discerning and 
analytic view of knowledge (vivekamula) and the other as 
synthetic one (samarasyamila). In the field of epistemology its 
impact is progressively felt in the respective processes of 
determinate judgement (adhyavasana), i.e. knowing by selection, 


1. garasraecrat wa F Ufa geeregargarmE a saaranorar: 
Taga arora Aras yaa: |— IPV(Bhas.), I, p. 258 
aequceaaacanene wa wfafasstti— MMP, p.46 
Abhinava is very very emphatic about it. Asserts he : “va arena 
wea 4 - Weqende fat daa - saa raed, 3 ayer 
PSA Waxes A Aaa apa wa"! — BGS on Gita 7.11 
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that is, knowing by excluding (others) and synthetic judgement 
(anusandhana), i.e. knowing by including (others)'. 


From such an angle the development of the concept of 
divine essence in the Sivadrsti as constituitive of the individual 
being offers an adequate basis for its innate congeniality towards 
boundless potential for humanistic and social transformation. 
What we decry as lowly, according to the Sivadrsti, is essentially a 


self-ramification of the Absolutic being and as such its 
denigration is out of tune with the reality : 

peferdisphanra acne Fd 

SUA Hearsay! — ($Dr. 1/11-12) 


Not only this, the individual being embodies all the powers of the 
Absolute ensuring thereby the integral unity of all individuals : 


aaa ars Sg A aa 
THIMaTa aera — ($.Dr. 1/23) 


In substantive Hindu tradition, it may be noted, the 
principle of self-analogizing (G@tmaupamya) is reckoned as a 
significant ingredient for inculcation of the humanistic outlook : 


I: Titepanhst Wet A Waratq| 
The Gita firmly supports 

areas ada ae wate ass 

Ge oT ale a Sa | ahi oat Aas — (Gita 6/33) 
But the tantras go even a step ahead and propound the theory of 
self-unity or self-identity (atmaikya). Needless to say that the 
unifying process does not negate duality outright, rather it seeks 


culmination of duality into unity. It is not an action in denial, 
rather it is a process of sublimation: 





1. For further discussion see author's article “aifaa <3 : wafa aik 


aiepice de" Parisad-patrika, Bihar Rashtra Bhasha Parishad, 
XVIII-2, p. 38 
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at ArT eka Yai aear qari 
fagsa So Weunia Wie eee | | 
ua aera wta feat feral 
TIeAasa AGUAS: | 


wa Hearne fart Racca 
a Ta Saeed fy Besa 
— (S.Dr. 1/34, 48, 49.) 


MaheSsvarananda, the author of Mahdrthamafijari, has 
passionately pleaded the cause of the 'self is the essence of all'- 
thesis (sarvatmya-bhava) by taking recourse to eight type of 
equality in a quote from the Trika-sastra — 


ana wesrari ada da Was: 
aaa adestt xe da wae: 


Har a Pataca FT Pay: 
waa aaearh ata Ga AasT:11 — (MMP, p.168) 


The way the Absolute and salvation are conceptualized in 
terms of harmonious synthesis of 'I' and 'this' is nothing but 
reconciling the two polarities into one another from which 
automatically flows the above idea of oneness and equality. 
Similarly, projecting the immanent aspect of the Divine as 
consisting of pure awareness and its self-presentative activity 
(prakasa-vimarsamaya) precisely has the same implication, where 
ontological synthesis has been assigned to prakasa and epistemic 
unification/de-unification to vimarsa. Interactive reciprocity and 
harmonization between the two orders is what is conveyed by 
the term Godly perfection. Reality is not only pure consciousness, 
but integrally perfect also. The ultimate unity, which has been so 
often adored, is not an abstraction, but a concrete unity. In the 
words of Pandey "It is not only the unity of opposites, as Hegel 
maintains his Absolute to be, but also the unity of distincts as 
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Croce, maintains".' Reality, therefore, is necessarily unity- 
multiplicity. The concept of integral perfection of reality cannot 
be understood without an insight into the inherent autonomy or 
spontaneous overflow of consciousness. All causal explanations, 
therefore, turn out to be half-baked and incomplete’. 


From the point of view of the historical endorsement of the 
Tantric approach we would notice that the Tantras inspired rise 
of a humanistic movement albeit unconsciously, in the vally of 
Kashmir. The undercurrent of bhakti, as formulated by Tantras, 
that flooded the valley scaled its peak in the pithy sayings of Lalla 
De by the time we approach fourteenth century : 


aa facia easnfata drakaraereasntet 
te astern fafa Sea az a WL: era 


(L.V., Verse 52) 


Nilla Cram Cook, in her The Way of Swan, an anthology 
dedicated to the mystical poetry of Kashmir, encounters a close 
parallelism between the Sufi poet philosophers of Irfan in Central 
Asia and the Saiva thinkers of Kashmir’. The two movements e.g. 
of Irfan and the valley that came in contact with one and other as 
a result of the alleged meeting of Lalla De (1335 AD) and Shah-i- 
Hamdan spontaneously overflowed into the fusion of the Irfan 
tradition of the Sufism and the monistic Saivism of Kashmir. 
Lalla came to be hailed by all sections of society as the prophet of 
the new movement preaching social equality of mankind and 
inner unity of all creeds. The process of trans-cultural synthesis 
engineered by and emanating from the bhakti movement, 
climbed its summit at the hands of the King Zain-ul-abidin. He 
was committed by conviction to religious tolerance, inter-faith 
catholicity and equal respect for all faiths. He was the first 


ee —™ 


1. Comparative Aesthetics, Vol-1: Indian, K.C. Pandey, 2” edition, p.101 
z For futher treatment see author's "Contribution of Kashmir to 
Philosophy, Thought and Culture", ABORI, Vol.56, pp. 32-33 


Vide, Kashmir Biannual, ed. P N Pushp, Vol 1-No. 1, Srinagar, 1960, 
p.90 
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Muslim ruler who prohibited cow-slaughter and encouraged 
learning and dissemination of Sanskrit language. Cook goes that 
far to say "Had the example of Kashmir been followed (by Akbar) 
a secular India might have come into being then and there."* This 
cult was continued by Shaikh Noor-ud-din (1438 AD), a Hindu 
Saint converted to Islam, who founded the indigenous Sufi order 
of Kashmir called Reshi Order and stood by the essential unity 
and fraternity of humanity through out his life.” 


The only purpose behind all this running about is to 
rummage through the plenty of evidence in the Tantras which 
could form the basis on which concrete possibilities of a 
humanistic ideology may be envisaged. As has happened 
elsewhere in the several schools of Indian Philosophy, here also 
two orders of reality — absolutic and empirical are postulated. 
But, unlike these systems, there has been a serious effort to 
integrate, not to admix or confuse (samkara), the two by 
unearthing the underlying reality of both. The Tantric emphasis 
on derecognizing any fundamental gap between profession and 
practice amply substantiates our contention. We do not intend to 
unduly glorify or defend the Tantras, instead what we aim at is to 
bring out the inherent possibilities towards establishment of a 
humanistic, egalitarian and democratic social order. The five 
point eligibility-scale’, suggested by Harsh Narain for devising 





1. ibid. 

Vide, Doctrine of Recogniton, R K Kaw, Hoshiarpur, 1967, p.366 

3. Vide“ ada wa a eX, was AAT Bera fawza” , Harsh 
Narain, Parisamvada (II) Bharattya Cintana kt Prampara mer 
Navina Sambhavanaye, ed. R.S . Dwivedi, S.S. University, Varanasi, 
1981, pp. 261-62 
The five eligibilities are as under : 


|. ae <a ae AM al fe att ae ama we Zé ok sia we Haat 
aa zl 

>. ae eae adds vege af de wera @ otk dee seal st ae 
aa, FT eT Fo At cafaa SA at vara Hr oe He Wi 

3. cifaa al Ue A AMA Te A 


i 
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and mapping out the humanistic content of a system, is our 
guiding principle and it is really quite an achievement for the 
Tantras that they harbour and cherish all these criteria in a 
sizable measure, in one form or the other, to qualify as a 
potentially humanistic thought current, Let us now sample them 


in brief : 
1. Notwithstanding its Absolutistic disposition the Tantra 
regards all truths as human truths - 


aera: Waeafeerra:1 (P.Hr. Siitra 8) 


No doubt there is an air of final superiority about its own 
life- and worldview, but that does not exhaust the infinite 
possibilities of the Absolutistic expression. 


2. The immanence of the aggregate in its constituent unit 
means that every idea contains in it the seed of the 
universal and the ultimate value and the function of 
philosophy is to nurture and enrich that value- 
consciousness. 

3. The equation between macrocosm and microcosm, yogin 
and Parama Siva and identity of the individual and 
universal consciousnesses points out to only one thing, ice. 
to regard an individual as an end by himself and to 
discover, accordingly, the ultimate possibilities of his 
progression. 

4. The notions of individual freedom and permanence 
(imperishability) derive strength from the admission of 
subject as commanding more lasting existence than the 
objective world he is supposed to interact with at the 
empirical stage. 

5. There has been repetition ad nauseam that the 
constitutional instinct of the Tantric philosophy is to 
unearth some deep interdependence among the objects 
and, in a way, this intinct is nothing but a discovery of the 


Se 
4. Of at taaa den caret aa aa 


5. area, arent ar feet aR WR seine ee a 
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intrinsic unity inherent in plurality. Tantras are never 
tired of reiterating the idea that it is the unity-multiplicity 
perspective, in the worldly context, that facilitates our 
grasp of the Absolutic truth and inculcates an insight into 
the ultimate values.’ 





In sum, we may logically conclude that the essentials of a 
true humanistic order find a strong metaphysical foundation in 
the Tantric culture. We envision a striking similarity between 
modern democratic ideals and the Tantric view of man. There | 
must be three basic assumptions of a democracy of any substance 
as well as of any genuine humanistic concept of man : 


i. Togrant element of divinity in man; 
ii. To hold firmly that man is absolute i.e., every man is 
equal to another man; and 
iii, | To regard man asa 'whole' i.e., an end by himself. 


The tantras offer them in abundance. 





1. aden maar Wd wad wa FW ate a wet yer 
Faagheta wagers sua: wataa:, 7 gq saenisfy sa 
qayaraaayramatet! — LP.V. (Bh.), Il, p. 129 
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“Jaina Background of Dvaita Vedanta” 


by Robert Zydenbos 
Veeranarayana Pandurangi 
= 2 7 7 Fe “rd ba’ f. . . f r F ” 


SRT Sa: «= Aa faa SSAA AAI 
raters fart faresaon farqeeuva ae yo feng 
Ta wast soften eateahaad aw wera F a 


Robert Zydenbos claims that the theories of Dvaita Vedanta 
are influenced by Jainism. This he does in his paper "On the Jaina 
background of Dvaita Vedanta" published in the Journal of Indian 
Philosophy (pp. 249-271), Kluwer Academic Publishers, 
Netherlands, 1991. While he starts his write up claiming the well- 
deserved yet neglected attention towards Dvaita Vedanta as a 
philosophical school, he furthers the hypothesis of Jaina 
influence on this system of thought taking support from the 
historical and geographical proximity of Jaina theories being 
available to the propounder and promoters of Dvaita Vedanta. In 
this article I wish to analyze the arguments furthered by 
Zydenbos in support of his theory and try to prove that the 
conclusions of Zydenbos are fit contestants for hypothesis only. 


1. Taratamya and Bhavyabhavyatva 


Zydenbos starts his paper by drawing our attention on 
similarity of classification of souls in Dvaita and Jaina systems as 
we see in his own words— 


“In dvaita]...not all souls are destined to attain moksa. In the 
Tattvaviveka, one of the Madhva’s shortest writings, we read that 
there are two nityamuktas or eternally liberated souls in this 
universe: the Lord Visnu and his consort §ri or Laksmi and all 
other souls are srstiyuj or associtated with Visnu’s creation. These 
other souls are again either muktas or amuktas, libertated and not 
liberated; and the not liberated souls are again of three kinds: 
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high, middle and low, or muktiyogyah, nityavartah, and tamoyogyah 
[eligible for liberation, ever returnee, eligible for eternal helll’...... 


What seems highly significant here is that Dvaita was not 
the first school of thought in India to hold that the final state is 
not the same for all souls. Jainism expressed such a doctrine from 
its very beginning, in its own terminology. Here the 
Tattvarthasutra, the foremost Jaina doctrinal text, mentions the 
three characteristics of the soul in II.7 jtvabhavyabhavyatvani ca. 
...According to the sukhabodha, a digambara commentary of the 
Tattvarthasiitra by Bhaskaranandi, jivatva is consciousness. ‘He 
[i.e. the soul] who possesses the ability to manifest characteristics 
of samyadargana etc. is a bhavya.’ Bhaskaranandi says as an 
explanation of bhavyatva, and ‘a soul that does not show that 
abiliy is an abhavya’.... The three modifications of nature called 
jivatva, bhavyatva and abhavyatva are the natures of the soul. 
(Zydenbos pp. 251-253) 


Some points are to be noted in refutation of the claim 
Zydenbos makes. 


Firstly, the purpose of the concept of taratamya goes beyond 
mere classification of the nature of souls. Zydenbos is aware of 
this purpose, for his words go as follows - 


“Dvaita.... puts forward its concept of parficabheda or fivefold 
difference... between the souls among themselves..." and 
"According to Dvaita, souls are inherently different from each 
other... also in moksa differences remain. The amount of bliss 
experienced in moksa varies according to the soul's natural 
capacity for experiencing bliss, and thus moksa does not mean the 
same for all souls..." (pp. 250-251) 


The analysis of Zydenbos on this issue clearly shows the 
conceptual diversity of difference (bheda) between the Dvaita and 
Jaina schools. While Jainas and Dvaitins classify the nature of 
souls based on their innate capacity/eligibility to attain moksa, 
Madhvas go ahead and emphasize the concept of bheda to belong 
to souls in moksa also. The gradation of bliss they enjoy in moksa 
is an important factor of taratamya which ought not to be 
overlooked. Hence, this concept goes beyond taxonomy in the 


1. Square bracketed translations mine. 
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Dvaita School. However, Zydenbos does not seem to take this 
important issue seriously. There is no reference that he gives 
related to the most essential issue of taratamya, viz., bheda in the 
Jaina school. 


Difference among souls based on their eligibility to attain 
moksa merely results from the taxonomy regarding nature of 
souls. Their essential difference from each other between 
themselves is not referred, which actually is the crux of taratamya 
accepted by Dvaita. We can see that the whole perspective in 
which the concept of tdratamya has been advocated by Dvaita is 
different and hence not influenced by Jaina thought. 


In this context it is very important to see what is the 
context of Tattvarthasitra. Tattvarthasitra “jivabhavyabhavyatvani 
ca” (2.7) quoted by Zydenbose in support of his claim that 
taratamya is accepted in Jainism. But it seems highly doubtful 
since this sitra of Tattvarthasitra has nothing to do with the 
classification of souls, as it only enumerates the parinamikabhavas 
of a soul. And more interestingly qualities like cetanatva and 
acetanatva are also to be added to this list of parindmikabhdavas as 
indicated by the word "ca" in that siitra Souls can not be 
classified as cetanas and acetanas. Hence this classification, if 
accepted, will lead us into more troubles. 


Further, it is very important to note that in mukti the soul 
gets rid of even bhavyatva as explained in Tattvarthasitra (10.3) 
aupasamikadibhavyatvanam ca. 


Instead Tattvarthasiitra defines and classifies souls as 
follows-- upayoga is the definition of souls. They are twofold: 
samsarin and mukta. Trasa and sthavara are samsarins. Those who 


posses more than two sense organs are sthavaras. (Tattvarthasiitra 
II. 8,10,12,14),? 





1. Srutasagara clearly states atha parinamikabhavasya bhedatraya- 
mucyate-- jtvabhavyabhavyatvani ca. cakarat astitvam, vastutvam, 
dravyatvam, prameyatvam, agurulaghutvam, _ nityapradesatvam, 
murtatvam, amirtatvam, cetanatvam, acetanatvam ca. 


2. kim tallaksanam jivasya iti pragne jivasvaripanirapanartham 
sutramidamahuh umdasvaminah (tattvarthavrtti) "upayogo laksanam" 
(2.8.) evamvidha upayogo vidyate yesdm te upayoginah. te ca katiprakara 
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Thus it seems highly doubtful that Jainas hold this theory at 
all. 


Moreover, secondly, going by the availability of literature 
available on this issue in the history of Indian philosophy, it 
would be inadequate to claim that Dvaita was influenced by Jaina 
theories!! 


Parthasarathi Misra's Sdstradipika’, the prominent pre- 
Madhva Mimamsaka text explicitly states - “This muktisastra is 
not for those who see and desire the worldly happiness in this 
samsara which is (actually) full of sorrow. It is only for those who 
want to liberate themselves from this samsara.” 


In Nyayabhutsana, Bhasarvajfia” states - "this sdstra is not 
meant for those who are interested in violas (worldly objects), 
but for those who want liberation from this worldly sorrow". 


Vallabha's Nyayalilavatt’ says - "there is no liberation for all 
the souls, since there are some souls who ever desire this 
samsara". 

While commenting upon the Sankhyasitra 4.25 


Vacaspatimisra* states - "this aphorism describes the eligible, 
who is different from the ineligible". 





bhavantiti prasne sutramidamahuracaryah samsarino muktdsca (2.10.) 
samsarinasstrasasthavarah (2.12.) dvindriyadayassthavarah (2.14.) 
Tattvarthasttra. 


1. evambhite'pi samsare ye raktah sukhatrsnaya. 
na tesamadhikaro'sti muktisastre kathaficana.. 
samsaradudvijante ye drstalokaparavarah. 
ta eva khalu mucyante, na tu yah prakrto janah.. 
tesamevapavargakhyah purusartho mahatmanam. - Sastradipika, 
Tarkapada, Atmavada, p. 129. 

2, naitacchadstram visayinah pratyarabdham ... kintu ye'tyantam 
duhkhanirvinnah tan prati duhkhocchedartham... -(Nyayabhiisana 
p. 594) 

3. nacakramena sarvamuktih, kesaficidatmanam samsaryaikasva- 
bhavatvat - Nyayalilavati, p. 598. 
tadupadesadhikrtam purusam anadhikrtapurusantarat vyavrttam 
aha - visesadarsina atmabhavabhavanavinivrttih. - Tattvavaigaradi 
on Yogasutra, 4.25, p. 441. 
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This makes it clear that several schools of thought uphold 
that there are some souls who are not eligible for liberation. It is 
also to be noted that this concept is found in the very sources of 
Vedanta, viz., Upanisads and Bhagavadgita. Brhadaranya- kopanisad’ 
states - "Those who know this (Brahman) will become immortal 
and those who do not only attain sorrow". 


Bhagavadgita’ is far more clear in this regard. While 
describing the demoniac nature, Krsna says - "I shall throw those 
evil-minded people only into evil births (Gsurayoni). Having got 
such births they shall attain meanest positions (adhama gati) and 
shall never be able to attain me". 


Both Sankara and Ramanuja confirm the concept of the 
eternally bound (nityabaddha) while commenting on this portion 
of the Gita. Other commentators also acknowledge this with 
slight variations in their comments. 


According to some early preceptors of the Ramanuja 
system, viz., Ramamiéra and Meghanadarisiri, almost 
contemporaries of Ramanuja, there are people always bound to 
the world (nityabaddha). Though Ramamisra's work is not 


available now, this view is found in the Nayaprakasika (1.1.1.) of 
Meghanadirisiri. 


some early followers of Ramanuja apprehended a problem 
that if we accept such a category of “eternally bound souls” a 
genuine follower/devotee may confuse himself that he will not 
be liberated in case he. actually, happens to be an eternally 
bound one. Hence they desired to get rid of the theory of 


"eternally bound" itself Allaying such a fear, Vedantadegika? Says 


1. ya etadviduramrtaste bhavantyathetare duhkhamevapiyanti. Br, 
Upa. 4.4.4, 
De SesRTiRNRRN ERE separnnnnnnsns asuram partha me érunu. 
tanaham dvisatah kriiran samsaresu naradhaman. 
ksipamyaj asramasubhanasurisveva yonisu.. 
asurim yonimapanna miidha janmani janmani. 
mamaprapyaiva kaunteya tato yantyadhamam gatim.. - Gita, 16.19- 
20. 
3, kaSciccennityabaddhah kimayamahamiti syanmumuksorupeksa, 
maivam yuktasya muktirbhavati drdhamiti pratyayat 
tatpravrtteh// (Tattvamuktakalapa 27). 
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"there is no need to get rid of such a theory simply in order not 
to get oneself confused. The deep belief (in God) helps one to get 
over such confusion." 


This is enough to prove that the concept of “ever bound” is 
not alien to Ramanuja system. 


This is what Dr. S. Radhakrishnan has to say about the 
Ramanuja system (LP. Il, p. 695, fn. 2) - “There are some 
Vigistadvaitins who believe in those who are for ever bound to 
the wheel of samsara (nityabaddha). See Tattvamuktakalapa ii.27- 
28”. 


This is same in Roman Catholic and Islamic systems also’. 





Ne Ee 


1, In the Roman Catholic system we find the concept of 'Limbo' - a 
lace where non-believers of Christ stay eternally without reaching 
God ["Limbo" the word used frequently to describe the situation 
where a certain thing is neither dead nor alive (usage-- Until we 
have got official permission to go ahead with the plans we are in 
limbo.) is derived from the church concept of Limbo. [However it is 
totally another matter that there were some news reports some 
years back indicating that The Church wants to get rid of the 
concept of “Limbo” which it sees as an embarrassment. Simply 
google it to get splendid results such as “Catholic Church Puts 
Limbo In Limbo” etc.]. 


Catholic Encyclopedia on CD ROM describes the Limbo as follows- 


LIMBUS INFANTIUM 


The New Testament contains no definite statement of a positive 
kind regarding the lot of those who die in original sin without 
being burdened with grievous personal guilt. But, by insisting on 
the absolute necessity of being "born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost" (John 3:50) for entry into the kingdom of Heaven (see 
"Baptism", subtitle Necessity of Baptism), Christ clearly enough 
implies that men are born into this world in a state of din, and St. 
Paul's teaching to the same effect is quite explicit (Rom.5:12 sqq). 
On the other hand, it is clear from Scripture and Catholic tradition 
that the means of regeneration provided for this life do not remain 
available after death, so that those dying unregenerate are 
eternally excluded from the supernatural happiness of the beatific 
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All these statements of different faiths clearly indicate that 
the concept of nityabaddha is not only uninfluenced by Jainism, 
but show that this concept is an important theory of all the 
mainstream philosophies across the globe irrespective of race 
and religion, caste and creed, the only exception being the 
Sankhya system which holds that all the souls will attain 
liberation one day or the other. See Sankhyasara (Uttarabhaga, V. 
24-43) of Vijfianabhiksu and Sankhyasitra (II.4). 


All this go to prove the suggestion of Zydenbos that "this 
theory is adopted from Jainism where the Tattvarthasiitra (2.7) 
jivabhavyabhavyatvani narrates the three characteristics of jiva ie. 
Jivatva, bhavyatva and abhavyatva -- the bhavyatva and abhavyatva 


being the good and bad qualities of jivas" lacks clear evidence 
and seems illogical. 


2. Jayatirtha's familiarity with Jainism? 


“What is very striking, however, is the amount of space that 
Jayatirtha devotes to the discussion of Jainism... in his description 
of Jaina teachings, he reveals a genuine familiarity with them and 
presents a more detailed and truthful picture of Jainism than 
most Vedanta authors do." (Zydenbos p. 254) “Here Jayatirtha 
shows an independent spirit and greater fairness towards the 
Jainas when he describes their view of mukti as moksah 
svabhavikatmasvariipavirbhavah” (Zydenbos p. 259) 


The above claim of Zydenbos in his paper is baseless since 
the description of Jaina teachings and moksa in the Nydayasudha 
(Nydyasudha 2.2.10.33, pp. 3989-1990) is verbatim quotation of 
what is available in the Ramanuja’s Bhdsya on Brahmasitras in the 


vision (YJohn 9:4, Luke 12:40, 16:19 sqq, II Cor. 5:10: see also 
Apocatastasis"] 


It is the same in Islam too. "Those who prove unfortunate shall be 
in the fire, given to sighing and sobbing, abiding therein so long as 
heavens and earth endure, excepting that which thy Lord may will. 
Thy Lord does whatever He pleases." - Koran 11.108. There are so 


many other references of ever-hell in Koran. [See 3.113-117, 5.35- 
37, 13.5 etc.] 
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same adhikarana (Ramanujabhdsya 2.2.6.31, Vol. Il, pp. 308-309). 
Even the three fold classification of souls, quoted by Jayatirtha, as 
(1)bound, (2)have achieved yoga, and (3)are liberated, which 
Zydenbos thinks do not occur in Jainism, --(“To my knowledge 
this threefold classification does not occur in Jaina texts” 
Zydenbos p. 260)-- is found verbatim therein. The same is the 
case with the description of Saiva teachings and description of 
Jaina's mukti as moksah svabhavikatmasvaripavirbhavah. Hence the 
familiarity with Jainism claimed by Zydenbos actually goes to 
Vigistadvaita and not Dvaita!! 


3, Anupramana and Karanapramana 


“we may look at what is said about prama and pramana and 
(sic) the Pramaprameya of Bhavasena, a Jaina author who was a 
contemporary of Madhva, Manuscripts of his works are found in 
the Jaina matha of Hombuja, which is situated just outside 
Madhva’s native district of South Kanara. ‘What is pramana? 
pramana is the determining of the true nature of a thing and it is 
twofold: bhavaprmana and karana pramana. Pramiti is pramana, and 
by the qualification bhava, pramana is correct knowledge. By the 
qualification karana, pramdana is the instrument [for attaining] 
correct knowledge’. In other words pramana can be either a 
means for attaining knowledge or knowledge itself. 


“In his Pramanalaksana, Madhva briefly states yathartham 
pramanam, i.e. pramana lis] true to its object. Madhva then 
continues by saying that pramana is twofold kevala and 
anupramana. Kevala is further defined as yatharthajfiana, and 
anupramana is the means by which it is attained. In this later 
context, Jayatirtha adds that yatharthajfiana, i.e. kevala is prama. In 
other words, here kevala, which was first defined as one of the 
two basic kinds of pramdna, finally is considered as pramd as well, 
as has traditionally been the case in Jainism. Dvaitin authors were 
either classical or modern, have never noticed or acknowledged 
this obvious similarity between the two systems." (Zydenbos p. 
256) 


Thus Zydenbos refers to the classification of pramanas 
according to Pramaprameya of Bhavasena to show the similarity in 
this issue with the concept of pramana in Dvaita Vedanta. 
However, the way it goes in Pramdprameya only adds to the 
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dissimilarity of the views of Jainas and Dvaita Vedantins on this 
issue. 


Unlike Dvaita Vedanta where pramana is spoken of in purely 
epistemological terms, some extension of it related to 
measurements is found in the Jaina view. The section of 
Pramaprameya’ related to this issue goes as follows - 


“Pramana is the determining of the true nature of a thing. 
And that is twofold: bhavapramana and karanapramana. Pramiti is 
pramana, and (sic) by the qualification ‘bhava’, pramana is correct 
knowledge. By the qualification. ‘karana’, pramana is the 
instrument [for attaining] correct knowledge, by which the truth 
of a thing is concluded or determined, through the excellence by 
which it discriminates [correct knowledge] from doubt and 
contrariety.” (Translation by Zydenbos, p. 255-6), 





1. padarthayathatmyaniscayah pramanam. tacca bhavapramanam 
karanapramanamiti dvividham. pramitih pramanam iti bhavavyutpattya 
samyak jhanameva pramanam. prakarsena 
samsayaviparydsanadhyavasayavyavacchedena miyate nisciyate 
vastutattvam yena tat pramdnamiti karanavyutpattya samyak 

Jndanasadhanam pramanam. tat pratyaksam paroksamiti dvividham. tatra 
padarthanam saksat pratityantaravyavadhanena vedanam pratyaksam, 
tatsadhanam ca. tacca indriyapratyaksam manasapratyaksam 
yogipratyaksam svasamvedanapratyaksamiti caturdha. (Pra.Pra. p.1-2). 
paroksam ca atmavadhanapratyaksadikaranakam 
smrtipratyabhijnohapoha-tarkanumandgamabhedam. (Pra.Pra. p.8). 
samyaksadhanat sadhyavijfianam anumanam. .. tadvacanamapi 
taddhetutvat pararthanumanameva. (Pra.pra. p. 12). 
aptavacanadijanitapadarthavijfianam agamah. ... tadvacanamapi 
jnanahetutvadagama eva. (Pra.Pra. p.117). karanapramanam dravya- 
kala-ksetrabhedena trividham. tatra dravyapramanam 
indriyarthatatsambandhahetudrstantavyaptisabdarthasanketadayh 
manonmanavamana-pratimanatatpratimanagananamanani. tatra 
manam sodasika-ardhamanaprasthadi. unmanam 
trasucchinnavartikatuldadi. avamanam caturangaculukapaniputaprabhrti 
..(Pra.Pra. p.119), ksetrapramanam 
uttamamadhyamajaghanyabhogabhrkarmabhijasiroruha- 
laksatilayavangulanyastastagunitani. (Pra.Pra. p.120). kalapramanam 
asanghyatasamayah avalih. asankhyatavalisamihairucchvasah. 
(Pra.Pra, p.121). 
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The Bhavapramana is twofold: pratyaksa and paroksa. The 
cognition which objectifies things directly [without interruption 
of any other cognition] is pratyaksa, and its instrument also [is 
pratyaksa]. That is fourfold: indriyapratyaksa, mdnasapratyaksa, 
yogipratyaksa, and svasamvedanapratyaksa.” (Pra.Pra. p.1-2). 


“Paroksa is the cognition which results through the 
concentration of soul and pratyaksa etc. is sevenfold: smrti, 
pratyabhijfid, tha, apoha, tarka, anumana, and agama.” (Pra.Pra. p.8). 


“The cognition of sadhya through the correct sadhana is 
anumana. The sentence (for that purpose) is also pararthanumana” 
(Pra.Pra. p. 12). 


“Cognition of a thing caused by the sentence of an @pta is 
agama. T hat sentence is also Ggama since it causes the cognition.” 


(Pra.Pra. p.117) 


“Karanapramana is threefold: dravya, kala, and ksetra. 
Senses, objects, relations between them, hetu, drstanta, vyapti, 
éqbdarthasanketa etc., mana, unmdna, avamana, _pratimana, 
tatpratimana, and ganandmana etc. are the dravyapramana. 
Sodagika-ardhamana, prastha etc. is the mana. Trasu, chinna, vartika, 
tula etc is unmana. caturanga, culuka, paniputa etc. is avamana.” 
(Pra.Pra. p.119) 


“Ksetrapramana is uttama, madhyama, jaghanya, bhoga, 
bhrkarma, bhuja, siroruha, laksa, tila, yava, angula etc. which are 
multiplied by eight each.” (Pra.Pra. p.120) 


Kalapramana: dvali consists of innumerable samayas, 
innumerable dvalis constitute ucchvasa (Pra.Pra. p.121) 


According to this text, sense and knowledge produced by 
the sense are both called pratyaksa. Similarly, inference 
(pararthanumana) and inferential knowledge produced by it are 
both called pratyaksa. Likewise sentence and knowledge produced 
by it (<abdabodha) are both called dgama. Since Bhavasena's 
description and definition of bhavapramana continues up to page 
119 of Pramdprameya, it seems appropriate to think that the 
instruments or means of knowledge such as pratyaksa (senses), 
anumana (probans) and dgama (sentence) which are defined 
under the heading "bhavapramana" constitute only the 
consequential knowledge (bhavapramana) and not the means 
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(karanapramdana) per se as accepted in Dvaita Vedanta. For here, it 


is clearly stated "Here ends the description of bhavapramana" 
(Pra. pra. p. 117). 


Karanapramana, on the other hand, Bhavasena chooses to 
describe as various weights and measures of space and time based 
on the colloquial usage of pramdna meaning weights and 
measures, instead of its epistemological usage meaning 
instruments of cognition such as senses, objects, their relation, 
probans etc. Bhavasena classifies karanapramana further as 
dravyapramana, ksetrapramana and kalapramana. And according to 
him, dravyapramana, apart from senses, objects etc., include word 
meanings (artha), example (drstanta) etc., which epistemologically 
cannot be thought as contestants of dravyapramana. 


In essence, it emerges from the above considerations that in 
the karanapramadna section Bhavasena describes weights and 
measures and not just epistemological pramanas, to which the 
editor of Pramaprameya corroborates in his foreword as - 


“pariccheda 125-128 taka karanapramana arthat ndpataula ki 
paddhatiyom ka varnana hai." [author has described karanapramana 
i.e. measurements up to chapters 125-128] (Prastavand - p.4) 


The description of dravyapramana, ksetrapramana etc. can be 
found in Anuyogadvarasitra (132) as stated in the comparative 
study (tulandtmakasamiksa) by the editor (see Samiksa p.154). 


It is also important to note the Hindi translation of the 
relevant text by the editor’ 


“Karanapramana is threefold -- dravyapramana, ksetrapramana 
and kalapramana. Senses, objects and their relations, words, 
meanings and their relations which are dependent upon the 
probans and examples of senses, objects and their relations etc. 


are dravyapramana. It (dravyapramdna) is classified as mana, 
unmana, avamdana etc.” 


1. karanapramana tina prakara haim. dravyapramana, ksetrapramana tatha 
kalapramana. indriya aura padartha tatha unake sambandha ke hetu aura 
drstantom para adharita sabda aura artha sanketa adi ko dravyapramana 
kahate haim. usake bheda isa prakara haim - mana, unmdana, avamana..." 
(Translation of Pramaprameya by the editor, p.119). 
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Further, if we consider the early Jaina literature, it will be 
clear that Bhavasena's description of bhavapramana is not at all 
new. Here the anuyogadvarasitra’ and maladhartyavrtti on it, 
describe bhavapramana as follows-- 


“Bhavapramana is threefold as - gunapramana, nayapramana, 
and sankhyapramana. Gunapramana is fourfold as _pratyaksa, 
anumdana, upamana and dgama. The pratyaksa, here, is defined as 
Knowledge  (jivasyarthasaksatkaritvena yat jfianam  vartate 
tatpratyaksam - Maladhartyavrtti). Pratyaksa is twofold as 
indriyapratyaksa and noindriyapratyaksa. Indriyapratyaksa is the 
knowledge caused by nose, eye etc. noindriyapratyaksa is identical 
with jiva i.e. avadhi, manahparyaya and kevala.” 


It follows from above that Bhavasena's karanapramana is 
definitely not epistemological in the strict sense. Hence we need 
not subscribe to the theory of Jaina influence on Dvaita Vedanta 
in this account claimed by Zydenbos (p.255). 


Moreover, it is true that Bhavasena accepts knowledge and 
its instrument both as pramdna, and it is so in Dvaita Vedanta. 
However, not only Dvaita Vedanta but all other schools of Indian 
philosophy also subscribe to this notion. 


For instance, Uddyotakara discusses this in Nydayavartika’ 
(contents within flower brackets mine) -- 





1. se kim tam bhavappamane ?, 2 tivihe pannatte, tafijaha gunappamane 
nayappamane sanikhappamane (si.143). se ki tam gunappamane?, 2 
duvihe pannatte, tafijahd jivagunappamane ajivagunappamane a. se kim 


tam jivagunappamane? , 2 tivihe pannatte, na@nagunappamane 
damsanagunappamane carittagunappamane. se kim tam 
ndnagunappamane, 2 cauvvihe pannatte, tafijaha paccakkhe anumdane 
ovamme dgame. (Anuyogadvarasitra quoted in 


Jainadgamanyayasangraha p. 1, 3.). 


2. nanu phalabhavo dosa uktah. na dosah. hanopadanopeksabuddhinam 
phalavattvat. sarvam ca pramanam svavisayam prati bhavasadhanam, 
pramitin pramanamiti. visayantaram  prati _karanasadhanam, 
pramiyate neneti pramanam. yadi bhavasadhanam pramanasabdah, kim 
phalam, visayasyadhigatatvat? uktam phalam hanadibuddhaya iti. jfiate 
tadbhavat. jnate khalvarthe tridha buddhirbhavati heyo va upadeyo va 
upeksaniyo va iti. kecittu sannikarsameva pratyaksam varnayanti, na 
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“All the pramdanas are bhavasadhanas with regard to their 
own objects by the bhavavyutpatti, that is ‘pramiti is pramana’. But 
the same are (also) karanapramanas with regard to another thing 
by the karanavyutpatti, that is ‘pramdna is the means by which 


objects are known.’ {This will be clarified in the following 
paragraphs} 


Then there arises a question as to ‘If knowledge is pramana, 
then what is the result of this pramdana; for, the object of this 


pramana is already known {when the desired result i.e. knowledge 
is already achieved}?’ 


The answer is ‘No problem. The cognition of abandoning 
(hanabuddhi) or utilisation (upadanabuddhi) is the result of this 
knowledge {of pramana which is of the form of an 'effect'}, since 


the cognitions for abandoning etc. arise only after the rise of 
knowledge’. 


Some others hold that only contact between senses and 
objects (sannikarsa) is pramana {and not the knowledge}. That is 
not right as there is no proof to conclude that only contact 


(sannikarsa) is pramana. {Hence} both sannikarsa and the 
knowledge have to be accepted as pramanas”. 


We find the same verbatim in the Sarvarthasiddhi (1.10, p. 
97), an important commentary of Tattvarthasitra, also. | 


Prasastapada’ very clearly says so - 


“The knowledge which is produced by sannikarsa is the 
pratyaksapramana..... cognition of abandoning etc. is pramiti.” 


It is acceptable to all philosophical schools to use the word 
pramana to mean both instrument and its end result, for, the 


suffix lyut'used to generate this word pramdna is grammatically 





tannyayyam, pramanabhavat. sannikarsa eva pramanamiti na 
pramanamasti. ubhayam tu yuktam, paricchedakatvat, ubhayam 
paricchedakam sannikarsah jfianam ceti. ekadnatavadinastu dosa iti] 
(Nyayavartika 1.1.3, p. 89-90). 

1. athav@ sarvesu. padarthesu  catustayasannikarsadavitathamavya- 
padesyam yajjnanamutpadyate tatpratyaksam pramanami...... 
pramitirgunadosamadhyasthyadarsanamiti. (Prasastapadabhdasya, pp. 
192) 
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capable of giving rise to both of the meanings based on the 
Paninisatras - lyut ca [bhave napumsake] (3.3.115) and 
karanadhikaranayosca [lyut] (3.3.117). Hence, Madhva introduced 
this new terminology of Kevalapramana and Anupramana for the 
frst time to distinguish between pramana in its pure and in the 
instrumental senses. 


It is also very important to note that in this context 
Bhavasena offers nothing new in his work, a fact which is 
acknowledged even by the translator, who says - "The author has 
tried to synthesize the traditional Jaina theories with then 
available Bauddha and Nyaya doctrines" (English introduction by 


Editor V. Johrapurkar, p. Ill). 


This is sufficient to conclude that the theory of veridicality 
of both knowledge and its instrument was not a new theory 
introduced by Bhavasena, but a well-established theory of almost 
all branches of Indian philosophy well before his time. 


4. Kevala similar in Jaina and Dvaita? 


“His statement that pratyaksa is of four kinds has no 
foundation in Madhva's text; worse still, it is a flat contradiction. 
Also it seems that he has made a logical error..... Thus the 
problem of the seven kinds of pratyaksa which are four kinds 
remains unsolved... it may be not wrong to assume that 
Jayatirtha was aware of how kindred certain concepts in Jainism 
and in the teachings of Madhva were, and that he either 
innocently read further Jaina terminology into Dvaita or actually 
deliberately attempted to achieve a further synthesis." (Zydenbos 
p. 258-259). 

The article clearly states that according to Tattvarthasitra 
tevala is a pramana falling under the category of pratyaksa only. 
Bhavasena's classification of pratyaksa and paroksa does not 
contain the word kevala in it. The classifications of Tattvarthasitra 
and Bhavasena are as follows :- 


Tattvarthasutra classification 
(matigrutavadhimanahparyayakevalani jfianam 1.9) 


1. mati - recollection, recognition, guessing, inference etc.2. 
éruta - almost equal to sabdabodha. 3. avadhi - cognition of pud- 
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galas etc. which have some kind of forms. 4. manahparyaya - the 
knowledge of other's thought. 5. kevala - the omniscience only 
possible in enlightened souls. Bhavasena’s classification (Pra. pra. 
pp. 1-2, already quoted in section 3.) 


Bhavapramana is of two types- pratyaksa and paroksa. Paroksa 
includes recollection, inference, verbal cognition etc. Pratyaksa is 
divided into four types as 1. indriyapratyaksa, 2. manasapratyaksa, 
3. yogipratyaksa, 4. svasamvedana-pratyaksa. 

The Dvaita classification of pramana' however is as follows :- 


“One which is true is pramana. It is twofold 
anupramana. The knowledge itself is the keval 
instrument (means that causes the knowledge) 


- kevala and 
apramana and the 
is anupramana”. 
From this one can clearly see that apart from the fact that 
kevala is a jargon related to cognition and the name itself there is 


nothing conceptually similar in the Jaina and Dvaita schools 
related to this epistemological element 


As far as the logical error that Zydenbos sees in the 
classification of pratyaksa the simple fact is that categorisation of 
pramanas by two different functions is undertaken by the 
Dvaitins. From the point of view of the means of cognition, 
pratyaksa is divided into seven as saksi-manas-ghrana-rasana- 
caksus-tvak-srotra. From the perceiver's point of view pratyaksa is 
fourfold as isvarapratyaksa-laksmipratyaksa-yogipratyaksa and 
ayogipratyaksa. The functional domain of the classification being 
entirely different as mentioned above, we can see that there is no 
contradiction or confusion created by the Dvaita epistemologists. 
With this classification clearly chalked out, Dvaitins specify that 
the perceivers ISvara and Laksmi are independent of 
prakrtendriyas since they are spiritual beings who perceive only 
through the svaripendriya, which is listed among the 
classification of pramdnas as means of cognition. With this “the 
problem of seven kinds of pratyaksa which are four kinds {which} 


remains unsolved" (p. 259) (flower bracketed word mine) to 
Zydenbos is solved. 





1. yathartham pramanam, kevalam anupramanam ceti. yatharthajfianam 
kevalapramanam, tatsadhanamanupramanam. (Pramanalaksana. p. 65) 
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As for the foundation of four kinds of pratyaksa in Madhva's 
texts, we can refer to Anuvyakhyana’ (2.1.4) - 


“Pratyaksa is twofold: prakrta and suddhacaitanya. 
Suddhacaitanya is found only in the Lord, Rama and other 
liberated souls. Prakrta is sixfold: five indriyas and manas”. 


As far as the yogijfiana is concerned, this concept is found 
even in Nyaya, Yoga and Vaisesika systems as well. 


“Tévara is a special soul. He has got special powers of anima 
etc. because of dharmasamadhi etc. He is proved as omniscient by 
agamas". (Nyayabhdasya’) Z 

“It is said to distinguish the two, without contradiction to 
siitra. Pratyaksa is of two types- yogipratyaksa and ayogipratyaksa” 
(Nyayabhusana’) 

“The Yogins, who are special among all of us, get the 
yeridical cognition of souls (self and others), space, dik, time, 
atoms,’ wind, mind etc. because of the yogajadharma” 
(Pragastapadabhdsya’) 


sattvapurusanyatakhyatimatrasya sarvabhavadhisthatrtvam 
sarvajnatrtvam ca. 


(Yogasitra 3.49). 


This means Dvaita need not look at Jainism to adopt these 
theories. It is also to be noted that Dvaita's kevala is merely 
knowledge that can be caused by pratyaksa or anumana etc. and 
not necessarily be a 'manifestation of the soul' (sic) as claimed by 


ge hm gp sat 

1. prakrtam suddhacaitanyamaksam tu dvividham matam. 
éyddhamisaramamuktesvanyatra prakrtairyutam. 
paficendriyamanobhedat prakrtam sadvidham smrtam. (Anuvyakhyana. 
2.1.4) 

2. vigistatmantaram Svarah. tasya ca  dharmasamadhiphalam 
animadyastavidham aisvaryam..... dgamacca drasta boddhda sarvajfata 
iévara iti (Nyayabhdsya 4.1.21, pp. 943-944). 

3 sttravirodhena bhedajfiapanartham idamucyate -_ taddvividham 
yogipratyaksam ayogipratyaksam ca (Nyayabhiisana pp. 100-101). | 

4. asmadvisistanam tu yoginam yuktanam yogajadharmanugrhitena 
manasa svatmdntarakasadikkalaparamanuvayumanassu..... avitatham 
jridnamutpadyate. (Prasastapadabhasya p.189). | 
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Zydenbos in his article (p.258). It may also be svarupajnana or 
simply a manovrttijfiana caused by any of the senses etc. 
Pramanapaddhati’ is very clear in describing this fact as one can 
see ~ “The Yogins like Gods etc., who different from the above said 
(i.e. tattvikayogins), are atattvikayogins (not the mentors of tattvas) 
.. Their cognition... it is of two types as said above (internal and 
external or svariipajfiana or manovrttijfdana)”’. 


Thus, I feel, the similarity claimed by Zydenbos not only 
lacks proof but also contradicts all available proofs shown above. 


Moreover the svasamvedanapratyaksa of Bhavasena 
corresponds to none of the Dvaita's pratyaksas. Though 
saksipratyaksa is accepted to be self-revealed, we cannot equate 
saksin to svasamvedanapratyaksa, for, svasamvedanapratyaksa is 
described as the 'self manifestation of all the cognitions’, This 
seems to be an adoption of Prabhakara's triputipratyaksa. 


And Bhavasena's theory of manasapratyaksatva of souls, 
which itself is a copy of Nyaya theory, is also rejected in 
Pramanapaddhati’ which says “Soul and its qualities can not be 
cognized by manas since they are the objects of saksin”. 


Hence it will be wrong to assume that Jayatirtha was aware 
of certain kindred concepts in Jainism and teachings of Madhva: 
and that he either innocently read further Jaina terminology into 


Dvaita or actually deliberately attempted to achieve a further 
synthesis. 


5. Dvaita Saksin and Jaina Manas 


“This brings us to crucial question of our means of knowing 
the truth. In Dvaita this means has been termed as the sdksin or 
‘witness’, the ultimate upajivyapramana... For the Dvaitins, on the 
other hand, it is the source of the intuitive (sic) knowledge of, 
among the other things, the reality of phenomenal world, i.e. the 


See ee 

1. tadvyatirikta devadayo yogina atattvikah. ....tajfianam. tadapi purvavad 
dvividham. Pra.Pa. p. 97. 

2. sarvajfiananam svasvarupasamvedanam svasamvedanapratyaksam. 
(Pramaprameya p.6). 

3. atmanastaddharmanaém ca saksivisayatvena manovisayatvabhavat. 
(Pra.Pa. p.145). 
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reality of difference between things, and the term plays an 
immensely important role in Dvaitin epistemology. It is 
considered one of the important original contributions of Dvaita 
to Indian thought... Sdaksin is jfianartipa ‘has the form of 
knowledge’ and is pramatrsvartipa ‘is the nature of the 
experiencer of truth’.... As Bhavasena explains in connection with 
the manas: ‘The form of the manas as that of an eight-petalled 
lotus situated in the heart is the dravyendriya. The Bhavendriya is 
labdhi and upayoga. Here the partial destruction and 
neutralization of the karma which obscures the knowledge is 
labdhi. The action of grasping by soul is upayoga. Upayoga is the 
term for the two types of knowledge which are distinguished by 
the terms jfdna and darsana, and it is the characteristic of the 
soul’. This explains how Jaina manasapratyaksa covers both the 
saksin and mdnasapratyaksa_ of Dvaita, for the Jaina manas in its 
subjective aspect is the soul (sic), as is the Dvaitin saksin... Thus 
the Dvaitin concept of the saksin appears to be one aspect of Jaina 
theory of the soul, which has been made more explicit through 
the use of anew term.” (Zydenbos p. 263-265). 


This construction of parallelism is based on the 
misunderstanding of the Tattvarthasitra. It is very clear that 
Jainism does not consider the manas in its subjective aspect as 
soul. Tattvarthasiitra enumerates "senses are five" (2.15) "They are 
twofold" (2.16) “nirvrtti and upakarana are dravyendriyas” (2.17) 
“labdhi and upayoga are the bhdavendriyas” (2.18) sequentially. 
Nirvrtti and upayoga are defined as external and internal parts of 
each sense organ already enumerated in 2.15. Labdhi is explained 
as the "capacity to grasp objects" by Srutasagara in his 
Tattvarthavrtti (p.97). Upayoga is already mentioned as a definition 
of soul in Tattvarthasttra (upayogo laksanam 2.8) It is explained 
generally as jfiana and darsana by Srutasagara. 


Here arises the question as “upayoga can not be treated as 
sense organ as it is the effect of the senses. How can the effect of 
indriya be indriya itself?” Having raised this question, Srutasagara’ 


1. paricendriyani (2.15),  dvividhani (2.15), __ nirvrttyupakarane 
dravyendriyam (2.17), labdhyupayogau  bhavendriyam (2.18), 
Tattvarthasutra. 
jnanavaranaksayopasame_ sati atmano'rthagrahane  saktirupayogah. 
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answers that “here effect is figuratively treated as effecter 
(cause)”. Here the term “figurative treatment” (upacara) 
employed by Srutasagara clearly shows that upayoga is actually 
knowledge itself literally and sense organ only figuratively 


It is also significant that this bhavendriya has no 
epistemological application and hence it is suitably named 
bhavendriya which is quite opposed to the other, namely, 
dravyendriya that is an actual epistemological indriya. 


Further it is very clear from the sequence of Tattvarthastitra’ 
and Pramaprameya that labdhi and upayoga are not related to 
manas only, but to all the other five indriyas. 


Hence it will be wrong to assume that "Bhavasena explains 
in connection with the manas...." (Zydenbos. 264). 


It is also very important that in Pramaprameya and 
Tattvarthasitra, upayoga is held to be a definition (laksana) of soul 
and it is not identical with soul unlike in Dvaita Vedanta where 


specifically internal knowledge is held to be identical with soul 
i.e. saksin. 


On Dvaita saksin Madhva says in his Anuvyakhydna - 
"pratyaksa is two-fold, pure (Suddha) and worldly or material 
(prakrta). Pure is found only in Iga and Laksmi and liberated souls. 
The sense organs of the pratyaksa are present in other worldly 
souls. Suddhapratyaksa perceives happiness, sorrow etc. in the 
worldly souls. It is, in case of contradiction, powerful enough to 
nullify all other types of cognitions as it is ever error-free." 





atmano'rthagraha udyamah arthagrahane pravartanam arthagrahane 
vyaparanamupayogah. nanu  indriyaphalamu-  payogah.  tasya 
indriyaphalabhitasya indriyatvam katham. satyam  karyasya 
karanopacarat. ..  indriyarthagrahaka upayogo'pi indriyamucyate. 
Srutasagara in his Tattvarthavrtti (p.97). 

1. paficendriyani (2.15), dvividhdni (2.15), _nirvrttyupakarane 
dravyendriyam (2.17), labdhyupayogau  bhdvendriyam (2.18), 
Tattvarthasutra. 

2. prakrtam suddhacaitanyamaksam tu dvividham matam. 
paricendriyamanobhedat prakrtam sadvidham smrtam. 
nirdosatvatiniyamat tadbalisthatamam matam. (Anuvyakhydna 2.1.4). 
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Pramanapaddhati describes the scope of knowledge of saksin 
as follows - "...the soul, its qualities (such as sorrow, happiness 
etc.), nescience, mind (manas), its manifestations such as 
cognitions, sorrow, happiness which are caused by external sense 
organs, time, eternal space (different from the bhiitakasa) etc." 


(Pra.pa. p. 126). 


According to Dvaita, happiness etc. are of two types - 
manifestations of the soul and manifestations of mind. The mind 
cannot perceive the qualities that are the manifestations of soul, 
hence the need of a sense that is identical with the soul. The 
mind cannot be held to be the perceiver of these qualities of soul, 
for it has proved to be erroneous in some other cases, whereas we 
find the cognitions of sorrow, happiness etc. always error-free, 
and hence they cannot be handled by manas. I have dealt 
elsewhere (Pandurangi 2004) the theory of saksin in detail. 


Thus it is clear that there is a big conceptual gap among the 
Dvaita, Jainism and Nyaya on this issue. The theory of mental 
cognition (mdnasapratyaksatva) of sorrow etc. which is basically 
found in Nyaya should prompt one to look into the similarities 
between Dvaita and Nyaya and not between Dvaita and Jainism, 
unlike Zydenbos does. 


In this context it is very interesting to note that Jainism 
does not consider the manas as a sense organ at all,’ though 
Bhavasena accepts manas as an instrument of pratyaksa. 


It is to be noted that the saksin theory of Dvaita stands very 
different from that of other schools, for no other school, except 
Advaita, accepts sdaksin as a sense organ that always cognizes 
knowledge of self etc., even though its role being actually 
different in Advaita. 


Hence it is astonishing and baseless that Zydenbos thinks 
that "manas in it subjective aspect is the soul.... Thus the Dvaitin 
concept of the saksin appears to be one aspect of Jaina theory of 





1. tasya visayah Gtmasvaripam taddharma avidya manastadvrttayah 
bahyendriyajnanasukhadyah kalo’vyakrtakasascetyddayah. (Pra.pa.) | 

2. Sarvarthasiddhi on Tattvarthasatra - mano'nava-sthanat indriyam na 
bhavatiti pratyakhyatam (p. 79), Tattvarthasitra - spargana-rasana- 
ghrana-caksuh-srotrani -2.19, srutamanindriyasya (2.21). 
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the soul, which has been made more explicit through the use of a 
new term." (Zydenbos, p. 264). 


6 Smrti as pramana 


“In his discussion of the position of memory in Indian 
theories of pramana B.K. Matilal remarks that memory- 
experience was never regarded by any of non-Jaina philosopher 
(a Naiyayika or Buddhist) to constitute a piece of knowledge a 
prama, a cognitive awareness which amounts to truth. The 
qualification a Naiyayika or Buddhist is necessary here, for we see 


that Madhva and his followers very explicitly do so" (Zydenbos, 
p.255). 


‘Madhva accepts recollection as a kind of knowledge and 
places it on the same line as pratyaksa, anumiti and sabdabodha. 
The reason behind this is - nobody can say that all the 
perceptions are true, nevertheless the pratyaksa which is caused 
by error-free sense is accepted to be true. Likewise recollection 
caused by true impression is also accepted as true. Some 
recollections however proved to be faulty as experienced by all. 


The fact that some recollections are true is accepted in 
almost all schools of Indian Philosophy, notwithstanding the 
debate whether a true recollection is prama or not. For this, it is 
necessary to detail on what constitutes prama? How it is defined? 
We find early descriptions of recollection in the Nyayasitra’- 
"recollection occurs in the soul as soul is of the nature of 
cognition". And the next sitra’ describes the causes of 
recollection. Nydyabhdsya’ is clear on how recollection occurs, 


Vaisesikas are much more clear on this issue. Pragastapada’ 
says that vidya (knowledge) is fourfold - perception, inference, 





1. smaranam tvatmano jfiasvabhavyat (N.S.3.2.40). 
2. pranidhananibandhanabhyasa-linga... (N.S.3.2.41). 


3. buddhijo hi samska@ro gunantaram smrtihetuh (Nyayabhasya 3.2.42, 
p.882). 


4, vidydpi caturvidhd pratyaksa-laingika-smrtyarsalaksana 
(Prasastapadabhasya p.183). 
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recollection, and intuition. Here vidya is defined by Udayana’ as 
true cognition. The term vidya is used against the word avidya, 
which is understood to mean erroneous cognition.’ 


Pragastapada describes the occurrence of recollection (p. 
242) the same way as Naiyayikas do. Udayana, while commenting 
upon the Prasastapadabhasya, asserts that recollection is not 
prama, though it is true (vidya), since it grasps the things as to be 
(being) in the past. (atitavisaya smrtih) 


He ends by saying that "recollection is not a prama, for it is 
not awareness (anubhava), and since all the authorities such as 


Gotama, Kanada and Jaimini etc. say that only awareness is prama — 


and not smrti" (Kiranavali, p.244). In Vaisesika philosophy only 
awareness conforms to pram, according to Udayana. 


Taittiriyaranyaka” which enumerates pramanas as follows 
“smrti, pratyaksa, aitihya (synonym for agama), and anumana are 
the four pramdnas to be used for purpose of dharma etc.” also 
supports the veridicality of recollection. 


Thus it is clear that smrti is not accepted as prama, not 
because it is erroneous or false, but because it is not awareness, 


This view of Udayana lacks proofs as Prasastapada nowhere 
mentions that recollection is not prama. Instead, he counts the 
recollection on par with other kinds of knowledge such as 
perception or inference that are accepted unanimously as prama. 


Furthermore Udayana's view of recollection not being 
prama in Kiranavali is heavily influenced by his inclination 
towards the Nyaya view that recollection is not prama, as we see 
in the following- 


oe 

1. yathartha pratipattirvidyeti samanyalaksanamuktam — (Kiranavali p. 
183). 

9. c.f. avidyd caturvidha samsayaviparyayanadhyavasaya-svapnalaksana 
(Prasastapadabhasya p. 171). 

3 smrtih pratyaksamaitihyamanumanascatustam. 
pramanamiti vijfieyam dharmadyarthe bubhusubhih. 
It Is quoted by Madhva in Pramanalaksana p. 233, by Vedantadesika in 
Nyayaparisuddhi p. 67. 





| 
| 
| 
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Nyayavartika’ defines pramana as a means that causes 
cognition. Vacaspati commenting upon the said vartika clarifies-- 
"Here, the term ‘cognition’ should be taken to mean true 
awareness, not just cognition, nor a true cognition. For that will 
lead (respectively) to the overextension of this definition in the 
case of means of erroneous cognition and in the case of means of 
recollection. A means of recollection cannot be accepted as 
pramana since, recollection is not accepted as prama, the case 
being only true awareness is accepted as prama", 


It is also noteworthy that while discussing this point in his 
commentary Parisuddhi on Tatparyatika, Udayana attempts to 


prove the faultiness of all the recollections. Hic arguments are as 
follows- 


“Recollection, caused by an impression that occurred long 
ago, objectifies a red jar as "this is a red jar", at a time when the 
jar is no more red, being grey when the recollection actually 
occurs. Whereas, awareness objectifies a red jar as "this is a red 
jar" and hence true, because it is occurring at the actual time 
when the jar is still red. In spite of its erroneous reporting 
pertaining to real time, a recollection is accepted as true, if and 


only if, the awareness which causes the impression, and through 
it, the recollection, is true”. 


Jayatirtha rejects Udayana's views. His arguments are as 
follows--- 


Mind plays a big role in the production of recollection by 
transforming the time objectified by the impression from the 
present to past and hence the actual form of recollection is that 
"this jar was red" and not as "this is a red jar". Mind converts the 
awareness (& impression) of "this is a red jar" to "this was a red 
jar" recollection, since it is aware of the change of time in 
between awareness and recollection. The mind has the capacity 
to introduce the past time - the time which was absent in 
awareness, in recollection. This can be likened to an eye which 
causes the recognition (pratyabhijiid) of a present thing relating it 
with past, a process readily acceptable for Naiyayikas. 
Recollection has a very important role in all walks of life, being a 





1. upalabdhihetuh pramanam, (Nyayavartika 1.1. p.15). 
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lone proof of crime etc., when no other material evidence of that 
crime is available. Thus one should accept recollection as true, 
willing or unwilling. (Free rendering of Nyayasudha, 2.1.2.4, pp. 
9533-2553, 2818-2832, 3.2.1. pp. 4551, Pra.Pa. pp. 134-135) 


Pragastapada is highly clear in admitting recollection as 
vidya on par with the other true cognitions such as perception 
and inference. While the early nyaya writers up to Uddyotakara 
are conspicious by their silence, the latter writers do not admit 
recollection as pramd though they accept it as true. (See Gangesa 
on savikalpaka section p. 844). 


Jayanta approves the view of Udayana that recollection is 
not true. Bhasarvajfia rejects Jayanta and re-establishes the 
trueness of recollection. Vallabha’, in the line of Prasastapada 
accepts recollection as prama. 


Both Bhatta? and Prabhakara Mimamsakas opine that 
though recollection is true, it cannot be held as a pramdna 
because it naturally occurs only with regard to a thing that is 
already known, and not because it is false. 


Sglikanatha® says "what is pramana? if it is held that true 
cognition is pramdana, then, recollection would have to be 
accepted as pramana". 


However Vedantadesika* in agreement with Vaisesikas, says 
wwe cannot say that all the recollections are untrue, for we see in 
world that there are many recollections which are accepted by 
common men as pramana." 


This leads us to conclude that recollection is accepted as 
true by most Indian philosophies, though some of them may not 
term it as pramd, owing only to technical reasons. Thus it appears 


eee 

1. smrtirapi manantarameva. (Nyayalilavati pp. 620-624). 

2, smrtirhi  grhitagrahitvamatrena  apramanamityucyate, na _ tu 
ayatharthataya. (Nyayaratnakara on Slokavartika. Anu.158, p. 281), 
also c.f. Slokavartika - pramite ca pravrttatvat smrterndsti pramanata” 
(Sabda. 104 ab. p. 306). | 

3, kim  punaridam pramanam nama? na_ tavadavisamvadijianam 
pramanam, smrterapi tathabhavaprasakteh. (Prakaranapaticika p.113). | 
smrtimatradpramanatvam na yuktamiti vaksyate. Abadhita- smrterloke 
pramanatvaparigrahat.. (Nydyaparisuddhi. 1.1. p. 45) | 
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that even Matilal (255; 1985) seems to have misunderstood in 
describing "memory experience was never regarded by any non- 


Jaina philosopher (a Naiyayika or a Bauddha) to constitute a piece 
of knowledge a prama". 


Thus we can conclude that the theory of holding smrti as 


pramana is not an original theory of Jainism as claimed by 
Zydenbos (p. 255). 


7. Nityordhvagamanam muktih 


“Madhva criticises the Jaina view that Mukti consists in the 
everlasting upward movement of the soul (which the Jainas have 
never said, and which is a misrepresentation of how the Jainas 
conceive the condition of soul in the few moments immediately 
following death in the final incarnation)” (Zydenbos p. 251). 


Zydenbos' assertion that “Madhva's description of Jaina’s 
mukti being a misrepresentation” is baseless. Madhva is well 
aware of the Jaina stand on Liberation, since he states that, 
according to Jainas, soul reaches the alokakaéq through upward 
movement and that is liberation. Here the everlasting upward 
movement becomes illogical if one accepts that soul reaches 
alokakaga. Soul can not reach the alokakasa if he (it) has to take 
everlasting upward movement. 

Madhva quotes the Jain view twice in his Anuvyakhyana. 

In the first occurrence he asks Jainas as to “ 
a bad effect (vikrti) for soul who attains the 
liberation is held to be nityordhvagati?””! 

Jayatirtha’ explains this as follows “Liberated soul who 
resides in lokakaga (before liberation) reaches the glokakaéa 
through the uninterrupted upward movement or 
nirantarordhvagati. This journey is a kind of undesired 


Is liberation not 
alokakaga, if the 





1. nityordhvagatirapyesa ya muktiriti kathyate. 


alokakasamaptasya katham na vikrtisca sa.. (Anuvyakhydna 2.2.10, p. 
4017). 


2. prak lokaka@astho hyayamatma nirantarordhvagatya alokakasamapnoti. 
tatha canyathabhavadatmano'nityatvapattiriti bhavah. anenantya ya 
avasthitih — santatordhvagatilaksana tatascatmano'nityatvapattiriti 
sutrakhan-artha ukto bhavati. (Nyayasudha p. 4017) 
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transformation. Hence soul would have to be mometary or 
anitya”. 

In the second instance Madhva’' refutes the Jaina view of 
liberation. 

“Jina (which is a synonym for Jaina masters) due to his very 
high tamasi pratibha defines liberation as follows-After the 
termination of karmans, due to knowledge, soul, like a bird, gets 
liberated from this cage-like body. This liberated soul hatin’ 
hands, feet etc. goes always upwards. This description of 
liberation is not acceptable since this is confronted by an 
anumana (which alone Jainas hold as pramana) ‘This upward 
journey Is full of sorrow, because it is journey, like an empirical 
journey . 

In the second instance he questions the Jaina view only with 
regard to upward movement and not “everlasting upward 
movement”. He would have certainly pointed out possible defects 
in Jaina view of everlasting upward movement if it was really 


held by Jainas. 


On both the occasions it is very much clear that he is aware 
of the Jainas’ view that the liberated soul reaches alokakasa 
where he (it) resides and gets eternal bliss etc. Hence it can be 
concluded that Madhva never misunderstood this Jaina theory of 
liberation. | J 


Thus we can conclude that the word nityordhvagati means 
only uninterrupted upward movement as Jayatirtha puts it 
contrary to the “everlasting upward movement” claimed by 
Zydenbos. The word nitya has many a meanings. For nantes 
sentence “fire always flows upward” (nityordhvagatiman agnih) 
means that fire does not flow backward, and never moe fist 
fire will be on an everlasting upward flow. Hence nitya om 





1. agritya pratibhdmaha jinastatratitamasim. 
jrianatkarmaksayanmokso bhaveddehakhyapanjarat. 
nityamardhvam vrajatyeva pudgalo hastapadavan. 
iti tatkena margena moksaripam pradarsyate.. 
Se as ca duhkheta gatitvallaukiki yatha. 
rf accra kimuttaram.. (Anuvyakhyana 4.2.1. 
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ans uninterrupted and not everlasting.’ 


One more possible way to interpret Madhva’s quotation of 
nityordhvagati, although unlikely since Madhva is very clear about 
what he wants to say, may be constructed as follows — 


It seems there are two views among Jainas regarding liberation. 
The first one propounded in Tattvarthasitra etc. being that Soul 
will get a form full of bliss, and knowledge etc. while liberated. And 
the second one is that Soul moves upward eternally and that is 
liberation. It is evident from abundant quotations available in 
works of different systems of Indian philosophy that some Jainas 
held such a (second) view. A third view also seems to be held by 
some as to reaching the Arhat is liberation. This third view is 
quoted in one commentary of Brahmasitrasankarabhasya. 


For the first time we find description of two types of Jaina 
liberation in Bhdmati. Bhamati commentary on Brahmasitra- 
sankarabhdsya narrates the two views of Jainas on mukti as follows - 
“Having got rid of all difficulties and their effects, soul without any 
avarana and being full of bliss resides upwards. That is liberation, so 
Say some. Others say that soul being innately capable of going 
upwards, goes upwards always, after getting rid of dharma and 


adharma-astikayas, that is liberation” [ vigalitasamas- 
taklesatadvasanasya anavaranajnanasya sukhaikatanasya atmanah 
uparidesavasthanam moksa _ityeke. anye tu -- trdhvagamanasilo hi 


dharmadharmastikayena baddhah tadvimokddyadirdhvam gacchatyeva, 
sa moksa iti. (Bhamati.2.2.33, p. 560)]. 


Vedantadesika quotes the two views of Jainas as follows-- tatra 
bhubhyam nityapatanavannityordhvagamanameke. anye tu 
lokakasamatikramya sakalalokamastakasthayinyalokakage 
dehamekamanekam va parigrhya vasanta iti.. (Sarvarthasiddhi 2.75). 


Vartika commentary on Brahmasiitrasankarabhasya follows Bhamati 
verbatim as follows-- santatordhvagamanasilo hi jivah (Vartika p. 
594). atha moksah- nigatanikhilaklesatadvasanasya anavaranajnanasya 
sukhaikatanasya atmano'lokakasa-desavasthanam _ityeke. apare tu -- 
urdhvagamanasilo hi dharmadharmdstikayena baddhah tadvamokat 
urdhvam gacchatyeva. sa moksa ityicire (p.595). 


Anandapiirna quotes only the second view of Jainas as napi 
santatordhvagamanam moksah. vikalpasahatvat. (Nya@yacandrika p. 536). 
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8. Visesa and Anekantavada 


“Sankara conveniently overlooked that the syadvada does 
not say that opposing predications may be made about the same 
object from the same point of view in the seltsame temporal and 
spatial circumstances, so his criticism on this point does not 
reach far beyond a mere sarcastic stating that tertium non datur. 
.. Madhva does the same in his Anuvyakhyana, his fourth (sic) 
commentary on the Brahmasitras,...(Zydenbos. 254). Furthermore 
we may doubt whether the Dvaitins have much right to ridicule 
the Jaina anekantavada if we have a close look at their doctrine of 
VISESA.eseeeee Elsewhere Jayatirtha calls visesa the padarthasakti 
(power of the object) which acts as the representative or 





Anandanubhava too quotes only one veiw of Jainas as 
santatordhvagatin  kecit  (p.374). santatordhvagatipakse tu 
(Nyayaratnadipavalih p. 377). 


Appayyadiksita even quotes a Jaina verse to support his quotation 
of santatordhvagamana. 


“tadahuh— 
gatva gatva nivartante candrastiryadayo grahah. 
adyapi na nivartante hyalokakasagocarah..” (Sivarkamanidipika . 2.2.33) 


Kamalakarabhatta quotes the two views of Jainas as follows-- 
dehadibhinno dehaparimana evatma. tasya puryastakavestitasya 
svasastroktena kesollurichanataptasilarohanaditapasa sukhatmakasya 
niravaranajrianasya atmakarasamadhiparipakat santatordhvagamanam 
alokakagagamanam va moksah. tadeva svatantryam 
vanijarasthakhagasyeva tadbhange _ityarhatah. napyarhatapanthah. 
santatordhvagamanasya alokakasavasthanasya va kriyatvena moksasya 
vinasapatteh. (Mimamsakutuhala p. 46). 


Sarvadarsanasangraha quotes this type of mukti twice. “tatha 
karmarahita dtmdad asangatvat wurdhvam_ gacchati” (p. 33), 
pafijaranmuktasya Sukasyeva dtmanah santatordhvagamanam muktiriti 
cet tada vaktavyam (p. 95). 


Hence, we can guess that though this kind of mukti may not be that 
of mainstream Jainism, it is a view held by some people (not 
unanimously approved). There is no conclusive evidence as to 
which sect of Jainism held such a view. But it is unlikely that such a 
big number of Indian Philosophers quote a view not at all held by 
Jainas. This view might have been lost long ago hence not available 
in any of Jaina texts available now. 
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substitute of difference in a relation of savisesdbheda, "in the 
sense that it produces the effects of difference where there is no 
difference" as Siauve puts it. In this arguing in favor of the notion 
of the one which at the same time is many, of the substance 
which is one with its qualities and yet different, of differences 
which exist only in a certain qualified sense, one hears something 
that sounds suspectly similar to syddvdda..... Thus he actually 
adopts the paradoxical style of writing which Jaina authors 
before him have cultivated for centuries, by implicitly applying 


the third predication of saptabhang?: syat asti nasti.” (Zydenbos. 
262-3). 


There is a basic and great difference between the Jaina 
saptabhangi and Dvaitin visesa. The saptabhangi postulates seven 
different varieties of aspects and characteristics of a given thing 
which are quite conflicting to each other. Hence it is rejected by 
all non-Jaina authors. First two predications of saptabhangi, i.e. 
asti and ndsti, are quite possible and acceptable (from different 
points of view) and even accepted in Dvaita since it is true that 
one thing can be existent in its own time/space and the same 
thing can be non-existent in other time/space. But a given thing 
certainly can not be more than that unlike Jaina thinkers have 
held it sevenfold. This seven-folded-ness is contradicted by our 


experience. This is the ground based on which Madhva and 
Jayatirtha’ reject the Jaina view. 


Even If somebody persists on more aspects of a given thing 
i.e. saptabhangi, despite these difficulties, then a commonsense 


question arises as to why to accept only seven varieties? Why not 
hundred or thousand or even more? This will lead us nowhere. 


Further, so to speak, the first, second, and_ third 
predications of saptabhangi i.e. sat, asat, and sadasat, were readily 
available for Madhva in Advaita which he inherited from his 
teacher Acyutaprajfia. Hence mere employment of such terms, 


1. etat saptaprakaratvam kutah?. asambhavat.  so’pi  katham. 
drstivirodhatah. sarvam hi svopadhau sat, paropdadhdvasat. ato 
vyavasthaya niyamagrahakapratyaksadivirodhena asambhavat 
ayuktameva anekantimatamiti. (Nyayasudhd 2.2.10, p. 3996). 
maya hyekasyaiva sadasattvamangikrtam, svopadhau_pratisedhaprati- 
yogitvat anyopadhau tatpratiyogitvat (Nyayasudha p. 464). 
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although in different contexts, should not lead one to a wrong 
conclusion that Dvaitins accept Jaina theory of saptabhangi. 


Moreover this saptabhanigi or anekantavada has nothing to do 
with identity and difference (bhedabheda) between substance and 
qualities that Dvaitins hold, and for which they employ the 
service of vigesa. Saptabhangi’s postulations are more concerned 
with a given thing's seven aspects in its own existential realm 
rather than that of substance and qualities. 


Further the concept of bhedabheda is not new to Indian 
mainstream philosophies. It is a well established theory of 
Bhattas. Slokavartika’ clearly rejects the only difference 
(atyantabheda) between jati and vyakti, guna and gunin etc. This 
theory is well steeped in Sabara and it is one of the main issues of 
debate between Bhattas and Naiyayikas. The whole Samavaya 
chapter of Tattvacintamani is devoted to the rejection of 
bhedabheda vehemently put forth by Bhattas. I have elsewhere’ 
detailed it. All the Vedantins, in line with Bhattas, accept both 
bheda and abheda between substance and qualities, the only 
exception being Ramanuja system which owing to some technical 
difficulties, hold substance and qualities different from each 


other. 


Thus it is clear that this theory of bheda and abheda is a well 
established theory, which is not only adopted by Dvaita but also 
further improved and strengthened by introducing the concept 
of vigesa. This visesa is not a separate entity, as commonly 
misunderstood, but the innate natural capacity of managing the 
usages of both bheda and abheda. This concept is dealt primarily 
and extensively in Vaigesikadhikarana of Anuvyakhyana and 
Nyayasudha there upon (2.2.6, pp. 3572-3772), where great stress 
ic Jaid on the perceptibility of visesa beyond any doubt. 


eee ee 
1. tena ndtyantabhedo'pi syatsamanyavisesayoh. (Akrtivada 11.) 
sthitam naiva hi jatyadeh paratvam vyaktito na hi. 
yadi hyekantato bhinnam visesyatsyadvisesanam. 
svanurapam sada buddhim visesye janayetkatham.. (Pratyaksasiitra 141- 
142). 
2. See Pandurangi 2005. Samavayavimarsah. 
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9. Madhva, his lineage of Acaryas, Divinity and geography 


Madhva was born in a small village called Pajaka, which is 
very near to the famous Vaisnava pilgrimage city of Udupi. His 
birth date is fixed variably either at 1238 or 1197 CE. Any way, by 
that time Jainism was in decline all over Karnataka, due to either, 
Ramanuja’s influence on Hoysala kings or more probably 
destructive Islamic campaigns. Though it is doubtful whether 
Hoysala and Calukya dynasties which ruled Karnataka at the time 
of Madhva were still following Jainism or not, some Jaina 
feudatories ruled some pockets, though small, in the district 
Where Madhva was born. But neither they were influential nor 
dominating as claimed by Zydenbos (p. 267). Interestingly this 
region, particularly, is still dominated culturally and religiously, 
by Brahmins (both madhvas and smartas) and their temples, 
Whereas the other parts of Karnataka are dominated either by 
Lingayat or Vokkaliga castes. 


In Madhva's bibliography by Narayanapandita, a junior 
contemporary of Madhva, not a Single instance of interaction 
with jainas is mentioned, and quite contrarily, King Jayasimha of 
Kumble, which is in the southern corner of Tulu country, is said 
to have welcomed Madhva into his capital and greatly facilitated 
him in his efforts to recover books stolen by some miscreants. 
Jayasimha was evidently a Hindu king who ruled the whole of 
Tulu country stretching from present day Kasargod to Udupi or 
probably more. 


Madhva laid great emphasis on supreme lordship of Visnu, 
and dealt a heavy blow to Advaita using each and every 
Opportunity to refute it in his works. His major teachings have 
nothing to do with Jainism, even distantly, unlike the Advaita 
philosophy which, theoretically, is much similar to Sainyavada. 
Madhva was the first one to notice this which he pointed out in 
his Tattvoddyota and Anuvyakhyana. 


Madhva's lineage of dualist Acdryas has been described to be 
heavily tortured by early Advaitins, as narrated by 
Narayanapandita in Manimafijari, so these Acaryas were made to 
follow Advaita. 


Hailing from such a lineage, Madhva declared loud enough, 
very much himself, and not early Dvaitins, as claimed by 
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Zydenbos (p. 250), that he is an incarnation of Vayu and his 
teacher is Vedavyasa and Narayana’ who lived in Badari in 
Himalayas. 


Neither was he uneasy in declaring himself as an 
incarnation (which was the first in Indian philosophical arena, 
nobody seen following), nor were his early followers in declaring 
him so, as claimed by Zydenbos (p. 250). He could also defend his 
divine nature amid his formidable rivals. Even Trivikrama, one of 
the formidable ex-advaitin and new recruit to Madhva’s system, 
also Madhva’s direct disciple, praised Madhva’s divinity in his 
commentary on Brahmasitrabhasya of Madhva. Thus Zydenbos' 
claim that “it seems not unlikely that in ascribing a divine nature 
to Madhva the early Dvaitins evinced an uneasy awareness that 
their creation of a new Vedantic tradition could be frowned upon 
within the brahminical community” (Zydenbos p. 250) lacks 


evidences. 


10. Conclusion 

Thus it is very much clear that in Dvaita nothing is 
borrowed from Jainism. Hence none of the six topics i.e. (1) 
Taratamya and  Bhavyabhavyatva, (2) Anupramana and 
Karanapramana, (3) Kevala’s similarity in Jaina and Dvaita, (4) 
Similarity of Dvaita Saksin and Jaina Manas, (5) Smrti as pramana, 
(6) Visesa and Anekantavada, where the Jaina background was 
suspected by Zydenbos proves to be so. 


None of the three grounds i.e. (I) Clear similarities shared 
only between Dvaita and Jaina, (II) Greater antiquity of Jaina 
theories, (III) Geographical, religious, and historical proximity, 
are sufficient to prove this suspected background, for it is proved 
that there is no similarity between them. Hence, ground no. I 
stands insufficient. As shown above with all quotations, the 
theories that Madhva preached are available in most other 





1. tameva Sdastraprabhavam pranamya jagadgurinam gurumanjasaiva. 
vigesato me (Anuvydkhyana 1.1.1), ndarayanenabhihito badaryam 
tasyaiva Sisyo jagadekabhartuh. (Mahdabharatatatparyanirnaya 32.157), 
tanustrtiya pavanasya seyam (Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya 32.162), 
yasya trinyuditani vedavacane rupanti divyanyalam (found in the end of 
many works of Madhva) 


> EE errr et 
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schools of Indian philosophy. Hence the ground nos. | and II also 
stand anything but useful. 


As for as the ground no. III is concerned, it is true that there 
is such a geographical and historical proximity, but it is common 
to all the schools of Indian philosophy. Was not Jainism prevalent 
when Sankara or Ramanuja wrote their bhdsyas? Kafici was 4 
famous Buddhist as well] as Jaina center for many years. 


1 

What Madhva had to do with this obscure copycat 

Bhavasena’s work when vast Vedic and allied literature, aha 
other kinds of mainstream philosophical works (including all t 


—_— Jaina and Bauddha works) were readily available for 
im, 


| va 
Even if we assume, for arguments’ sake, that er 
wed something from some work, how can one — is 
Madhva copied something from his own region when Me 


described to have traveled length & breadth of India not “ 
once or twice but thrice? 


borro 


‘lable 
_ Was Madhva a kipamandiika not to see what was paar 
In the wider Indian philosophical arena? Madhva spent m0 


ee a 
ee traveling the whole of India as evident from 
biography, | 


What j . . . 
lian is +. evidence for his passing remarks on seupta 
arou Of Christian influence on Dvaita (“Da > poes 
veh against it is hardly convincing” Pp. dZ 1)! 

OS See any similarity between Christianity and Dva! 


*, 2 , al 
7 a anything about the quotations of Madhva " 
yond the scope of this paper, 


ude th 
Dvaita Vedanta” 1S 


Misinterpretation a 


’S 
Dasgup’? 


ta? 


ound of 
Paper saying “Jaina Backer” ding 
IS Clearly a case of misunders e 


' et 5 
nd finally mistranslation, not to forg 


rsd tC 
tried 
synthesiz or of Bhavasena has to say: "The as ne wailer 
a ‘raditional Jaina theories with the gditor 


“ a i " . ‘ ion 
J ohrapurkar, pT) doctrines (English introductlo 
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misquotations, especially, that of B.N.K. Sharma on similarity 
. 1 
which Zydenbos uses to support his theory. 
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COMMENTS 


Reatard serait Sen saReahy rare EU aA 
) -one-year- 
It is gratifying for a scholar to see that his twenty — ch to 
old research article is still considered important the aticlé 
inspire further investigation, Today I would write 


, ly the 
differently, but my main conclusion would remain largely 
same. 


Because I have been 
Veeranarayana P 


result of consid 


Siven only one single day a r “e -< the 
andurangi’s complex critique, that clea 
erably more time 


est tne 
been allotted for this response, I requ 
readers’ forgive 


task that 
ness that I cannot do justice to a 
deserves more attention. 


very 
It seems that at times Pandurangi has not r ead 5 hs is 
Precisely, For instance, toward the end of his critiqu denbo> 
disturbed by a side remark of mine, and he asks: “Does TD rit? s 
see any Similarity between Christianity and Dvaita?” Sim i omits 
One thing; direct influence js something else. Pandurang 


tian 

hristia 
that I have stated: « rom a philosophical point of saa) That 
Intluence in Dvaita seems not likely” (Zydenbos 1991:25 is 


j I re er; 
mentation in this matter, to which 
is Something quite different 


’ e. 
bjectlV 
Perhaps Pandurangi also failed to understand my : ancl of 
My basic question was- Madhva is the creator of a new 
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Vedanta: 


it differs from the previous two main currents of 
Vedanta j 


n a few respects; how did it originate, and why did it 
Originate in this particular manner? 





| am not a Vaisnava theologian; my objective was a purely 
historical one. Pandurangi is of course free to believe the 
Madhvavijaya of the early Dvaitin Narayanapanditacarya (Madhva 
Was the first and earliest Dvaitin); but it is a hagiography, not a 
u lography”, and an impartial historical researcher is not allowed 
to accept the fanciful stories about Madhva in that text as 
Istorical facts, As soon as one accepts the unprovable statements 
Cut Madhva in the Madhvavijaya, or Madhva’s own claim to 
“Vatara-hood (see my “Madhva and the Reform of Vaisnavism in 
Karnataka” in The Oxford India Hinduism Reader, ed. V. Dalmia and 
Yn Stietencron (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), pp. 
91-168) as ‘truths’, one is not a historian, but a theologian. 


a 


Var: It is irrelevant that Pandurangi gives many quotes ork 
olde OF unconnected philosophical texts that happen to : 

u a than Madhva. The question should be: why did Madhva pic 
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Philos, combination, just as they are in Jainism, for 
Obvion Phically establishing a non-monistic ontology. It seems 
(not a kiipamandiika, but already familiar 


With S that Madhya 
Say, «sm near to his home before he went on his grand tours) 


Unnecese useful for visnuhakti, and he used it. And it is 


“Nd Jainj “tY to point out numerous differences between Dvaita 
SM: T have never claimed that Dvaita is a Jaina sect. 
Pan r 
Wher durangi S partisan 


e theological approach is also seen 
day atirt © Gefends the views of Dvaitin authors about Jainism. 
tain, ana relatively well-read in Jainism, but not completely 
“tkarg _Manuja made the same mistakes earlier (just as 


Id, b ae 
Sp ’ OY the way). And why should we accept Ramanuja as 
Chrige °SPerson y). And w y shou 


lf 78M or J] ‘Or Jainism? Should we read (for feat) 
Sa Jang Suen “mic theological sources to learn what Vedanta is? 
dig “Ata, hg ney something different about Jainism, then 
“USsion is mala, Jayatirtha are simply wrong. Further 


} aningless. 
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A historian should also strive to be impartial in his 
evaluations. If Pandurangi deprecates the Jaina author Bhavasena 
is an “obscure copycat” because he synthesized some older ideas, 
then what to say of Madhva, irrespective of the sources from 
which he drew his basic ideas?... 


The Dvaita-Vedanta tradition of Madhvacarya is an area of 
Indian intellectual history that has been sadly neglected in 
modern scholarship, and also therefore traditional scholars are 
unfamiliar with the methods of modern research. They should 
realize that historical research poses no threat to theological 
meaningfulness. The lack of this realization also lies at the basis 
of recent, purely theological attacks from Madhva circles on the 
impressive philological work by the Austrian researcher R. 
Mesquita about Madhva’s writings. What a traditionally trained 
theologian says is not the only or final word about the historical 
truth of his tradition, and sometimes one needs a scholar outside 


that tradition to point out its meaning and value for the wider 
world. 


Robert Zydenbos 


Munich, Germany 


The Dhruvabhrama-Yantra of Padmanabha 


Sreeramula Rajeswara Sarma 


: Tena Aderdtdiiarear WrATsst 
qsadeyTaees wane anfaspac yawns fet wat a 
aeUp-amaaenryetrst 48 wa aTsaygfaanry 


1.1 Introduction 


Diksamya, the agreement between the computed and 
observed positions of the astral bodies, has always been the ideal 
of the Indian astronomer. Nilakantha Somayajin enjoins that only 
such astronomical treatises should be followed which agree with 
actual observations.’ While astronomical texts of different genres 
like the Siddhantas, Karanas and Kosthakas help the astronomer to 
mathematically compute the planetary positions, he has to verify 
them through direct observation with astronomical instruments 
(yantras). Therefore Sanskrit astronomical texts describe the 
method of construction and use of several astronomical 
‘nstruments. Brahmagupta devoted the twenty-second chapter 
of his Brahmasphuta-siddhanta (composed in AD 628) to 
‘astruments and named it appropriately as Yantradhyayaa. ° 
stapes 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper. 

CESS = Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit by David Pingree 

DBA = Dhruvabhramadhikara by Padmanabha 

DBAC = Padmanabha’s auto-commentary on Dhruvabhramadhikara. 

1, Nilakantha Somayajin, Jyotirmimamsé, p. 6: yah siddhantah 
darganavisamvadi bhavati so ‘nvesaniyah, quoted in: Subbarayappa & 
Sarma, Indian Astronomy: A Source-Book, p. 7; for similar statements 
by other astronomers, see ibid, pp. 5-8. 

2. Sarma, “Astronomical Instruments in  Brahmagupta’s 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta.” 
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Subsequently several other Siddhantas emulated this practice. 
There are also texts that deal exclusively with astronomical 
instruments. These can be divided into two categories, viz. those 
which describe several instruments, like the Yantraprakaga (AD 
1428) by Ramacandra Vajapeyin of Naimisaranya’ or the 
Yantrasiromani (AD 1615) by Visrama of Jambiisara,’ and those 
which discuss a single instrument, like the Yantraraja or 
Yantrarajagama (AD 1370) on the astrolabe by the Jaina monk 
Mahendra Siri,’ or the Turya-yantra-prakaga (AD 1572) on the sine 
quadrant by Bhidhara of Kampilya.’ 


Among the various astronomical instruments described in 
these Sanskrit texts, the Dhruvabhtama-yantra is an interesting 
multi-purpose instrument. While it is generally difficult to say 
which instrument was invented by whom, we know fortunately 
that this instrument was invented by Padmandabha in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 


1,1 Padmanabha 


Padmanabha wrote three small tracts on the construction 
and use of three different instruments, viz. the Yantrarajadhikara ° 
on the southern astrolabe, the Diksddhana-yantra on an 
instrument of the same name and the Dhruvabhramadhikdara on 
the Dhurvabharma-yantra.° While the southern astrolabe is an 





1. Sarma, “On the Life and Works of Ramacandra Vajapeyin.” 

2. See the note below. 

3. Mahendra Siri, Yantraraja, with the commentary of Malayendu 
Suri, together with the Yantra-siromani of Vigrama, ed. 

Krsnasamkara KeSavarama Raikva, NSP, Bombay 1936. 

4. Available in just two manuscripts, viz. 35097 of the Varanasi 
Sanskrit University and 12828 of the Oriental Institute of Vadodara. 
The latter is incomplete. 

5. For an excellent critical edition, English translation and 
mathematical commentary of this work, see Ohashi, “The Early 
History of the Astrolabe in India.” 

6. About the mutual relationship of these tracts, the manuscript 
tradition is rather confusing. It is not clear whether these are 
independent works or chapters of one or more treatises. While the 
Yantrarajadhikara is described in the colophons as the second 
chapter of the Yantrakiranavali, the Dhruvabhramadhikara, (also 
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unusual variety of astrolabe and the Diksadhana-yantra is a simple 
instrument to determine the cardinal directions, the 
Dhruvabhrama-yantra is a multi-purpose instrument that can be 
used both in the day and at night to measure various parameters. 
Padmanabha wrote commentaries on his Yantrarajadhikara and 
Dhruvabhramadhikara, and also on the Karanakutihala (AD 1183) of 
Bhaskara II. 


We know very little about Padmanabha’'s personal life save 
that his father was born by the grace of the river goddess 
Narmada and was therefore named Narmada.’ This Narmada was 
himself an astronomer and composed the Nabhogasiddhi following 
the Brahmapaksa.*? Padmanabha acknowledges him as_ his 
teacher. Padmanabha’s son Damodara too was an astronomer. He 
is known by three works: a Karana work called Bhatatulya based 
on the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata, another Karana by name 
Saryatulya based on the Saryasiddhanta, and a commentary on the 
Karanaprakasa of Brahmadeva.’ 


In his Dhruvabhramadhikara (verses 21-26), Padmanabha gives 
the meridian altitudes (madhyonnatamSas) of the lunar mansions 
(naksatras) for the terrestrial latitude of 24 degrees. He must, 
therefore, belong to some place in Central India, close to the river 
Narmada. Again, in his Yantrarajadhikara, he gives the precession 
(ayanamsa) for the Saka year 1345 (= AD 1423), which may be the 





known as Dhruvabhramanadhikara), is styled the second chapter of 
the Yantraratnavali. It is not clear if these Yantrakiranavalt and 
Yantraratnavali are one and the same book or two different works. 
Nor do we know whether the third work Diksadhana-yantra is an 
independent work or a chapter of the Yantrakirandvali or of the 
Yantraratnavali. If these are two different texts, the Yantrakiranavalt 
must surely have other chapters besides the first Yantrarajadhikara, 
and the Yantraratnavali should contain at least a first chapter 
besides the second Dhruvabhramadhikara; cf. Ohashi, “The Early 
History of the Astrolabe in India,” p. 217. 

1. DBA 1: $srinarmadanugrahalabdhajanmanah padaravindam janakasya 
sadguroh | 
natva triyamasamaydadibodhakam dhruvabhramam  yantravaram 
bravimy atha || | 

2. CESS, A-3, 171b; A-5, 183a. 

3. CESS, A-3, 100b-101a: A-4, 108a; A-5, 137a. 
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year of composition of this work.’ Padmanabha’s son Damodara 
composed his Saryatulya in Saka 1339 (= AD 1417). Thus both 
Padmanabha and his son must have flourished in the first quarter 
of the fifteenth century somewhere in Central India. 


1.3 The Dhruvabhramadhikara 


The Dhruvabhramadhikara is a small tract of 31 verses in 
different metres, accompanied by an auto-commentary. Because 
this text has not been published so far and is available only in 
manuscript form’ and because the instrument is rather unknown 
but important for the history of astronomical instrumentation, 
we introduce the instrument and its function in the following 
pages largely through select extracts from the 
Dhruvabhramadhikara and its commentary. Since this is a 
technical subject, whenever a technical term is used for the first 
time, its Sanskrit equivalent will be given in parenthesis. 


2.0 The Dhruvabhrama-Yantra 


The Dhurvabhrama-yantra is an oblong (a@yata-caturasra) metal 
plate one side of which is designed as the Dhurvabhrama-yantra 
and the reverse side as a sine quadrant (Turya- or Turiya-yanta). 
The Dhurvabhrama-yantra proper is a kind of nocturnal, i.e. an 
instrument to be employed at night. Its construction is based on 
the apparent diurnal rotation of the stellar sphere around the 
celestial poles. In his commentary, Padmanabha explains the 
diurnal rotation thus: | 


“At the beginning of the creation, the resplendent 
Brahma arranged two stars as the celestial poles at 


eee——“—s—s—sSSOSS 


1. Ohashi, “The Early History of the Astrolabe in India,” p. 217, 249. 

2. David Pingree’s Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit lists some 
Seventy manuscripts; cf. CESS, A-4, 170a-172a; A-5, 205b. I have 
Prepared a working edition of the Dhruvabhramadhikdra together 
With Padmanabha’s own commentary on the basis of eight 
manuscripts. The citations in this paper are from this edition. 

For a description of the instrument, see Garrett & Guleri, The Jaipur 
Observatory and its Builder, pp. 62-64, pl. X; Ohashi, “History of 
Astronomical Instruments of Delhi Sultanate and Mughal India,” p- 
167; Sarma, “Indian Astronomical and Time-Measuring Instruments 
: A Catalogue in Preparation,” pp. 517-518. 
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the end of the southern and northern directions so 
that the stellar sphere (bhacakra) can properly 
revolve in the sky towards the west, without any 
support but impelled by the Pravaha wind. These 
two stars were designated as the celestial poles. 
That which is the southern [Pole] Star is situated 
below the horizon at the degrees of the local 
latitude (palamsa). The northern Pole Star lies 
above the horizon at the degrees of the local 
latitude. Around the latter is seen a fish-shaped 
constellation consisting of twelve stars. This is 
designated as the Polar Fish (dhruva-matsya). Two 
bright stars are visible at its mouth and tail. Of 
these, the one at the mouth lies at an interval of 
three degrees (bhaga) from the [actual] Pole Star 
and the one at the tail lies at thirteen degrees. The 
two are separated from one another by sixteen 


degrees.” 


The star at the mouth of the fish is Polaris (a Ursae Minoris) 
and the one at the tail end is called Markati in Sanskrit (6 Ursae 


Minoris or Kochab). If these two were joined bya straight line, 
this line would rotate like the hand of a clock and make a full 


circle in asidereal day of 23 hours and 56 minutes. 


of the Dhruva-matsya is known to earlier 


The rotation 
akes a brief reference to it 


astronomers as well. Brahmagupta m 


ee 
1. DBAC 11: purvam srstyadau éribrahmanakasa adhararahitasya 

pravahanilaksiptasya bhacakrasya samicinapascimabhimukha- 
paribhramanaya daksinottarayoh prantasthite dve tarake dhruvatve 
niyukte | tayor ubhayor dhruva-samjna krta | ya daksina tara sa tu 
palamSaih_ ksitijad adhasthad vartate | ya tuttara tara sa palamsaih 
ksitiia@d | uparito — varivarti | tatparito  dvadasatarakabhir 
matsyakaramandalam upalaksyate | tasya dhruvamatsya-samjna vihita | 
tanmukhe pucche sthiile tarake dve drsyete | tayor madhye ya mukhastha 
sa dhruvatarayas tribhir amsair antarita | ya pucchastha sa@ tu 
trayodasabhir amsair antarita vartate | ubhe parasparam 
sodasabhagantarite stah | 
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in his Brahmasphuta-siddhanta.’ Bhaskara II, in his Vasanabhasya 
commentary on his Siddhantasiromani, speaks of the daily rotation 
of the Dhruva-matsya in somewhat greater detail: 


“When the Sun is situated in the lunar mansion 
Bharani, then at the time of his setting, the Polar 
Fish becomes horizontal. The star at its mouth will 
be in the west and the star at the tail in the east. It 
means that the Sun would be in line with the star 
at the mouth. At the end of the night, the star at 
the mouth reverses its position and comes to the 
east and the star in the tail goes to the west. Then 
will be seen the rise of the Sun who is again in line 
with the star at the mouth.’ 


The Dhruva-matsya is a constellation of twelve stars. Of these 
the stars at the mouth and tail of the fish figure are a and £ in the 
constellation Ursa Minor. The remaining ten stars should include 
some of the stars in Ursa Minor. But no Sanskrit text seems to 
have described this constellation in detail.” 


To come back to the Dhruvabhrama-yantra, Padmanabha lays 
strong emphasis, at the beginning and at the end of his work, on 
the fact that, while other instruments make use of the Sun or of 





1. Brahmasphuta-siddhanta 11.3: 
bhani catusparicasad dvau dvav arkaindavo jinoktam yat | 
dhruvamatsyasyavarto bhavati yato "hn tatas tad asat I| 

2. Bhaskara, Siddhantagiromani, Goladhyaya, Bhuvanakoga 10, 
Vasanabhdsya : yada bharanistho ravir bhavati tada tasyastamayakale 
dhravamatsyas tiryakstho bhavati | tasya mukhatara pascimatah | 
pucchatara parvatah | tada mukhatardsatre ravir ity arthah | 
atha nisavasane mukhatara parivartya purvato yati | 
pucchatard pascimato yati | tato mukhatardsiitra-gatasyaivarkasyodayo 
drsyate | 

3. The Puranas mention a constellation called Sigumara or Simsumara 
which is said to be a representation of Visnu. Thus Medinikoga (p. 
144, verse 199): sigumaro ‘mbusambhatajantau taratmakdcyute. The 
Star Dhruva is said to be at the tail of this constellation, whereas in 
the Dhruvamatsya, it is close to the mouth of the fish figure: cf. 
Visnupurdna 2.9.5: 
uttanapadaputras tu tam aradhya jagatpatim | 
Sa tarasisumarasya dhruvah pucche vyavasthitah || 
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other fixed stars, this is the only instrument which makes use of 
the Pole Star and that it is a multi-purpose instrument. Thus he 
states at the beginning of the work: 


“al] the instruments measure time etc. according 
to the Sun or according to the fixed stars. This one, 
however, shows time according to the celestial 
Pole. Therefore it is called the best of the 
‘nstruments. ... Apart from the time of the night, it 
also indicates the ascendant (lagna), other 
astrological houses (bhava), and the results in time 
(kalaphala) (oblique ascensions) related to these. 
The time of the night etc. are found by observing 
the Polar Fish (dhruva-matsya). Therefore the name 
phruvabhrama is appropriate.” 


Again at the end of the work, he repeats that such an 
instrument based on the Pole has never been mentioned 


previously by any astronomer: 


“(others] taught previously how to measure time 
from the stars, but none [has taught how to find 
rime] from the Pole star. Therefore, out of 
intellectual curiosity (kautuka), this has been done 
[by me].”” 

This implies that this instrument was invented by 
Padmanabha himself. This is very unusual because Sanskrit 
éastra-karas do not usually claim originality. They never say that 
certain inventions or discoveries are made by them; they would 
rather say that these are derived from the writings of the past 
masters (piurvdcaryas), if not from divine sages (rsis). Even the 
great Bhaskara does not claim originality for the Phalaka-yantra 


st ecumenism ct 

1. DBAC 1:sarvani yantrani siryavasan naksatravasad eva kalady-avayava- 
bodhakani /idam prthag dhruvavasat kalavabodhakam / tasmad 
yantravaram ity uktam |... triyamasamayadibodhakam .... adigabdal 
lagnadibhavas tatsambandhini kalaphalany api bodhayati | anena 
yantrena ratreh samaydadijnanam dhruvamatsydalokanad evotpadyata ity 
ato dhruvabhramam nama suyuktam | 

2. The final verse, i.e. DBA 31: 
naksatrat samayajfidnam tamisrayah puroditam / 
dhruvat kenapi na proktam tad etat kautukat krtam // 
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which he was the first to describe,’ nor does Ganeéa Daivajfia for 


the Sudhirafijana-yantra which had not been mentioned before 
him. 


2.1 Construction of the Dhruvabhrama-yantra 


The Dhruvabhrama-yantra consists of an oblong (ayata- 
caturasra)* plate with a narrow horizontal slit close to an 
parallel to one of the shorter Sides, say at the top. Below the slit 
are drawn eight concentric circles, producing seven annuli or 
rings (kosthakas), These annuli contain different scales and the 
legends per taining thereto (see F igure 1). Padmanabha numbers 
» Counting them from the outside. 
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Ukala. Dhruvabhrama-yantra, made for Yado Joshi, r esident “ 
grama (Akola). latitude 20 degrees, Front view. Raja D1? 
Kelkar Museum, Pune. 
L, 5S Inta<i * 
Sb siromany, Goladhyaya, Yantradhyaya, verses 16-22. or 
: Padmanabhes | Sarma, Indian Astronomy: A Source-Book, PP: Sk the 
aKes this ©CCasion to Sive a learned discours¢ tary 


Classificat; 
This as of the quadrilaterals (caturasra) in his comme? 
€ bead ge, which 'S Ol interest for the history of geometry, (es 
Uced with a translation in the A endix. Comme? 
On Sanskrit as © App | 


qin 
tronomica] an often cont 
such valuable digression. d mathematical texts 
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The outermost or the first annulus (prathama-kosthaka) 
contains a scale of ghatis which are the standard units of time (= 
24 minutes) in traditional India. The scale is divided into 60 equal 
Parts to represent 60 ghatis in a day and night (ahoratra). These 
ghatis are numbered in the following manner. At the topmost 
Point of the circle, i.e. where it is closest to the horizontal slit, is 
Marked the commencement of the 22nd ghati.' For the sake of 
reference, if we divide the circle into 360 degrees from the 
topmost point where the 22nd ghati commences, and number the 
degrees serially clockwise, then the ghati scale and all other scales 


Would commence from 234 degrees. The remaining six annuli are 
calibrated as follows: 


ya 





The names of the 27 naksatras (as related to the signs in the 
“ext annulus) and their meridian altitudes which are 


Provided in verses 21-26, after correcting these for precession 
(dyana-d kkarman). 


Zodiac Signs (rasi) at the equator, ie. 12 divisions in 
“cordance with the rising times of the signs on the equator, 


Le, their right — ascensions (svasvaghati-pramanena 
Mraksodayena): each division is sub-divided into 30 degrees 
Numbered 


accordingly, 


The "ames of these signs. 


The "ames of the 27 naksatras (as related to the signs in the 


Coren ulus) and their true longitudes (sphuta), after 
Tecting them for the observer’s latitude (aksa-drkkarman). 
Si | 
‘Shs at the observer's latitude, i.e., 12 divisions in accordance 
With the ? 


rising times of the signs at the observer’s terrestrial 


DBA 4: 


he osthabahvardhagavrttanemyam 

chy tatas cakrtinadikatah | 

Viti Samah sastir athadito ho 

ake 2” arale prathame cq kosthe || | | 
‘ark on the circumference of the [first] circle where it 


Louch 
(hosting) the middle of the side of the slit. In the first annulus 


CiVision » Ween the [first and the second] circles, make sixty equal 
<tartin ‘J and ny 


t mber them from the [above-mentioned] —_ 
"eteafien fra g"ati twenty-two, and [going up to sixty, an 


) One [to Cwenty-one].” 


t% 
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latitude, ie. oblique ascensions (svadesiyah  [rasayah ] 
svasvaghatibhir ankyah); each division is sub-divided into 30 
degrees and numbered accordingly. 


7. The names of these signs. 
2.2 The Index 


Loosely pivoted at the centre of these concentric circular 
scales is a metal index with four beaks (caficu) or pointers which 
project into the four cardinal directions. These pointers should 
be at right angles to one another and of unequal length. The 
eastern pointer, which is the shortest, should reach up to the 
sixth annulus to point the degree of the zodiac sign rising at the 
observer’s latitude (yatha prak-caficukagram nijabhodaya-nijarasisu 
praptam bhavati). The northern pointer is of middle length and 
reaches the third annulus to point the signs rising at the equator 
(madhya-caticukagram nirakse prapnoti). The western pointer is the 
longest to reach the outermost annulus containing the ghati 
divisions (pascima-caficukagram ghativrtte prapnoti). The southern- 
most projection is actually not a pointer but the plumb. Either a 
plumb should be suspended from this projection, or it should be 
made considerably heavier than the others, so that it always 
points downwards and gives a vertical reference.’ 


2.3 The Method of Observation 


Padmanabha explains how this instrument is to be used at 
night: 


“When the instrument is held in both hands like a 
mirror [in a vertical plane] so that these two stars 
situated at the mouth and the tail of the Polar Fish 
become visible at the same time through the slit 
meant for sighting, the disc pivoted at the pin in 
the centre is pulled downwards by the plumb into 
[a vertical] position and the tip of its eastern 
a 
1. Padmanabha tartly remarks that it is not necessary to specify the 
lengths of these pointers because the limits up to which circle the 
pointers should reach have been given: caficukagrandm avadher 
niyamatvat tesam pramadnam anuktam apy uktameva bhavati, 
“Although the lengths of the pointers are not specified, they are 
implied because the limits of their tips are fixed.” 
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pointer touches whichever subdivision (avayava) of 
whichever sign in its oblique ascension, that sign 
together with that subdivision will be the 
ascendant for that moment (savayavam 
istakalalagnam). It should be known that this 
ascendant is with precession (sayanamsam).”” 


Thus, when the two stars a Ursae Minoris and 8 Ursae 
Minoris are sighted through the slit, the eastern pointer will 
indicate that point of a zodiac sign which is rising in the east at 
that moment. This is the ascendant for that moment (istalagna). 
The point at which the western pointer touches the ghatt circle is 
called “point of observation” (vedha-cihna). Let us call it A. Now 
find out the solar longitude for that moment from an almanac 
Place the tip of the eastern pointer at the solar 
longitude with precession plus six signs (sa-calana-lava-sad-bha). 
Note where the western pointer is situated now. [That point will 
‘ndicate the time of the previous sunset]. Let us call it C. The 
distance CA equals the number of ghatis elapsed (gata-ghatikds) in 
the night from the previous sunset up to the time of observation. 
On the other hand, if the tip of the eastern pointer is placed just 
at the solar longitude with precession (i.e. without adding 6 
hen the corresponding western point will indicate the 
time of the next sunrise. Let it be B. Then the distance AB is 
tantamount to the number of ghatis to come in the night from the 
time of observation up to the sunrise (esya-ghatikds).* Then the 
time of observation is CA ghatis after the previous sunset and AB 


(paricanga). 


signs), t 


ee 
1. DBAC 9-10: te dhruvatimimukhapucchadhisthite tarake 


vedhasusiramadhye yugapad avrajatas tatha yantre karabhyam 
adargavad dhrte sati tatkendrakilasthasya lambakrsyamana- cakrasya 
purvacaricukagram svadesiyodaye yasmin rdasyavayave lagati tat 
savayavam istakalalagnam bhavati |... tat sayanamsam iti jheyam | 

2. DBAC 11-13: evam ca sati pascimacancukagre nadyam cihnam kuryat | 
tad vedhasamjfiam cihnam  bhavati |... — svadesiyodayesu 
sayanasadbharkam upalikhya_ tatropari  prakcaricukagram nidhaya 
pascimacanicukagrasthanadikavayavacihnat praksadhitavedhacihnam 
yavad ratrer gataghatikah syuh | ced yadi sdyanarkasyaiva cihnopari 
prakcaficukagram kriyate tadapara-cancukagra-sthanadicihnam yavad 
vedhacihnad esyaghatikah syuh | ) 
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he night 
ghatis before the next sunrise, the total duration of t g 
being CB ghatis. 


ion are 
While the ascendant and the sidereal time of ee aod von 
determined thus with the help of the eastern o naam 
pointers, the point at which the middle pointer touc a atantlal 
of the risings at the equator (vy-aksodaya), is the ng Pic 
(madhyama lagna) with precession (sdyana). —s ur palit 
culmination (viyad-lagna) and the ascendant (udaya- agna), 
astrological houses (bhavas) can be determined easily 


i ) elve 

In horoscopy (hordsastra), the zodiac is divided oo ais) 

houses (bhdvas) which are different from the twelve 1 points 
The twelve houses are divided on the basis of four key 


| 
he loca 
where the ecliptic intersects the local horizon and t 
meridian. These are as follows: 


1. “Ascendant” 


f the 
(lagna, udaya-lagna), i.e. the degree 0 
ecliptic whic 


his on the eastern horizon: 


‘ea, the 
= i.e. 
2. “lower mid-heaven” (patala, caturtha-bhava), nei 
degree of the ecliptic which is on the lower me 
3. “Descendant” 


_ : degree 
(asta-lagna, saptama-bhava), Le. the 
€ ecliptic which is on the western horizon; 


hyama 
4. “Culmination” oy “mid-heaven” (khamadhya, co : the 
agna, viyad-lagna, dasama-bhava), i.e. the degr 
ecliptic which is on the upper meridian. 


ama 
Of these the ascendant (lagna) and the descendant a oP 
ava) are diametrically Opposite, ie. at 180 degrees he ower 
another: so also the culmination (dasama-bhava) and t 
mid-heaven (caturtha-bhava), 


| Thus the Dhruvabhrama 
with which the Siderea] 


of th 


. ument 
‘yantra is a multipurpose a . 

time, ascendant (lagna) ment . 
culmination (dasama-bhava) can be found for any m0 inati 
night. Furthermore. from the ascendant and the culm 


-bhava 4 
the other two astrological bhavas, namely the saptama bh 
the caturthg- h 


ting 
hava, can easily be found out by local 
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diametrically Opposite points on the corresponding circular 
Scales of the Dhruvabhrama-yantra.' 


3.0 Sine Quadrant on the Reverse Side 


The Dhruvabhrama-yantra which we have described can be 
used only at night. Padmanabha desires that it can be used also 
In the daytime and prescribes that the reverse side of the oblong 
plate is fashioned as a sine quadrant (Turiya-yantra) (see Figure 2), 
The simple quadrant with a graduated arc was known in India at 
“ast from the time of Brahmagupta. The sine quadrant, however, 
Was invented at Baghdad in the ninth century. Later on It wade 
Corporated into the astrolabe. Along with the astrolabe, it must 

“ve reached India in the early centuries of the second 
;..crnium of the Christian Era. Padmanabha is the first one to 
“Scribe it in Sanskrit. Later on it was discussed in several 
Sti texts; there were also exclusive Sanskrit texts like 


2 ii Purya-yantraprakasa which has been mentioned at the 
Sinning of this paper. 


the sine quadrant, the radial edges are divided 
rody ly and parallels are drawn from these roe pa 
are -© 4 grid of sines and cosines of the angles marke a 
into "Sles measured on the arc can be graphically par pee 
S€Ve . “Srresponding sines and cosines on the grid and tt 
qu _ trigonometric roblems can be solved with the sine 
adrant, P 


Sut 7 ; ; rin 
time, Thy anabha uses the sine quadrant just for measuring 


“cord; ‘ Is the method of construction of the sine quadrant 
In to Padmanabha: 


ar nm reverse side of the instrument, from ar 
with above Libra draw a quarter circle SN edira a 
Squ | Tadius slightly less [than the side . : 
thi me from the side containing the aperture, ra 
irty sines at equal intervals like dangling strings. 


I, 


2, the ic *“Strolabe also these four points can be directly nang fro 
| AE Sarr when once the rete is correctly set for the moment. 


r op : | nd Eatant 
Sp ecimen. _ Sine Quadrant in India: Sanskrit Texts 4 
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Figure 2: Dhruvabhrama-yantra, made for Yado Joshi, resident of 
Ukala-grama (Akola), latitude 20 degrees, Reverse side, 
with the sine quadrant. 
Raja Dinkar Kelkar Museum, Pune. 


“Below the centre, starting from the foot of the 
corner (kona-pada), mark ninety equal degrees on 
the rim of the quadrant and number them. Having 
attached an index (patti) marked in thirty units, 
together with a plumb line (lambasiitra) at the apex 
of the quadrant, affix two sighting vanes (kila) with 
holes at the two ends of the edge [of the 
instrument] on the side of the slit.” 


ee ne ee 
1. DBA 14-16ab: 
kadtinadosnd vanigardhvakonato yantranyaparsve vrtituryam 
alikhet | 
tadrandhrabahoh khagunonmitajyakas tulyantaralaé ca 
vilambasitravat || 
kendrad adhah konapadac ca nemyam ankyah samah khankalavas tu 
sdnkah | | 
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That is, from one of the radial edges thirty lines are drawn 
parallel to the other radial edge. The arc of the quadrant is 
graduated into 90 degrees. At the apex of the quadrant, an index 
is pivoted, which is marked with 30 divisions, and also a plumb 
line. Furthermore, two sighting vanes with holes are attached to 
one of the sides of the quadrant. 


Holding the sine quadrant in a vertical plane, one observes 
the Sun or the stars through the two sights by tilting the 
quadrant appropriately. Where the plumb line touches the 
graduated arc is the altitude of the object sighted. With the help 
of the index and the parallel lines drawn on the quadrant, time 
can be measured in the daytime by sighting the Sun and at night 
by sighting a star whose meridian altitude is known. For this 
purpose, Padmanabha gives the meridian altitudes of the 28 lunar 
mansions which are valid for the latitude of 24 degrees. For those 
who live at other geographical latitudes, Padmanabha also 
teaches how to convert the given meridian altitudes for other 
latitudes (verse 27). 


In the case of the Dhruvabhrama-yantra, it may be recalled 
that some of the circular scales are related to the oblique 
ascensions which pertain to a specific latitude. Therefore, it 
cannot be used at other latitudes, while the sine quadrant can be 
used at all latitudes. Padmanabha also teaches how to obtain 
time at one’s own latitude with a Dhruvabhrama-yantra made for 
another latitude (verse 28). 


4,0 Popularity of the Dhruvabhrama-yantra 


When one studies Sanskrit texts on astronomical 
instruments, a question that arises naturally is whether any of 
these instruments have actually been constructed and made use 
of in observation. In Europe, such pre-modern instruments are 
carefully preserved and studied, because these extant specimens 
of astronomical instruments are, like the literary documents, 
important sources for the history of science and technology. 


tatturyakendre viniyojya pattim trimsatpadankam sahalambasitram || 
randhrordhvabahupari kilayugmam sarandhrakam prantagatam 
vidadhyat | 
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Since nobody has so far documented Indian astronomical 
instruments in this manner, I began to make a systematic study 
of these instruments some years ago. Like Indian manuscripts, 
paintings, sculpture and other artifacts, several pre-modern 
astronomical instruments also were taken to various European 
museums during the colonial period. Fortunately, in these 
foreign museums Indian objects are more carefully preserved 
than they are in India. It is also much easier for scholars to get 
access to these objects for study than is the case in India, 
provided of course they can reach these countries. I have so far 
located and studied about 450 Indian astronomical instruments 
which are preserved in about 100 museums and private 
collections in India, Europe and the USA. These will be described 
with full technical details in my Descriptive Catalogue of Indian 


Astronomical and Time Measuring Instruments which is under 
preparation, 


Of the Dhruvabhrama-yantra, | found some twenty specimens 
in different collections. In these specimens, there is much 
variation in the outer form of the plate, in the design of the four- 
armed index and also in the configuration of the concentric 
scales. Though all the surviving specimens of the Dhruvabhrama- 
yantra belong to the nineteenth century, the wide variety in the 
Style of execution, in the specification of the scales, and the 
wide Seographical distribution indicate the popularity of the 
instrument which may be true in the earlier centuries as well. 


Padmanabha, as we saw, prescribed an oblong plate for the 
instrument, A majority of the extant specimens have oblong 
plates, A finely made example is at the Raja Dinkar Kelkar 
Museum, Pune (Acc. No. KM 31-13). The plate measures 104 x 112 
mm. On the front side (see Figure 1) is the Dhruvabhrama-yantra 
with a horizontal slit at the top, below which are seven 
concentric scales, At the centre is pivoted a beautifully crafted 
four-armed index. In the middle of the index is engraved a lotus 
with eight petals in each of the four layers, The shortest arm, on 
which a face js engraved, has a hole at the bottom for suspending 
the weight which keeps it in a vertical position always. On the 
reverse side (see Figure 2) is the sine quadrant (Turiya-yantra), 
where 24 vertical lines are drawn (instead of 30) which are partly 
obliterated. There is a degree scale on the arc. Beyond the arc is 
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the elegant outline of an eight-petalled lotus which matches with 
the lotus on the observe side. Originally there was an index, but it 
is now lost. The copper pin which held the index can be seen at 
the apex of the quadrant. 


Fortunately there are some important inscriptions on this 
instrument which tell where and for whom this instrument was 
made. On the front, above the horizontal slit, is engraved aksabha 
4/20. To the left of the slit is engraved pa lamsa 20. This means 
that this Dhruvabhrama-yantra was prepared for the latitude of 20 
degrees where the equinoctial shadow (aksabha), that is the 
shadow thrown by a gnomon of 12 arigulas at equinoxes Measures 
4 angulas and 20 vyarigulas. On the reverse side, above the 
horizontal slit, is engraved ukala-grama-sthita yado josi, Yado 
Joshi, resident of Ukala village.” Yado Joshi must be the 
astronomer for whom this instrument was made. It is very likely 
that Ukala, his place of residence, is the same as the modern 
Akola which lies roughly on the latitude of 20 degrees (lat. 20° 42 
N, long. 77° 02’ E). However, there is no inscription stating when 


it was made and by whom. 
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Figure 3: Dhruvabhrama-yantra 
made by Soni Morarji for Pandya Premaji 
in 1815 at Bhuj, latitude 22°30’. 
Paris Observatory. 
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While a majority of the Dhruvabhrama-yantras have the 
oblong shape, there are some in the shape of a quarter circle, 
imitating the outline of the quadrant engraved on the reverse. 
For example, there are two nearly identical specimens in quarter 
circle format. One of these is now preserved in the Museum of the 
History of Science at Oxford. The other is with the Paris 
Observatory’ (Figure 3). There are inscriptions stating that a 
goldsmith named Morarji made these for an astronomer called 
Pandya Premaji, on Samvat 1872 (elapsed) Saka 1738 (current) 
Jyaistha vadi 11 (= Friday, 2 June 1815). The instrument was 


calibrated for the city of Bhuj, in Gujarat, situated on the latitude 
of 22 degrees and 30 minutes. 
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Figure 4: Dhruvabhrama-yantra, anonymous, not dated. Obverse. 


Shri Sanjay Sharma Memorial Museum, Jaipur. 





1. On this specimen, cf. Verdet. 
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format, there are also 


Besides the oblong and quarter circle 
The Sanjay Sharma 


specimens engraved on circular plates. . 
Memorial Museum, Jaipur, has two such specimens, one of which 
is illustrated here (Figure 4), It has a diameter of 242 mm. The 
index is rather large, in the form of a stepped UP rectangle, with 
pointed tips in the four cardinal directions. ON” the three arms 
are written, in careless script, the elements to be indicated by 
each arm. Thus the arms indicate, for any moment of the night, 
the culmination (dasama-bhava), the ascendant (lagna) and the 
sidereal time in ghatis respectively. To the southern arm are 
attached two formed strips of metal, with large slits in the 
middle. The two strips are joined by a hinge So that the second 
one can be folded back when not in use or stretched out when in 
use. These two strips weight the southern point and pull it 


downwards. 


Likewise, there is much variation in the configuration of the 
circular scales. Of the seven scales prescribed by Padmanabha, 
three are essential, viz. the ghati scale, the scale of right 
ascensions and that of the oblique ascensions. Often the 
instrument makers leave out the scales with naksatras. In one 
specimen at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, the scale of 
the right ascensions is left out, so also the middle pointer in the 
index. Consequently, this specimen is designed to measure just 
the sidereal time and the ascendant. 


As regards the four-armed index, each instrument maker 
usesd his own imagination and created highly interesting 


designs, as can be seen in Figures 1, 3 and 4. 


Padmanabha prescribes a sine quadrant for the reverse side. 
But several specimens contain horary quadrants to measure time 
directly on separate scales for each season. The sine quadrant is 
more sophisticated but the horary quadrant is more practical. 


The Dhruvbhrama-yantra attracted the attention also of some 
Muslim astronomers who are familiar with the elements of 
Sanskrit astronomy. They produced similar instruments with 
Persian legends and numerals. They called this instrument with 
the Persian name Shabnumd-wa-Rijnumda, which means “night- 
indicator and day-indicator”, because the observe side of the 
Dhruvabhrama-yantra is the “night-indicator” and the reverse side 
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is the “day-indicator”. We do not know who made such 
instruments first and when. All that we know are two specimens 
of this Persian version. One, made by Nasir al-Din Husayn in 1803 
‘s with the Khuda Bakhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna.’ The 
other, made by Mirza Afdal ‘Ali ‘Amil, is in the Rampur Raze 
Library.’ This one is not dated, but must have been made in the 


nineteenth century, like many surviving specimens of the 
Dhruvabhrama-yantra. 


Appendix 
Classification of the Quadrilaterals 


DBAC 2: ayatasabdena kim ucyate | caturasranam eko bheda 
ayatam | purvais caturasram satprakaram uktam | tad yatha 
prathamam samacaturasram “dvitiyam dyatam irtiya 
vipdmacaturasram | tad api caturdha | <amanalambam 
asamamanalambam tulyakarnam atulyakarnam ceti | &54 
caturnam madhye mukhyau dvau bhedau | rulyatulyakarna” 
samalambam asamalambam ceti dvau bhedau eval! 
catusprakaram caturasram uktam | etad uktam bhavatt 
sarvesam bhujanam dairghyasamatve karnayoh samatve 4 ya 
a oe utpadyate tat samacaturasram ucyate ubhay’ 
amy _— hujayor dairghyasamatve karnayoht samatve 4 Z i 
oars e tad dyatacaturasram | bhujanam asamatve arn ca 
sama e lambayoh samatve yad utpadyate sgt 
sananavambavigamacaturasram | bhujanam x 
vis itd lambayor asamatve yad ulpa yate ary 
samacaturasram ity ucyate | tatah parvacn 


caturbhujasya ksetraph spake 
uktam |tad yatha} alam prthak prthak catusP 


samasrutau tulyacaturbhuje ca 
tathayate tadbhujakotighatah | 


rts 

1. For ad ee a grief 

inirothetion be ae ef this instrament see SO"... chuda 
Bakhsh Lik o the Astronomical Instruments preserv® 

2. lorary, Patna.” ict! 


For a d ag O 
Rdicwmnniis teats of this specimen, see Sarma, Astron 
in the Rampur Raza Library, pp. 88. 


we 
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caturbhuje ‘nyatra samanalambe 
lambena nighnam kumukhaikyakhandam | 


atulyalambe bhujayogakhandam 
bhujonitam radvadhavargamilam | 


dvitrani khandani vidhaya yad va 
tesam phalaikyam bhavati sphutam hi | 


sarvasamanam iti tac caturdha 
ksetram pradistam trividham hi kaiscit | 


ity atrayatam uktam | 


we. a oblong (ayata)? lt is variety al ae 
ancients, ° nih varieties of quadrilaterals were ™ . Ye 
oblon (a The first is the square (sama-caturasra), t e secon 
catur gp and the third the uneven quadritatera ‘me 
(samanal The last one is again fourfold: having equa a ; : ; 
with ¢ amba) and having uneven altitudes (asamana-‘am : 
Webel. diagonals (tulya-karna) and with unequal a S 
With e eee Of these four, there are two main varietles: t 
om er altitudes and those without, the diagonals being equa 
In a Thus the quadrilateral is said to have four varieties. 
bhavati) + the following needs to be stated (etad _ 
Sides jg . e quadrilateral, produced when the length of all “v 
Square = and that of the [two] diagonals 1s equal, is calle os 
“neths 9 “elena That which 1s produced when = 
© diagon 7 two pairs of opposite sides are equal and when ne 
rasre) ~“ S are also equal is called the oblong rectangle oe 
7equal but hen the sides are unequal and the diagonals are ais© 
Samgnalam the altitudes are equal, the figure is called red 
tere. ee when the sides are a o 
Th, Uced js ba the altitudes are also unequal, the wee 
W “Tefore th alled an uneven quadrilateral (visama-ca “1 
° taught ; a (ksetraphala) of the quadrilateral (catur yy) 
“1 n four different ways by the past masters thus: 
and nN the case 


\ | 

hy ‘ fou id fan oblong in which the diagonals are equa 

: Ja) an — re equal, [the area is| the product of the base 
= 


; Is 
Te the ac, Perpendicular (koti). In other quadrilateral» 
“titudes (lamba) are equal, [the area is| the product 0 
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the altitude and half the sum of the base and the face (ku- 
mukhaikya-khanda). 


“when the altitudes are [also] unequal, [the area is] the 
square-root of the product of half the sum of [all fours] sides 
diminished [severally] by [each] side. Alternatively, make two or 
three [triangular] segments; the sum of their areas will clearly 
become [the area] of [quadrilaterals in which] all [the elements] 
are unequal (sarva-asama). Thus the area is stated to be fourfold, 
or threefold according to some [authorities].” 


Thus the oblong (ayata) has been explained. 
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Varictat «= fe, «= Fear yTeTeEM: . appanetta- 
Terratararea ad utara ufcoraTaeara raha 
fate unde-aeteaematerat wed, 9 
Wdattaaod Fraarat 


artaud 

Many are those who view the French poet — nce on 
(1896-1948) as the twentieth century’s most radica eel and its 
the Western stage. In Le théatre et son double (The T oo redefine 
Double), the most famous of his writings, he array. A 
the nature and the purpose of drama, what tne hake the! 
reaction of audiences should be — an experience aa . d 
certainty of everyday existence — and how ac ion of the 
approach their work. Peter Brook (whose par” : u Nord, 
Mahabharata was staged in the Théatre des Bout ae i, 
located in the heart of the Indian quarter of Paris), Gro eo 
Polish director, the Royal Shakespeare Company | in colles® 
others have used Artaud’s theories in their work, and ! 
of drama, everywhere, Artaud is obligatory reading. 


uel 

The author of The Theatre of Cruelty * has met a pot a . 
Indeed, Antonin Artaud was an exceptionally gifte ortraits : 
a playwright, a drawer of talent, whose self-p 
strik 


ingly powerful, and most of all a man 0 
Successive] 


y associated with the symbolist Lugne te ae? ita 
the Théatre de Euvre, with Charles Dullin, W udm! d 
founded the Théatre de l’Atelier, and with Georges  unded iad 
Pitoéff, at the Comédie des Champs-Elysées, Artau ° 


destiny’ 
et; 


director 


pict”: 
coe at WO. ft 
L. iy Artaud S wake, Grotowski staged Sakuntala (1960), alt poate te 
Showing to West the stereotyped image of Easter" 
generally builds. 


One of the essays of The Theatre and its Double. 
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directed in 1926-28 the Théatre Alfred Jarry (after the name of 
the founder of the Absurd Theatre). To the activities of theatre 
director and playwright (his adaptation of Shelley's The Cenct 
premiered in 1935), Artaud adds those of theoretician (The — 
and its Double) and of actor in theatre and movies: notably, e 
appeared, in 1927, as Marat in Abel Gance’s ‘epic film’, — 
in 1928, in Carl Theodor Dreyer’s The Passion of Joan of Arc, int ie 
role of the monk Massieu, and, in 1935, in Gance s Lucrece wi 
as Savonarole, the vehement and doomed prophet — all ‘ignite 
roles. Although Simone Breton describes him as an -~ 
beautiful as a wave, moving as a catastrophe , he was also 
harshly criticised for the excesses of his acting, what was seen as 
the ‘suracuité de son interprétation . 


Yet, in spite of so many talents, OF, perhaps; — : 
them, Artaud suffered from nervous troubles, that 1s to 9 ion 
’ bordering on insanity, which varied in degree an aha 
rT see his life, taking him from asy lum to asylum, © 

a 


Ce Although he associated for some time with a ee, 
son S surrealist movement, he was too on “ ting link 
eee linked with any school of thought. His on'y = — Se 
end with symbolist theatre (which appeared in ae rity with 
. dia € nineteenth century). In the light of my —. OF olist 
Selo ‘nd Western aesthetics, it appears to me - thetics O 
dia © Shares more than one feature with the aes bolist 
‘drama, although neither the theoreticians of the sym te 
“Ment nor Artaud were aware of it. It may be noter, 


leVe 
t nN h f ; ch d idea 
ir 6 e alc an 
yl thei searc OF a 2 nuine, ar 


In 


r 
Gram theless, tha 


in their 
"eberton, € Symbolists included an Indian drama <s i 
Weste tthe Mrcchakatika, the best-known Indian play, 
Minds, after Sakuntala.’ 


n | . 

etl Nipse Artaud attended a performance of Balinese ~— 

” Arta “tls at the occasion of the Colonial seen id Ys 
» aN aesthetic shock, from which proceett 

l, 


OES in Henri 
0 ir One Breton to Denise Naville, dated 3rd october 1924, 1 
Po, ‘YmMbo _ Preton, le grand indésirable, Paris: Fayard, 2009: _— agit 
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reflexion on theatre. In fact, his article entitled ‘Sur le théAtre 
balinais’ (‘On the Balinese Theatre’) is the first of all the essays 
which Artaud will later publish under the title of The Theatre and 
its Double, his magnum opus, in 1938.’ 


Thus, it can be said that Balinese theatre has been the 
catalyst of Artaud’s thinking on theatre. Artaud pays a vibrant 
homage to the performance: 


The first Balinese theatre presentation derives from dance, 
singing, mime and music — but extraordinarily little from 
psychological theatre such as we understand it in Europe, re- 
establishing theatre, from a hallucinatory and fearful angle, ona 
purely independent, creative level. 


Even though Artaud’s text, which is as much a poem as a 
manifesto, reiterates his condemnation of contemporary Western 
theatre as verbal (i.e. verbose) and psychological (what Peter 
Brook will later call the ‘deadly theatre’), yet, the emphasis is put 
on what had struck Artaud as corresponding to his own vision of 
‘real’ theatre: 1) the idea of a pure theatre in which staging is 
preeminent; 2) the creation of a new physical language based on 
‘signs’: the actors being no longer thought of as verbal 
articulators but as ‘spiritual signs’ and ‘living hieroglyphs’; 3) a 
mental alchemy transforming a state of mind into an abstract 
gesture; 4) the spontaneous improvisation replaced by a 
mathematical precision extremely controled and extremely 
ancient; 5) the requirement of extreme convention; 6) a theatre 


both popular and spiritual, akin to ritual; 7) the need of total 
theatre. 


1. It contains: 1) ‘Le Théatre et la peste’ (‘Theatre and the Plague’) 1933; 2) ‘La 
Mise en scene et la métaphysique’ (‘Production and Metaphysics’) : 
December 1931; 3) ‘Le Théatre alchimique’ (‘The Alchemic Theatre’) 1932: 
4) ‘Sur le théatre balinais’ (‘On the Balinese Theatre’) October 1931; 5) ‘Le 
Théatre oriental et le théatre occidental’ (‘Eastern and Western Theatre’) 
between 1932 and 1935; 6) ‘En Finir avec les chefs-d’ceuvre’ (‘No More 
Masterpieces’) 1933; 7) ‘Théatre et cruauté’ (‘Theatre and Cruelty’) May 
1933; 8) ‘Le Théatre de la cruauté’ [premier manifeste] (‘The Theatre of 
Cruelty’ [First Manifesto]) 1932; 9) ‘Deux Lettres sur la cruauté’ (‘Two 
letters on Cruelty’); 10) ‘Le Théatre de la cruauté’ [second manifeste] (‘The 
Theatre of Cruelty’ [Second Manifesto]) 1933; 11) ‘Un Athlétisme affectif ’ 
(‘An Affective Athleticism’) 1935; 12) ‘Le Théatre de Séraphin’ (‘Seraphim’s 
Theatre’) 1936. 
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From now on, I will extensively quote Artaud, in translation 
— an arduous task, for his words are those of a poet endowed 
with a sharp vision, words unusually suited to his unprecedented 
vision. What strikes the reader of Artaud who is aware of Eastern 
theatre, whether Balinese or Indian, is the soundness of Artaud’s 
intuitions and his deep and immediate understanding of a form 
that was quite new to him. 


I will start with a long description in which Artaud 
manifests the acute sensitivity of a spectator who is also a poet: 


In fact the strange thing about all these gestures, these angular, 
sudden, jerky postures, these syncopated inflexions formed at the 
back of the throat, these musical phrases cut short, the sharded 
flights, rustling branches, hollow drum sounds, robot creaking, 
dances of animated puppets, is that: through the maze of 
gestures, postures, airborne cries, through their gyrations and 
turns, leaving not even the smallest area of stage space unused, 
the meaning of a new bodily language no longer based on words 
but on signs emerges. Those actors with their geometrical robes 


look like living hieroglyphs.’ 








And, Artaud continues: 


These spiritual signs have an exact meaning that only strikes one 
intuitively, but violently enough to make any translation into 
logical, discursive language useless. 


Here, for the first time, the seminal concept of Cruelty 
appears, with the adverb ‘violently’. Cruelty, the favorite concept 
of Artaud, is but the ‘violence’ inherent in true theatre, which 
permits us to discover the reality under, or above, reality. Thus 
Artaud observes in the First Manifesto for a Theatre of Cruelty (1932): 


No theatre is possible without an element of cruelty as its basis. 
In our present state of degeneration, it is through our skin that 
metaphysics will enter our minds. 


As already alluded to in his text on the Balinese Theatre — 
re-establishing theatre, from a hallucinatory and fearful angle 


1, From now on I am emphasising Artaud’s key-words or key-sentences by 
means of italics. The English translation with postface by Calder 
Publications (The Theatre and its Double: Essays by Antonin Artaud: Translated 
by Victor Corti, London: Calder Publications, 1970) has been a useful reading 
wherefrom I have borrowed several translations of Artaud’s texts 
sometimes with emendations. 
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..), Artaud wishes to awake in the spectator a state of 
hallucination and fear, to ‘bring him face to face with an action, 
but without practical consequences’. 


Thus Artaud contrasts reality and realism: realism being 
condemned as the essence of Western theatre; reality, specially, a 
higher reality, or the highest, being celebrated as the essence of 
Eastern theatre. In other words, Western theatre is physical, 
Eastern theatre metaphysical, inasmuch as it ‘impos[es] on our 
minds something like the idea of a metaphysics coined from a 
new usage of gestures and speech’. 


I will limit myself to quoting passages in which Artaud’s 
analysis corresponds strikingly to Indian dramatic aesthetics, 
which is even more remarkable inasmuch as he knew little or 
nothing about Indian dramatic theory — unless it was through 
the intermediary of his friend René Daumal. The surrealist poet, 
who had taught himself Sanskrit, indeed brought out in 1935 a 
translation of a passage in the first chapter of the Ndatyasastra, 
which recounts the origin of Indian theater.’ Was any of this 
earlier discussed with Artaud? This, of course, is nothing but 


speculation, and it detracts not a bit from the power of Artaud’s 
insights. 


However that may be, one has the feeling, while reading The 
Theatre and its double, that the Indian universe inhabits a part of 
Artaud’s imagination, as might indicate, for example, his notion 
of the actor as an ‘affective athlete’ the basis of whose 
performance is breath control — a notion that perhaps reflects 


the influence of another of Artaud’s contemporaries, René 
Guénon. 


Thus I will attempt to show how the dramatic principles 
that Artaud has derived from Balinese theatre correspond to the 
strictures of Indian dramatic theory. For instance, a statement 
such as: ‘The play does not develop through the sentiments but 
through states of mind, themselves ossified and reduced into 
gestures that are outlines’ seems to echo Indian aesthetics, as 
applied to drama, namely the notion that rasas, which are the 


1. Lvorigine du thédtre de Bharata, written in 1935, published in Bharata: 
L’origine du Théatre. La Poésie et la Musique en Inde. Paris: Gallimard, 1970. 
2. See ‘An Affective Athletism’ in The Theatre and its double. 
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sublimated bhavas of ordinary life, are to be translated into 
abhinaya.: 


Not only has he recognised the formal perfection of the 
Balinese performance, that is, the perfection of its bodily gestures 
and facial renderings, but he has intuitively discovered the 
spiritual fountain from which emerges such a notion of gesture; 
‘n Indian terms, he has discovered the sattvikabhinaya underlying 
the dangikabhinaya.’ Likewise, he has understood that such a 
refined and conventional art is the product of a tradition: 


One of the reasons for our delight in this faultless show lies 
precisely in the use these actors make of an exact amount of 
assured gesture, tried and tested mime coming in at the 
appointed place, and even more [and here comes the notion of 
sattvikabhinaya] in the spiritual clothing [in French: ‘enrobement 
spirituel’], that is, in the deep shaded study which governs the 
elaboration of those mimics, of those effective signs, giving us the 
impression that their effectiveness has not become weakened 


over the centuries. 
And, about convention, Artaud rightly observes : 


The Balinese theatre, with gestures and a variety of mime to suit 
all occasions in life reinstate the superior value of theatre 
conventions, demonstrate the effectiveness and greater active 
value of a certain number of well-learnt and above all masterfully 
applied conventions. 


1 should add that the description applies as well to the very 
elaborate system of Indian dramatic conventions (dharmi), as 
expounded in the Natyasastra (thirteenth chapter). There are two 
orders of convention, the ndtyadharmi presenting a higher degree 
of stylisation than the lokadharmi.” 


One can marvel at such lucidity. A few hours performance is 
enough to understand that such a codified art, from which 
improvisation appears to be excluded, far from being dry and 
hollow repetition, becomes all the more vivid, deriving its 


gg ng mt 

1. On this process and the four registers of the abhinaya, see Lyne Bansat- 
Boudon, Poétique du théatre indien: Lectures du Natyasdstra. Paris: Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient (Publ. EFEO 169), 1992: 109-117, 145-155. 

2. Onthe sattvikabhinaya, see Lyne Bansat-Boudon, op. cit.: 148. 

3. Onthe two dharmis, see Lyne Bansat-Boudon, op. cit.: 155-169. 
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wonderful richness and variety from stability itself. Artaud 
concludes: 


We get a marvellous feeling of richness, fantasy, and bounteous 
lavishness emanating from this show regulated with a 
maddeningly awareness of the details. 


In the same way, Artaud has grasped the main feature of 
this theatre: it is total theatre, as Indian drama also is ' — a 
concept that, from now on, Artaud will make his own, and which 
he will try to put into practice, as well as will also his ‘post- 
modern’ followers. How aptly he speaks of the correlations 
manifested in the Balinese presentation!: 


The most imperious correlations burst forth from sight to earing, 
from intellect to sensitivity, from a character’s gesture to the 
evocation of a plant’s movements through the aid of the cry of a 
musical instrument. 


And he concludes with an encomium of Eastern theatre, 
which is, at the same time, a condemnation of the Western: 


Our theatre has never grasped this gestured metaphysics nor 
known how to make use of music for so direct, so concrete, 
dramatic purposes. Our purely verbal theatre, unaware of the sum 
total of theatre, that is, of everything that exists spatially, that is 
measured and circumscribed in space, having spatial density — I 
mean: movements, forms, colours, vibrations, postures, shouts —, 
that theatre of ours could learn a lesson in Spirituality from the Balinese 
theatre with regard to what is indeterminable and depends on the 
mind's suggestive power, 


[ will stop my quotations here. As I have attempted to show, 
the triumph of the Balinese theatre celebrated by Artaud is to 
from extent that of Indian theatre as well. Whatever may be the 
historical relation of Balinese to Indian theatre, it is indubitable 
that they share the same principles, conventions, and the same 
idea of what makes for good theatre. Conceived as total art. 
theatre participates in and derives from a tradition which 
privileges a relaxed sense of time, an extreme artificiality of 


cr 


1. On Indian drama as total theatre — text and acting, associated with song, 
music and dance — and the corresponding myth of origin, see Lyne Bansat- 
Boudon (ed.), Thédtre de l’Inde ancienne. Paris: Gallimard (Bibliothéque 
de La Pléiade), 2006: xxxiv-xxxv. 
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convention, and reserves a crucial place for the techniques of 
acting. 


This Balinese presentation was not the first appearance of 
Eastern theatre in France. Already, on the occasion of the 
Universal Exhibition of 1889, a troup of Javanese dancers gave 
performances in Paris. In 1906, Auguste Rodin, the famous 
sculptor, painted a Cambodian danseuse, a painting which 
anticipates Artaud’s apt description twenty-five years later of the 
Balinese practice. Yet, the true meeting of Eastern and Western 
theatre awaited Artaud, his poetical vision and _ theoretical 
insight. 

Let us recapitulate what Artaud retained from witnessing 
the Balinese theatre as he attempted to build his theory for 
renewing the Western stage. Theatre should be a theatre of 
exaggerated theatricality, making use of extreme convention, of 
stylised gestures, of masks, of shouts rather than words, a 
‘théatre de la démesure’ (as it is formulated in French), that is, a 
theatre of exaggeration, which paradoxically would be regulated 
excess, a theatre which is nothing but the actor, which can do 
without everything but the actor (that is, which can do without 
settings, props, etc.), a theatre in which the actor signifies — 
‘makes sign’, or, in other words, makes sense. 


Such was the impulsion given to Artaud’s thought by the 
Balinese theatre. Yet, the introduction of cruelty makes Artaud’s 
conception of theatre altogether original and distinct from the 
Eastern. A cruelty which is also that of his own destiny — his 
‘insanity’ — as well as that of his time and place — Europe 
between the wars, source of the atrocities that will follow. 


Could such a high idea of theatre be put into practice in the 
West? Wasn't it doomed to fail, just as failed, at the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the symbolist ideal of ‘pure 
theatre’? 


Contrary to expectation, Artaud’s demanding idea of 
theatre not only survived, but has a long and vivid posterity, 
mainly due to three concepts: the concept of total theatre, that of 
a theatre of cruelty, and that of a curative, that is, cathartic, 
theatre, able to disturb all routine, to reveal the true reality, to 
lance abscesses, as the metaphor of the plague does for Artaud 
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(see ‘Theatre and the Plague’). It is in this way that Artaud renews 
Aristotle’s concept of catharsis. 


In the twentieth century, a body of critical and evaluative 
writing has developed which examines drama in all its aspects, 
especially its role as a factor in human evolution and as enriching 
life. Shaw, Stanislavsky, Piscator, Brecht, Grotowski, Kantor, 
Brook, are only a few of those who have written about the 
theatre, but no one has been more wide-ranging and powerful as 
Artaud — whose work and ideas have, incidentally, much 
influenced the last three named. According to Artaud, the 
fascination of the theatre, condemned by Saint-Augustine 
because of its power to drive men mad, lies in its ability to change 
the course of events: mankind prefers to live in an illusory world 
of security, believing that the fabric of social living and an 
ordered society protect it from the terrors of the unknown. The 
role of theatre must be to shake us out of our complacency and 
delusions of security. 


The phrase most often associated with Artaud is the 
‘Theatre of Cruelty’, title of a central chapter of The Theatre and its 
Double. Artaud’s followers have tried to put this concept into 
practice. For instance, Peter Brook’s ‘Theatre of Cruelty’ season, 
in 1964, gave London a taste of Artaudian theatre in its most 
didactic form. Theatre is pure poetry, disorientating the public 
from the certainties of everyday existence and taking them away. 
Artaud’s notion is that the theatre must above all concern itself 
with subject matter that is relevant to its time, and not only not 
ignore the horrors of the moment, but, if possible, portray them 
as even more horrible, with the aid of imagination. This means 
that acting styles must be extremely physical, as primitive as 
possible in showing the essential brutishness of man. 


On the other hand, Artaud’s theatre is total theatre, a 
concept also envisaged by Piscator, Brecht and Claudel. In France, 
Jean-Louis Barrault, as actor and director, brought to the stage 
that total theatre, although without retaining its dimension of 
cruelty. Peter Brook, usually working with more limited means 
and a polyglot multi-ethnic company of actors, has created his 
own versions of total theatre, mainly by following the basic 
Artaudian principle of disturbing the audience’s complacent 
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certainty that it is just sitting in a theatre watching a play. Before 
he moved to France, there was often vociferous political 
objection from parts of the British public and the tabloid press, 
especially to his ‘Theatre of Cruelty’ season and such plays as 
Marat/Sade and US, the latter an attack on the American conduct 
of the Vietnam war. There have also been other ‘Artaudian’ 
companies, such as Julian Beck’s Living Theatre. 


Artaud’s theatrical ideas, when put into practice, have the 
effect of galvanising the audience, making it more alive and 
aware, sometimes politicising it, but above all bringing an 
element of magic into life, with pure poetry as its major 
component. Beckett, lIonesco and the later ‘Absurdist’ 
playwrights such as Fernando Arrabal owe something to Artaud 
as do the directors associated with total and poetic theatre. 


In a century that has known unparalleled savagery, the 
concept of cruelty as a means of artistic concentration should not 
be so alien or difficult to understand. It is not (or not just) a 
matter of bloodshed or sadism, crucified flesh or martyred 
enemies, but rather, in Artaud’s words, of a ‘strict control and 
submission to necessity’. 


Artaud’s aim was to take the theatre out of the context of 
mere entertainment and into that of education, or rather 
initiation into a higher spiritual reality.’ It is in this sense that 
Jane Goodall has considered Artaud a modern Gnostic.’ 


The discovery of Eastern theatre was decisive for Artaud’s 
theories, and Artaud retained as principles of his ‘Theatre of 
Cruelty’ features which we know to be characteristic of the 
Balinese theatre. Yet Artaud’s theatre is cruel, in the sense that 
such cruelty proceeds from a tragic vision of man and the 
universe, a tragic vision which is altogether unknown in Asian 
theatre, whether Indonesian or Indian.’ As a theorist on theatre, 
Artaud remains, in spite of his extreme sensitivity to other forms 





1. For Artaud’s followers, that higher reality was mainly political. 

2. Jane Goodall, Artaud and the Gnostic Drama. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. 

3. On the absence of tragedy in Indian drama, see Lyne Bansat-Boudon (ed.), 
Théatre de l'Inde ancienne. Paris: Gallimard (Bibliothéque de La Pléiade), 
2006: XLIII-XLVII and 1190-1192 (Notice on Bhasa). 
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of thought or art, that is, to all forms of alterity, a man from 
West, for whom theatre is, in essence, tragedy. 


To conclude, I would like to refer to an anecdote: it is said 
that, in Steven Spielberg’s Jurassic Park, the computer generated 
pictures were animated thanks to preliminary work which 
consisted in spliting up gestures of the Balinese dancers on video 
— a story that suggests that such gestures may be considered 
archetypes of movement. This is another example of the ways 
Asian theatre goes on having an impact on our ‘post-modernity’. 


Royal Attributes of the Nirmanakaya Sakyamuni | 
and the Dharmakaya Buddhas 


Lokesh Chandra 


eSATA: ara faery, AeTUPTA Wits “steeds: ” 


Fra, 

gfamre wet yfdaoraceants fagreatat 

Prof. Claudine Bautze-Picron has done a detailed and 
perceptive study of the bejeweled Buddha in her latest book "The 
Bejewelled Buddha." It has been published by Sanctum Books. 
New Delhi, in 2010 as their inaugural opus. The author has 
divided the assignment of royal insignia to the Buddha in four 
phases: 

First phase from the first century BC to the third century 
AD at: 

Bharhut: umbrella (chattra and garlands), umbrella and 
flywhisks (camara, p. 10). 

Sanchi: umbrella and flywhisk 





AP: flywhisk and garlands 
Mathura: flywhisk, lions on a royal throne, umbrella (p, 13). 
Second phase from the fourth to the sixth century AD at: 


Gandhara and Greater Gandhara: (i) laurel wreath held by 
two cherubs (they have their counterpart in the Mediterranean 
tradition) 


(ii) Umbrella and wreath 


Maharashtra: umbrella and/or wreath 
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Phophnar and Sarnath: umbrella and garland 

Third phase from the sixth to the eighth century AD at: 
Bejewelled Buddha in Bamiyan, Fondukistan 

Crowned Buddha from Parihasapura (p. 47) 


Two 'shoulder-effulgences' representing Sun and Moon (p. 
47) 


Fourth phase from the ninth to the twelfth century 


Bodhgaya, Kurkihar, Antichak and other places in Eastern 
India 


The assignment of royal emblems had its origin in the royal 
ksatriya caste of the Buddha, his being a scion of the most 
venerated dynasty of Indian history the Iksvakus, the politico- 
economic imperative of the Yiieh-chih/Kushans to don the 
imperial mantle and philosophical sophistication of Buddhism to 
counteract the Chinese concept of being barbarians,the Buddhist 
expedient means (upaya-kaugalya) of interiorisation of Solar 
deities prevalent in ancient NW India and other factors. 


Buddha as a scion of the Iksvaku family 


The royal connection of the Buddha is a frequent assertion 
in the Sutras and other Buddhist texts. The very first stanza of 
the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa says: "There was a king of 
unconquerable Sakyas. Suddhodana by name, of the race of 
Iksvaku and the peer of Iksvaku in might." This has been 
translated from Tibetan and Chinese versions, as the Sanskrit is 
lost. Johnston (1936:2.1) has restored tentatively as: 


aiksvaka Iksvakusamaprabhavah 
Sakyesv asakyesu visuddhavrttah. 


priyah Saraccandra iva prajabhyah 
Suddhodano nama babhiva raja. 


Thus the Buddha was a descendant of the Solar Dynasty of 
the Iksvakus, from which came Lord Rama. The commentary on 
Jataka 1.49 says that the Bodhisattva saw that the khattiyas were 
the highest caste, so he selected the khattiya caste to take birth. 
Among them the Licchavis, Mallas, Videhas and Sakyas were 
noted for their well-organised system of government, with the 
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Sakyas excelling them all (EBu. 6.204). Naturally his choice fell on 
the Sakyas as the appropriate clan to incarnate. Séng-yu 
compiled a History of the Sakya Family between the years 502- 
557 (T2040). He says: "In India the population is divided into four 
castes: the ksatriya warriors, brahmana scholars and sages, vaisya 
traders, and gidra agriculturists. The first two classes are noble 
and the last two are low. The Buddha is never born in a class 
other than the first two. Having appeared in a troubled age when 
the warriors were most honored, the Buddha preferred to be 
born in this class." Here the ksatriyas are mentioned first and the 
brahmanas are second. Three passages in the Shih-chia ju-lai 
ying-hua shih-chi 'Life of Nirmanakaya Sakyamuni’, compiled by 
pao-ch' eng in the Ming period from Chinese Sutras translated 
from Sanskrit from the third to the ninth century, state that the 
Buddha was born in the Sakya clan of the Kama tribe (Lokesh 
Chandra, Life of Lord Buddha from Chinese Sitras Illustrated in 
Ming Woodouts. New Delhi, 2010:33, 179, 177). It is repeated in 
the ‘Sutra on the Cause and Effect of the Past and Present' 
translated by Gunabhadra between AD 435-445 (p. 174). the 
Buddha is an ex-prince of the Kama tribe and the Buddha of the 
Sakya clan (p. 175). The same sutra affirms again: Siddhartha, the 
son of Suddhodana of the Kama tribe, has become the Buddha of 
the Sakyas (p. 177). In the Mahamayuri 93 a locality is called 
Kamada. The Kama tribe seems to have hailed from the area 
around the modern town of Kamdesh the tribal headquarters of 
the Kam Kafirs. about 2000 feet above the right bank of the 
Bashgal river, where Robertson spent an year in 1895 (George 
Scott Robertson, “The Kafirs of the Hindu-kush”, London, 
Lawrence and Bullen Ltd., 1896, p. 19). "Katis and Kama speak 
different dialects of the same language (Kati)" (Morgenstierne, 
some Kati myths and hymns, Acta Orientalia 1953:21.161). The 
migrations, history, kinship organisation, political leadership, 
social ranks among the Kam are discussed in the Cultures of the 
Hindu-kush, ed. Karl Jettmar and Lennart Edelberg (Wiesbaden, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1974). 


To revert to Séng-yu who says that "having sprung up from 
the blood of Gautama the Younger, they took the name of 
Gautama and that of Kama from the sugarcane field. Later the 
family adopted the clan name Sakya." Kama has been discussed 
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above. The sugarcane field refers to the Iksvaku dynasty, from 
iksu 'sugar-cane.' The name Iksvaku occurs as early as the 
Rigveda 10.60.7 and Atharvaveda 19.39.9. Their affluence, might 
and renown beyond the borders of India was due to the sugar 
that was in great demand and was a flourishing export from very 
ancient times. 


The primacy of the ksatriyas is well attested in the Palj 
Tripitaka. Whenever the four castes are refered to, the khattiyas 
always occur first, e.g. in Samyutta-nikaya 1.98, Digha-nikaya 
3.82, Anguttara-nikaya 2.86, etc. 


Digha-nikaya 3.97, Majjhima-nikaya 1.338, Sarnyutta-nikaya 
1.153, 2.284 say : The khattiya is the best among folk Who put 
their trust in lineage. 


The Buddha was a ksatriya and his right to teach a new path 
was canonised by the presence of Brahma who is the 'Lord of the 
Earth' (Brahma Sahampatih, saha 'earth'). Brahma addressed him 
as Tathagata and requested him to deliver his message to 
humanity and other sentient beings. The way of meditation was 
evolved by the ksatriyas as early as the Upanisads. The ksatriyas 
assert their right to teach in general and in cases even 
brahmanas. An interesting episode is that of the ksatriya King 
Pravahana giving instructions to the brahmana Aruni in the 
Chandogya-upanisad 5.3.7. Aruni Says: "Because, as you have told 
me, O Gautama, this doctrine has never been in circulation 
among the brahmanas upto the present time..." He refers to King 
Pravahana as Gautama. Lord Buddha was also Gautama, As a 
ksatriya Buddha must have been steeped in the Upanisads. While 
the brahmanas were involved in complex rituals of sacrifice to 
the Devas, the ksatriyas were seeking enlightenment in the 
contemplation of Brahman, or in the expansion of consciousness 
(Brahman in from the root brrnhh 'to expand'), in the 
incandescence of being that is beyond matter and beyond mind. 
The Lankavatara distinguishes five vehicles of transcendence: 
devayana: the way of ritual to the Devas or Vedic sarnskara 
(brahmanas), brahmayana: the way of contemplation of Brahman 
(ksatriyas),  Sravakayana, tathagatayana: Buddhism, and 

pratyekayana: 


devayanam brahmayanam sravakiyarh tathaiva ca. 
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tathagatam ca pratyekam yanan etan vadamy aham 


(D.T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra, 1930:360 
408). The continuity of brahmayana of the Upanisads iv 
Buddhism was a ksatriya phenomenon. 


Earth Goddess as a symbol of sovereignty 


The Earth Goddess plays an important role as witness in 

support of the Budhisattva on the greatest of all occasions, 
namely, the attainment of Enlightenment or Buddhahood. When | 
Mara challenges the Buddha-to-be to provide witness to his 
Enlightenment, he touches the Earth as witness to his Bodhi. She | 
emerges to attest the magnitude of his spiritual enlightenment 
(Lokesh Chandra, Dictionary of Buddhist Iconography 15:4295). 
Why did the Buddha invoke the Earth Goddess? She is the 
goddess who grants dominion to kings, and can be seen emerging 
between the feet of Caturanana Visnu to bless the King and queen 
in Sculptures from e.g. Kashmir ca. 800 AD, Kashmir 9" century, 
Chamba 9°" century (Pratapaditya Pal, Bronzes of Kashmir 1975: 9, 
10, 84). The Earth was the Goddess of Regnum. Royal symbolism 
was a constant underlying milieu in the life of the Buddha and in 
the ongoing evolution of Buddhism. 





The Tathagata is surrounded by five great goddesses in the 
opening paragraph of the  Suvarna-bhasottama-siitra 
representing learning (Sarasvati), prosperity (Sri), security 
(Hariti), dynastic deity residing on the banks of Nairafijana 
(mahakuladevata), and Drdha or Mahaprthivi-devata. The five 
have clear nuances of the concerns of the state. They indicate the 
princely modes of the mind of the Buddha. The Siitra (ed. Joh. 
Nobel p. 3) says that they will protect the devotees of the Sutra 
with hoards of yaksas (tesarh raksarn karisyanti anekair yaksa- 
kotibhih). The five goddesses occur twice: 


nidana p. 1 (in the assembly) p. 3 st. 13 (as protective 
goddesses) 


Bodhisattva-samuccaya 









mahakuladevata | Nairafijana-vasini 









Sarasvati Mahadevata Sarasvati mahadevi 
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Drdha 






mahaprthivi- 
devata 


Hariti Mahadevata 


Drdha 
devata 


prthivi- 


















Hariti bhita-mata 





Bautze-Picron has rightly remarked on p. 39 n. 94 that "the 
presence of the Earth-Goddess in the iconography of the Buddha 
constitutes a further link to his royal nature" 


From Sakyamuni to Sakyasirhha 


There are two names of Buddha: Sakyamuni to denote his 
hieratic aspect as-a sage, and Sakyasirnha to stress his royal birth. 
He was not only a muni but also a simha ‘lion'. The 
Bodhicaryavatara 7.55 says: "I have to conquer all. I am not to be 
conquered by anyone. I have to keep up this dignity, for I am a 
disciple (sutra) of the Jinasirnha (=Sakyasirnha)": 


maya hi sarvarn jetavyam, aha Jeyo na kenacit. 
mayaisa mano vodhavyo, jinasimha-suto hy aham. 


The term Sakyasirnha occurs in the Saddharma-pundarika- 
sutra, Lalita-vistara and Mahavastu. The ever-victorious march of 
Buddhism over vast geographic regions was due to the royalty of 
various ethnicities, and they were keen to accentuate the royal 
constituents in the iconography of the Buddha. 


The Yiieh-chih Strategy of Buddhism 


The Yiieh-chih viewed the Buddha as a royal personage. 
Bautze-Picron says: "as a consequence of the Kusana views of the 
royalty that the Buddha acts as if he were a king, and hence sits 
in pralambapadasana on a throne in the way introduced by the 
Kusana rulers" (p. 21). The Kushans were a clan of the Yiieh- 
chihs. Benjamin (2002.v) points out that the probable ancestors of 
the Yiieh-chih established a powerful federation in present day 
Xinjiang and Ganur, based on trade in jade and horses. The Yiieh- 
chih enjoyed military superiority over their neighbours and 
established a strong kingdom. In 162 BC the Hsiung-nu inflicted a 
devastating defeat on them and converted the skull of the Yiieh- 
chih king into a drinking cup (p. 71). The Hsiung-nu expelled 
them and they migrated through the Ili Valley, Ferghana and 
Sogdia to northern Bactria. They conquered the Greek state of 
Bactria. Inspite of the fact that the Yiieh-chih were the backbone 
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of the defence of China in supplying them Ferghana horses for 
the cavalry as well as bringing jade which was crucial for all 
imperial ceremonies, they were regarded as "barbarians" by the 
Chinese. This hurt their pride and diminished their status. They 
showed their cultural hegemony to the Chinese in the 
sophistication of Buddhist thought and its regal origins in the 
epic dynasty of the Iksvakus and thereby came to be respected as 
civilised. Monks headed by sramana Shih-li-fang brought over 
two hundred Buddhist sutras to the capital of Ch'in Shih-huang-ti 
who ruled from 221-208 BC. He was the 'First Emperor’ who 
united China by making the Great Wall, abolished all dialects of 
the Sinic family, created one spoken and literary language that 
has come down to this day, and had all the Confucian Classics 
destroyed. He did not accept the Sutras and all the monks were 
imprisoned. Later on, a Yiieh-chih crown prince instructed a 
Chinese envoy to the Yiieh-chih court and Ching Lu of the 
Imperial Academy in Buddhist Sutras in the year 2 BC (Ziircher 
1972:24). Han Emperor Ming (ruled AD 58-75) sent Ts'ai yin and 
Academician Qin-Jing to invite Buddhist masters to China. They 
met Indian monks Kasyapa Matanga and Dharmaratna in the 
Yiieh-chih kingdom and escorted them to China in AD 67. The 
Emperor built the White Horse Monastery for them on the 
outskirts of the capital Loyang to preach, as stated in the Later 
Han Annals and in the Wei Annals (Tan Chung & Geng Yinzeng, 
India and China: Twenty Centuries of Civilizational Interaction 
and Vibrations, New Delhi, 2005: 287). The name of the monastery 
itself indicates that horses and Buddhism were a biunity in the 


Yiieh-chih mind. 
Buddha depicted in bhadrasana of the Kushan Kings 


The Yiieh-chih divided the kingdom of Bactria into five 
chiefdoms. Around 139 BC the imperial envoy of the Former Han 
dynasty Chang Ch'ien visited the Great Ytieh-chih of Bactria. The 
Kushans, who were one of the five chieftains, defeated the other 
four and established the Kushan dynasty in the mid-first century. 
Yiieh-chih monks Laugaksin, Chih-ch'ien, Dharmaraksa were the 
early translators of Sutras into Chinese. 


The Kushans were proud of being of royal descent, and to 
them the worship of Buddha the great ksatriya, was a matter of 
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dignity and of self-identity. They introduced the image of the 
Buddha sitting in bhadrasana on a throne in the way they sat 
(Bautze-Picron 2010:21). The term pralambapada is a modern 
coinage of A.K. Coomaraswamy and it does not occur in any 
Buddhist text. The correct term is bhadrasana, which is common 
in Tibetan iconographic texts in a literal translation: bzans.pohi. 
hdug.stans, and also as hor.hdug which means 'the dsana of the 
Hor or Central Asians' (N.G. Ronge & Loden Sherap Dagyab, 
Ikonographie und Symbolik des tibetischen Buddhismus, Teil AI. 
222, Wiesbaden). Bhadra is a Sanskritisation of Bactria. 


The annotations of Hsiian-tsang and I-tsing clarify that 
Bhadra is the name of a village in their time (see details in my 
Trapusa and Bhallika, Cultural Horizons of India 1993:3.140-147). 
The correct term bhadrasana should be used in place of the newly 
coined pralambapadasana. Moreover, bhadrasana indicates the 
origin of the sitting posture. The Kushans consciously expressed 
their imperial style in many ways: they put a headline on the 
Brahmi script to crown it as the imperial script. The Yiieh-chih 
and the Kushans worshipped the Buddha as a ksatriya of royal 
blood in conformity with their imperial glory (as distinguished 
from clan Chieftains) and the regalisation of Buddha's 
iconography was an expression of their pride and power. 


From the historic Buddha to the transcendental Buddhas 


Bautze-Picron discusses the constant evolution of the 
images of various transcendental Buddhas, with the iconic 
attributes and mudras becoming more specifically defined. 
Theogony was a fundamental process in the upaya-kauSsalya 
strategy of Buddhism to link the outside with the inside. The 
alterities were not taken as opposing metasystems, but they were 
interiorised within the system. The outside was subjectified and 
it became the inside of the inside. The royal cults of the NW of 
India were heliotropic, dominated by solar worship. The 
heliotropic evolution can be tabulated as follows: 


Maitreya 


’ 


Amitabha 


’ 
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Rocana (of the Avatamsaka tradition) 


| 


Vv 
Valrocana 


Mitra or Mithra became Maitraka (which gave the 
SinoJapanese Miroku) or Maitreya, who sat in the bhadrasana 
posture of Bactria. He is also known as Ajita who is Mithra 
Invictus. In his Chinese translation of the Lotus Sutra, Kumarajiva 
translates Ajita as Maitreya. His paradise Tus-ara (Tukhari-stan). 
The idea of a divine saviour in the future is prominent in the 
Iranian pantheon. Maitreya's mount is a peacock, which reminds 
us of the Peacock Throne of Iran down to the present. The stiipa 
represents the state: stupa is Crown in the Rigveda, while his 
other attribute of the close-necked flask (kundika) is the earlier 
wine-flask, as wine was used in Mithraic rituals. Later it became 
the bread and wine of the Christian sacrament. Mus (1935: 418f) 
takes up Sakyamuni and Maitreya in 'royal' ritual and the 
assimilation of the quality of the Buddha to royal dignity (p. 429). 


Amitabha replaced Sakyamuni, and_ the historic 
Enlightenment was transcended into Supreme Illumination. The 
distant corridors of etymology provide links that are missing in 
the texts. Amita is ‘infinite, transcendent' and -abha is ‘light, 
iJlumination.' The component -abha can be seen in af of af-tab 
‘sun! (af 'sun', tab 'shine' Skt. tapa, compare meh-tab 'moon! : 
meh 'moon' Skt. mas + tab 'shine') : an indication that the name 
Amitabha originated in the NW of ancient India. The Pure Land of 
Amitabha is transcribed as Hsti-ho-mo-t'i (=Sudhamati) in 
Chinese and translated as An-lo, in which the Chinese character 
for An is the same as the ethnic on for Parthia. 


Amitabha evolved into Rocana, the thousandth of the 
thousand Buddhas of the Gandavyiha. No specific characteristics 
were attributed to him, except that he was an abhyucca-deva or 
colossus, a concept that must have come from Hellenised regions 
through the Tokharians who spoke a European language. "The 
gigantic images of Bamiyan inspired the Northern Wei colossi in 
Lung-men which were Lu-she-na (=Rocana) of Buddhabhadra's 
translation of the Avatarnsaka done in 420-421 froma manuscript 
secured in Khotan. 
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Vairocana or 'Great Sun' as the Cakravartin 


A further evolution was the several types of Vairocana with 
well-defined attributes. The family descent of Sakyamuni was @ 
crucial factor in the development of heliocentric Buddhas, 
besides the imperial role of the Sun in the NW. As Lord Buddha 
was a scion of the Solar Dynasty of the Iksvakus, the transitlon 
from Sakyamuni to Vairocana was inherent in the lineage of the 
Enlightened One. Vairocana means ‘The Sun', and the Sino 
Japanese translation of Vairocana is Dai-nichi 'Great Sun’. BY this 
time definitive iconic attributes, related to specific texts, ha 
become the norm. Thus some types of Vairocana discussed DY 
Bautze-Picron can be correlated to different textual tradition’ 
Abhisambodhi-Vairocana, crowned, hands in samadhi-mudra 
(different from the dhyana mudra), from tne 


Vairocanabhisambodhi-siitra main deity of the Mahakaruna- 
garbhadhatu-mandala. 


Bautze-Picron (p. 54 n. 41) says that this mandala integrate: 
two aspects of nirmana-kaya in the Sakyamuni quarter a 


sambhoga-kaya in the central quarter of Abhisambo hi 
Vairocana, 


" | . 
<fsn Sakyamuni represents the originating Buddha and th 
trikaya is not applicable here. 
on . ; , 
_ Vajradhatu-Vairocana, crowned, hands in bodhyagri-muar? 
sui para musti-mudra, from the Sarva-tathagata-tatty 
grana (STTS), main deity of the Vajradhatu-mandala. . 
- _ Aavall 
19, It a Dodhyagri-mudra is specified in the Nispanna-y 05 
a8 Mustrated in Subhakarasimha's Gobu-shingon pantheo™ 
mudea ott Parisodhana Vairocana, hands in dharmacakr 
Vaitocana with m Sarva-durgati-parisodhanatantra — ra 
hol sitlrs four faces, crowned, hands in samadhi-™ 


, Pron are 

uddh; 

has md “conography 13:3770-3829. The author Bautze tind 

therein a : consideration the icons per se, without =r over” 

renewing () ia y evolution of texts which contributed os any 

the pee Pnilosophical formulations, (ii) ritual to nl (iii) 
W thought system with new rites, mantras, mud? 


| of 
37 types of Vairocana in my Dictionary on 


y 
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new iconogra ' 

out gta a main deity and its entourage. As pointed 

Tibetan nu ara Ppp met: to a specific root-tantra. The 

two grand divisi of the Nyingma sect divides the evolution into 
dottias te aera —P of (i) inner tantras which include yab-yum 

to Amitabha , = embrace, and (ii) outer tantras which pertain 

fact eee a ue various manifestations of Vairocana. While the 

are-phstotran! pic or derive from orgiastic practices, the second 

pic or centred around solar worship. | 


st 
ate and sacred palladia 


Vai “Nhe 
Ichiji Kinrin) a in his designation as E 
sits on seven lions with the hands in bodhyagr! 


Mudra and j 

symbol Speeder seven constituents of the state. His 

He is illustrated hei dhyana-mudra his hands are in bodhyagtl- 

Cund in Japa ~ ene al Buddhist pantheons and his images ar€ 

Shinkaky (AD 7 His representation from the shoson-zuz0 bY 
117-80, TZ.88:7) is illustrated below: 


kaksara cakravartin Jap. 


chattra 
Horse (imperial umbrella) 
(cavalry) elephant 
(one of the four 
constituents of the 
queen army) 
(stab; VAIROCAN «me minister 
ilit A prime ml 
dy nasty) of the 
Cinty 
Mani 
(Prosp erity) cakra general 
(imperium) (defence) 
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The residence of Vairocana is quated with the metropolis of 
a cakravartin which has seven ramparts made of gold, silver, 
beryl, crystal, ruby, coral and one of all jewels. Kugavati is 
surrounded by such seven enclosures in the Dighanikaya. 
KuSsavati can stand for the capital (vati) of the Kushans (kuSa). 
The central lotus enceinte of Vairocana in the 
Mahakarunagarbha-mandala has seven lines of different colours 
representing the seven precious metals and stones. The statues of 
the bejewelled Buddha have to be reconsidered in the light of 
comparative iconography. It is not "Buddha as Vairocana" 
(Bautze-Picron p. 141), but a new Transcendental 
Tathagata/Jina/Buddha, representing a new order based on the 
Sarva-tathagata-tattva-sarngraha or other texts. The mandala is 
an architectural structure, and hence the central parts of the 
“mandalas are square" (Tucci 1949: 1.249), while the outer parts 
are round and represent the psychic elements: circle of flames 
(jvalavali) to burn the sins, vajravali to represent that the 
practitioner has become a vajrasattva, and the circle of lotuses 
(padmavali) that the devotee has attained the full purity of heart 
to approach the sanctum. 


Bautze-Picron (p. 24) interprets devaputravat in the 
inscription of one of the Sarnath images as: "the one who 
possesses devaputras, those born of the gods" I would like to 
translate the term as "like a devaputra." Devaputra is a 
translation of the Chinese 'Son of Heaven! for the Emperor. The 
portrait of Kaniska is inscribed maharaja rajatiraja devaputro 
Kanishko, where he is the Indian maharaja, Iranian rajatiraja, and 
Chinese devaputra. Thus the Sarnath image was like that of a 
devaputra or emperor. Statues were donated at Sarnath and 
Kausambi early in the reign of Kaniska (John M. Rosenfield, The 
Dynastic Art of the Kushans, 1967:144). 


The close connection of the state and Buddhist statuary is 
pointed out by Bautze-Picron (p. 56 n. 48). The crowns of various 
figures of the Vajradhatu-mandala in the Gobushingan of 
Subhakarasirhha (AD 637-735) recall the crown of Surya from 


Khair Khaneh (Afghanistan) dated to the late fourth or early fifth 
century. 
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Internetting texts and iconics 


Bautze-Picron uses the term vajraparyankasana. The 
Nispanna-yogavali has vajraparyanka and sattvaparyanka, where 
paryanka means a mode of sitting. The suffix asana is tautology 
and should better be avoided. Correct technical terms have 
become known from a number of Sanskrit Buddhist texts. We 
need to study and correlate them to graphic representations. For 
this the vast Tibetan and Japanese oeuvre on theography will 
have to be compared. 


The historic Sakyamuni and the multiple Transcendental 
Buddhas who evolved over the centuries like Maitreya, Amitabha, 
Rocana, and Vairocana have to be contradistinguished on the 
basis of attributes. As there are very few inscriptions in India that 
define their nomenclature, the texts in Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Tibetan as well as images in these regions can help us to name 
the specific Buddhas individually, rather than as developments of 
the historic Sakyamuni. 


The book of Bautze-Picron is a model of a comprehensive 
approach, as well as of precision. She has covered India and SE 
Asia, and at times compared them with the extensive Sino- 
Japanese evidence. It is a crowning magnum opus on the 
culmination of the Buddha pare, from being surrounded by 
elements of royal paraphernalia to being fully jewelled and 
crowned. A work that provokes, raises questions, and inspires 
further study of the enigmas of mantrayania, Uttarapatha (NW of 
ancient India), the Kushans and the silence of Buddhist statuary 
over the centuries and climes, that once were the light that gave 
life to everything, and were the apotheosis of power and purity, 
of statecraft and spirituality. 
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Abbreviations 
Benjamin 2007 


Craig G.R. Banjamin, the Yuezhi: Origin, Migration and the 
Conquest of Northern Bactria, Brepols Publishers n.v., 
Turkhut, Belgium. 


E Bu = Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, ed. G.P. Malalasekera and 
others, Colombo, 1961 


Johnston 1936 


E.H. Johnston, the Buddhacarita, Calcutta. 

Mus 1935 

Paul Mus, Barabudur: esquisse d'une histoire du Bouddhisme 
foundée sur la critique archéologique des texts, Hanoi 


T = Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka, ed. Takakusu Junjirs 
and Watanabe Kaigyoku, Tokyo, 1924-1929, 


Tucci 1949 


Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Rome. 


TZ =Taisho Zuzo 


Taisho Shinsha Daizokyo Zuzo, The Tripitaka in Chinese (picture 
section), ed. J. Takakusu & G. Ono, Tokyo. 


Zurcher 1972 
E. Zurcher, The Buddhist Conquest of China, Leiden 


Celebrating Divinity in Paficaratra Tradition 
Sudhir Kumar Lall 


Introduction 


Visnuism has Two Major Agamic Schools - the Vaikhanasa 
and the Paficaratra. Although both the school are exclusively 
dedicated to the worship of Visnu as the supreme lord, there are 
different sets of philosophical and ritualistic observances, which 
make them stand on separate pedestals. One major point of 
difference is Vaikhanasas' strict adherence to the Vedas, while 
the Parficaratras have a rather flexible and accommodative 
outlook. The famous temple of Tirupati Balaji in Andhra Pradesh 
is guided by the Vaikhanasa tradition and the Cheluva 
Narayanasvami temple at Melkote follows the Paficaratra code. 


Festivals at temples form an integral part of the annual 
calendar of the temple and play an important socio-religious role 
for the people of that area. During the festivals, there is great 
pomp and show all around and they provide a grand platform for 
the people of all castes, creed and faiths either; to be a part of the 
festivities, or; savour the environment and ambience, silently as a 
spectator. But the sheer grandeur of the observance of the 
festival leaves the people spell-bound; and thus the festivals are a 
powerful expression of the collective consciousness of the 
devotees and act as a major vehicle of re-affirmation of their faith 
in divinity. 
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The Paficaratra textual tradition is based on its three gems 
or the ratnatraya, Viz., the Sattvata Sarnhita, the Pauskara 
Samhita and the Jayakhya Sarmnhita. However, these three main or 
esteemed texts do not shed much light on the topic of observance 
of festival, with the sole exception of Jayakhya, which hints at the 
need to conduct the Mahotsava (20.384-386) and also the 
procession of the icon in a chariot (191-193b.) Our elaboration is 
based on the ISvaraSamhita (or IS), another important Paficaratra 
treatise, which follows the tradition of the Sattvata Samhita and 
is the guidebook for the above-mentioned and many more 
temples of Karnataka. 


Definition 


Defining the term utsava, the IS says, “sava is said to mean 
misery by scholars, O eminent sages! That misery (sava) is 
removed (pulled out) and therefore, utsava is the name (for the 
festival).”* IS categorizes the festivals in three kinds: nitya, 
natmittika and kamya The festival which is conducted annually is 
known as the nitya festival.’ The naimittika festivals are the ones 
which are conducted to alleviate the effects of natural calamities 
(such as earthquakes etc.), and to propitiate the deity with a view 
to avert or mitigate the evil influence in the event of serious 
portents, disease, danger from enemies or when there is some 
metaphysical phenomena, such as the icon laughs, cries rotates 
or moves its limbs.’ 
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The kamya kind of festival is done on behalf of the people in 
order to achieve the four prescribed pursuits of life, viz. dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa.* 


Mahotsava 


Mahotsava, also known as Brahmotsava is a nitya kind of 
festival and is generally conducted once in a year. It further 
states that the festival is divinely supreme, when it lasts for nine 
days, is of middle kind, when it lasts for a week, and is of low 
kind, when it lasts for five days.’ This festival is nothing short of a 
symbolic creation, maintenance and dissolution of the cosmos. 
Day-by-day, for all the nine days of the festival, right from the 
first ritual of the ankurarpana to the last one of mah 
akumbhaproksanam, the act unfolds, is enlivened and finally the 
curtains are drawn, like a magnificent play. Out of its extant 
twenty-five chapters, the IS devotes two chapters (chapters 10 
and 11) comprising 852 verses, to this important topic of the 
Mahotsava. In these chapters, it provides us with an extremely 
detailed data about the steps to be followed while performing the 
Mahotsava, along with exhaustive description of rituals and 
procedures, instructions and invocations, and, modes and 
materials; on a day-to-day basis for these nine days. One can 
virtually create the spatio-temporal ambience of the festival, if 
one studies this portion of the IS carefully, such is the vividity of 
the description. What follows is a gist of these two chapters, in 
which an attempt is made to understand the procedure for 
performing the Mahotsava. 
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Procedure 


First of all, the mrtsangraha or the collection of the sacred 
soil and ankurarpana (sowing of seeds) are undertaken on the eve 
of the commencement of the festival. On the first day and in an 
auspicious muhirta, the beginning of the festival is marked by 
dhvajarohana or the hoisting of the flag, is made of a fine cloth 
and its length is equal to the height of the milabera (main icon) 
and its width equivalent to the half of it. Garuda's figure is drawn 
on it, and it is to be consecrated. The power of the milabera is 
infused in the utsavabera and then the same is brought to a 
pavilion near the flagstaff. The flag is then raised to the top and 
tied followed by the thunderous beating of the kettle drums, 
which signify the commencement of the festival. It is to be noted 
here that the hoisting of the flag is done according to the star on 
the day of the avabhrtha or the sacrificial bath, i.e., the day for the 
commencement of the festival is fixed taking into consideration 
the day of avabhrtha. This ritual has the grains of the srauta rites, 
which lasted for a period of beyond a day. On the last day, the 
priest performing the rite and the yajamdna along with others 
would proceed to some water-body and take a bath thereby 
signifying its completion. Similarly, in the Mahotsava also, a 
ceremonial bath is taken by the priest and everybody else on the 
ninth day of the annual festival, marking the culmination of it. 


Not only mortals, even gods are invited to be a part of the 
festivities. In true Paficaratra fashion, IS says that the invitation 
to gods could be sung in either Sanskrit or Prakrt or Dravidian 
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language.’ The invocations are done by the priest, his son or pupil 
should be sonorous and are to be performed in proper manner. 
After the hoisting of the flag, the deity is taken round the village 
and brought to the yagasald or the ritual space of the temple. The 
four Vedas and the Ekayana Veda are recited by trained scholars, 
who occupy their appointed spaces. Then the kalasa (ceremonial 
pitchers) are placed in the yagasala, which are consecrated and 
proksana (sprinkling) is done all around. The abjanabhabhuvana- 
mandala is drawn there.*® The mention of this particular mandala is 
not to be found in any other text, lending a special status to the 


5. 


God is then requested to alight there and is to be 
worshipped. The Agni (holy fire) lit here is to be worshipped by 
the priest for all the festival days and is to be tended till the day 
of avabhrtha.’ Bali is offered to dikpdlas (guardians of the 
directions) and at the balipitha. The bali shall be done twice a day 
up to the last day i.e. till avabhrtha (ceremonial bath).” 


The icon (processional icon) is to be mounted on vehicles 
and taken around the locality in the morning and the evening. 
This is a grand procession to be observed twice every day. The 
utsavabera is specially decorated with variegated robes, various 
ornaments and numerous garlands and is placed on the 
particular vehicle (different on each day) and taken in 
circumambulatory way, round the village, city or commercial 
place. The lord is lifted and surrounded by devout Vaisnavas from 
all the castes. The Brahmins walking along should be steady- 
minded, wearing long robes, turbans, and host of beautiful things 
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such as pearl strings, umbrellas, peacock plumes, fans(with 
golden handles), silken chowries and decorated staff etc." 





The retinue of the god should also be accompanied by 
chorus of bards, sound of vind, and flute, golden horns, and 
presence of courtesans, nautch-girls, well dressed citizens, 
chanters of the Vedas and Agamas, scholars of classical and 
vernacular languages, singing eulogies of lord and people of all 
castes. The entourage should be majestic and along the course of 
circumambulation, the lord is offered tambila as the mouth 
freshener and sandalepaste mixed with camphor, various 


garlands, cool water and coconut water etc. to mitigate the 
fatigue.” 





After the circumambulatory procession, the lord is led to 
the pavilion outside the temple, where offerings of arghya, 
padya,- acamana, sandal-paste, garlands, lamps, incense, 
nirajana, flour-cakes, prthiika, coconut water, acamana and 
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tambiila etc. are offered to him, along with various gifts. A curtain 
is drawn so that the lord can relish the offerings without any | 
visual disturbance. After this, he is taken inside the temple and 
the Vedas and Agamas along with Tamil hymns are sung to him. 
Following a circumambulation inside the temple, he is placed on 


his designated place.” 


The IS also prescribes the use of different vehicles for | 
different days. God will mount on the following vehicles on | 
respective Ssibika, (palanquin) - first day; Sesapitha (the serpent | 
Adigesa) -second day; candrabimba (halo of the moon, at night) 
and saryamandala (halo of the sun in the day time) z third day; 
puspamandapa (floral pavilion) -fourth day; Garuda -fifth day;” 
yana (vehicle) -sixth day; ratha (chariot) -seventh day; and horse 


-eighth day. 








It is to be noted here that on the eighth night, when the 
lord is mounted on the horse, the procession is carried out in a 
swinging motion, which is a visual feast. A happy lord could be 
seen indulging in royal yet, mundane activities like hunting, 
inspection of the town, love and quarrel between his two 


consorts, etc.” 
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On the ninth day, the avabhrtha (ceremonial bath) is taken 
in a lake or tank or some water-body. The priest takes the 
tirthabera of the lord, worships it, stands in the navel-deep water 
and takes a dip with the tirthabera. All the accompanying people 
also take bath simultaneously to be absolved of their impurities 
and sins. 


En fin 


On the tenth day, the puspayaga (worship with flowers) is 
held, in. which the tirthabera is brought and placed on the 
cakrabjamandala, duly decorated by a delightful spread of 
flowers. The flowers are sprinkled on him by the priest amidst 
the chanting of Purusasikta. Routine rites of offering arghya, 
padya, acamana etc. are performed, complemented by the sounds 
of musical instruments and chants from the Vedas and the major 
Agamas. This is repeated twelve times. 





The lord, along with his consorts, is taken round the village 
in a majestic procession and brought near the flagstaff. After 
offering bali to the lord, Garuda is worshipped and the 
ceremonial flag is brought down. The gods who were invited for 
the festival are honoured suitably and are given an endearing 
send off. The utsavabera with Sridevi and Bhiidevi is taken inside 
the sanctum sanctorum and all of them are placed on their 
respective pedestals. All the priests, chanters etc. are duly 
honoured with generous gifts in cash and kin, and thus the grand 
Mahotsava comes to a close. 
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The Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts (IGNCA) 
Delhi, is resolutely pursuing the investigations into the inte . 
linkages between the §astra and prayoga prevalent in nee 
Indian traditions and has done extensive documentations of 
Vedic and Agamic systems. This included documentation of 
temple rituals as prescribed by the IS, at the Varahasvami temple 
Mysore, where all the said rituals were seen, observed sil 
experienced by the author of this paper, urging him to write 
down this unique living tradition. 








Reviews 


Srgaraprakasa Of Bhoja: Edited by M.M. Rewa Prasad Dwivedi & 
Sadashiv Kumar Dwivedi, jointly published by Indira Gandhi National 
Centre for Arts, New Delhi and Kalidasa Samsthan, Varanasi, 2007. 


Sanskrit studies underwent a revolutionery change during 
twentieth century. Many lost works were rediscovered, theories 
were re-interpreted. Rare manuscripts were unearthed, and 
critical editions brought out. The discovery of the manuscripts of 
Srgaraprakaga Of Bhoja around 1918 was as much an important 
event as the discovery of the manuscripts of Bhasa plays in 1910. 
"History has been unfair to the Srgaraprakaga - the greatest of the 
two dozen works of Bhoja"- writes Sheldon Pollock. It was in the 
process of rectifying this injustice to Srg@raprakaga that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppu Swami Shastri, a doyen amongst the 
pundits of this century, initiated efforts to bring out the text of 
this monumental work around 1921-22. One manuscript of 
Srgaraprakasa was discovered in Malabar, and the Oriental 
Manuscript library of Madras procured a transcript of it. 
Meanwhile His Holiness Yatiraj Swami of Melkote came accross 
another fragment, and subsequently another copy of it. In 1924, 
Swamiji published three chapters (XXII-XXIV) of Srgaraprakdéa. 
This was an event in Sanskrit world, leading a great scholar like 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ganganah Jha to the following outburst - 


grngarabhasam nrpabhojanirmitam 
sammudritam svamivarenyayatnatah 
asvadya camsena samastabandham 
samsvadanayollasativa manasam. 


The editing posed knotty problems. While the manuscript 
material acquired by HH Swamiji of Melkote was edited and 
brought out by G. Josyer. Kuppu Swami Shastri, on the other 
hand, rightly chose his worthy disciple Dr. V. Raghavan to carry 
out research work on Srgaraprakaga. No doubt, Raghavan's studies 
on Srgaraprakasa created a new era of understanding the whole 
tradition of the history and growth of Literary theories in 
Sanskrit. 
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During the two millenniums of C.E. Alankarasastra in India 
developed through three schools, situated in three different 
geographical areas. The first school developed in Kashmir where 
a galaxy of philosophers and theorists like Vamana, Udbhata, 
Anandavardhana, Rudrata, Abhinavagupta, Kuntaka, Ruyyaka, 
Mankha and a host of others conceptualised its theoretical 
discourse. The second school belonged to the central part, 
particularly to Dharanagari (now known as Dhara in Malwa). The 
third school developed in South - at Kajici. Bhoja is the worthiest 
representative of the Dhara School, and he also enjoys the pivotal 
position here. He evolved new patterns - evincing synthetic 
approach. He systematised and re-organised the vast gamut of 
literary categories, concepts and principles. Unfortunately due to 
political turmoil, the great task of Bhoja could not culminate and 
even the mss. of his magnum opus the Srga@raprakaga - became 
extinct. No manuscript of this monumental work of Bhoja was to 
be found in the area where he ruled. It was in Southern India that 
the most valuable treasure of manuscripts of Srgaraprakasa could 
be unearthed. Josyer brought out a complete edition of 
Srgaraprakasa in between 1955 to 1974 and Raghavan published 
the first vol. of his edition from Harvard in 1996 containing the 
first 14 chapters of Srigaraprakasa. Josyer's edition contained lots 
of lacuna and corrupt readings, and Raghavan's edition remains 


incomplete till this date without the major part of Bhoja's work, 
i.e. chapters 15-36. 


Rewa Prasad Dwivedi has not only utilised the existing 
manuscript material along with the four volumes of Josyers 
edition and the first volume of Srgaraprakaga published by 
Raghavan, he could also get access to the text that Raghavan had 
prepared for the next volume of his edition. Drawing from all 
available sources Dwivedi has made an attempt to present one of 
the most comprehensive editions in the history of Sanskrit 
textual criticism; he has applied his own scholastic acumen and 
norms for editing the text. Here he does not strictly adhere to the 
methodology of preparing critical editions of text that that has 
been assiduously pursued by western scholarship and also by the 
generations of scholars of orientalism. 


In the galaxy of the great Acaryas Bhoja displays a rare 
acumen for a comprehensive and synthetic approach. There are 
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36 Prakagas (chapters) in this voluminous work. Natyasastra of 
Bharatamuni and Kamasitra of Vatsyayana also have 36 chapters. 
While Bhoja, with his great concern for numerology chose 
numbers like 12, 24 or 64 for various categorisations, but he 
planned this voluminous work in 36 chapters. This is suggestive 
of the cosmic view of Saivism. Drawing contrast with the Sankhya 
system, the Saivagamas defined 36 categories through which the 
creation has evolved. Bhoja also might be having this cosmology 
in view while outlining his work. 


At the very outset of his stupendous work, Bhoja starts with 
the definition of Vakya as a unit of discourse, having three 
species as medium - Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramésa, Sanskrit 
Vakyas are of three types - (i) relating to Sruti or Srauta, (ii) 
relating to Rsis or seers, (iii) relating to this world (Laukika), The 
first category is further divided into two types - mantra and 
brahmana. The units of discourse relating to the seers are again 
of two types - Smrti (revealed texts remembered) and Purana 
(accounts of past). The units of discourse related to this world are 
again of two types - Kavya and Sastra. 


In this way Bhoja further proceeds to analyse the units of 
discourse in Prakrit and Apabhram$a. Tools for analysis of 
language are enumerated with detailed definitions and 
‘Illustrations. Naturally the first eight chapters in this work 
therefore are devoted to grammar forming a basis for rhetorics. 


Having worked on the critical edition of complete works of 
Kalidasa, Dwivedi has developed his own methodology for editing 
Sanskrit texts which does not exactly conform to the modern 
methodology under textual criticism, but stands in conformity to 
the traditional approach of commentators - the tikakaras. He has 
modified the text to a certain extent to make it intelligible 
especially in the 8th Prakasa, without distorting the original 
framework. The sentences have been organised and the lacuna 
filled by comparing the text with the texts like Vakyapadiya that 
Bhoja is referring, reproducing or citing. In fact the innumerous 
sources of Bhoja's treatise have been brought forth to this extant 
for the first time. Dwivedi has also rewritten the whole chapter 
26th, that has been lost and could not be fully recovered to suit 
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the design as structured by Bhoja. This chapter is not included at 
all in Josyer's edition. 


The appendices of Dwivedi's edition are extremely valuable 
to elicit the sources of Bhoja by the way of providing excerpts 
from texts like Natyagastra and Vakyapadiya. Srrigdraprakaga is a 
rich store house of verses from Sanskrit and Prakrit. Bhoja has, as 
Dwivedi informs, quoted more than 650 verses from a single poet 
like Kalidasa. The learned editors have provided here immensely 
valuable material for researchers by the way of listing such 
verses, quoted by Bhoja from poets like Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti 
with references and sources in the appendices. 


This complete edition of Srngaraprakaga no doubt is a 
landmark in the path of Sanskrit studies in modern India. It will 
not only lead to recapitulation of studies on Bhoja in twentieth 
century, it will also resuscitate our understanding of aesthetics in 
a global perspective. 


-- Radhavallabh Tripathi 


Poetic Visions of Buddha's Former Lives Seveteen Legends from 
Haribhatta's Jatakamala - edited by Michael Hahn, I Indian Edition, 
Aditya Prakashan, New Delhi, 2011 


Coming to the publication of a lost Haribhatta's Jatakamala 
from Srngaraprakaga is entering into another realm of aesthetics 
~ the aesthetics of equilibrium that creates its own traditions 
through multifarious manifestations in literary texts as well as 
plastic and performing arts. 


‘Haribhatta returns to India" with this ‘most suitable 
motto’ for his book, Michael Hahn has really made an offering of 
one of the most important texts of classical Sanskrit literature by 
way of presenting the Indian edition of Haribhatta's Jatakamala , 
Hahn has been doing researches on the manuscripts of 
Haribhatta's Jatakamala and its translations and adaptations for 
more than three decades. The resume of studies on translations 
and adaptations of Haribhatta's Jatakamala, that he has given in 
the beginning of his edition is quite revealing. 
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Haribhatta flourished in the fifth century and must have 
belonged to north-western part of India. Hahn points out that his 
Jatakamala remained very popular in India and neighbouring 
countries for more than eight centuries. Tracing its history of its 
translations and adaptations in other countries, and searching 
the manuscripts, Hahn could recover this text, that had been 
otherwise lost to us, to the extent of seventy eight percent with 
the material from the Tibetan and Nepalese mss. 


Aryagira had already composed a work of the same name 
and nature as that of Haribhatta. Michael Hahn rightly adjusts 
Aryasura as the ‘direct model’ of Haribhatta. Both are great 
masters of literary prose and Hahn has given a brilliant 
exposition of the literary beauty of Haribhatta's prose. 


Hahn rightly views Haribhatta's text in context of the genre 
of Campukavya. In fact when Aryasiira composed his Jatakamala, 
he very aptly chose to adopt the form of Campukavya as it suited 
his aesthetic designs and thematic perceptions. Right from its 
inception, the genre of campU was deeply rooted in narratology 
that combined both prose and verse in the art of story telling. 
Stories from great epics assumed the forms of akhyana and 
upakhyana when they were orally presented. The term akhyayika 
for narrative suggests that this genre developed in oral 
traditions. Patafijali in his Mahabhasya refers to the akhyayikas - 
Vasavadatta, Sumanottara and Bhaimarathi. He also alludes to 
Granthikas - the artists who narrated stories through reading. 
Narrating or reading out a story was a performance. The tradition 
of akhyana and upakhyana was basically theatrical. Vatsyayana 
in his Kamasutra groups akhyayika with nataka in the list of sixty 
four arts. Bhoja in his Srriga@raprakasa precisely sums up the whole 
historical perspective when he defines akhyana and upakhy4na . 
An upakhyana is a tale within a grand narrative told by one 
character to another for a specific cause and it becomes an 
akhyana when it is read out by a granthika and this reading, 
accompanied with abhinaya and singing forms an independent 
performance. 


nalasavitrisodasarajopacaravat prabandhantah. 
anyaprabodhanartham yadupakhyati tadupakhyanam.. 
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akhyanasattam tallabhate yadyabhinayan pathan gayan 
granthika ekah kathayati govindavadavahite sadasi. 


Srigdraprakaga of Bhoja : Edited by M.M. 
Rewa Prasad Dwivedi & Sadashiv Kumar 
Dwivedi, 2007, X1.331-32, vol. I, p. 671) 


In fact campii must have developed in oral traditions. Bhoja 
who discusses these traditions in the context of akhyana and 
upakhyana, himself composed the Ramayanacampii. The style of 
his own campii is deeply rooted in the art of story-telling. Both 
Aryastira and Haribhatta created an epoch in the history of 
Sanskrit literature, when they synthesised this tradition akhyana 
and campii with genre of avadana and jataka tales. They 
inculcated the philosophy of values of paramitas in fold of 
gadyakavya, thus forming a 'confluence of the secular and the 
Sacred, a journey from the ordinary world of samsara to the 


realm of nirvana’ - as Lokesh Chandra puts it in his Forward to 
this edition. 


Haribhatta exemplifies the refinement of literary prose in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, like some of the inscriptions of 
Gupta period. This apart, he also provides important missing 
links for updating our knowledge of Indian traditions of art and 
culture. Lokesh Chandra has hinted upon the possibilities of 
further identifications of some of the avadanas or tales from 
jatakas as depicted in the murals of Ajanta and in as many as 1460 


narrative reliefs of Borobudur. 


Michael Hahn had done for us something that Rahul 
Sankrityana could do in the past century by way of rediscovering 
one of the most important texts otherwise lost in India. This 
publication will lead to a new understanding of the history of 
Sanskrit literature. Restoration of a work from its Tibetan 
translations is an arduous task and requires expertise and efforts 
different from editing a text from manuscripts in the same 
language. jatakamala of Haribhatta would also revive an interest 
in Jatakas which have been a part of Indian life style, frequently 
alloded to iy canversatiois SF Wieral arguments. 


-- Radhavallabh Tripathi 
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Thus Spoke Bhartrihari : Selections from Sanskrit Classical Verses 
translated by Ramesh Chandra Shah, Rajpal & Sons. New Delhi, 2010. 


Ramesh Chandra Shah has been a professor of English and a 
well known literary figure in Indian literature. In his earlier 
work, Ancestral Voices : Reflections on Vedic, Classical and Bhakti 
Poetry (The Temones Academy, 2001, Indian Edition, 2006), a 
collection of his lectures delivered in UK, he presented of the 
voices of vedic and upanisadic seers and the seer-poets of post- 
vedic epic traditions as well as medieval bhakti-poets. Shah finds 
a continuity of spiritual traditions in the multiple streams of 
Indian literature. The studies presented by him aim at 
decolonising of the Indian mind. I cite these lines from his earlier 
work - 

"Mainstream of Indian literature is not 
characterised by a historical or scientific curiosity 
about the natural or social reality, its distinctive 
tone and temper - its very flavour- is determined by 
the meditation on the highest ends of human life 
through traditionally recognisable forms’ 


("Ancestral Voices : Relections on Vedic, 
Classical and Bhakti Poetry, p.49) 


His translation of verses from the three satatas is a laudable 
attempt to make the world-view and perceptions of Bhartrhari 
understandable to a wider readership. 


Examining Bhartrhari's poetic world, Shah says- 


"we are compelled, in spite of ourselves, to admit the 
presence of authentic spiritual experience behind this utterance. 
This is something which could not have happened if the poet had 
not had a direct, unmediated experience of oneness with the 
Universal spirit where all dualities, - even the duality of man and 
woman —- dissolve and disappear. One can call it union of 
opposites or just unity of being, as the poet W.B.Yeats preferred 
to phrase it." 
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With this understanding of Bhartrhari, Shah rightly detects 
a spiritual quality pervading the verses of even Srngarasataka that 
are otherwise viewed as sensuous poetry. 


In the process of making a creative translation, Shah has 
suitably evolved the craft and the diction matching the original. 
He has chosen his own rhythmic patterns; and in doing so, he 
establishes a cross-cultural dialogue, involving hermeneutics. He 
thus leads us to a journey in the internal landscape of Bhartrhari. 
This literary, and not literal, translation also provides an 
understanding of Bhartrhari's uniqueness, of the way Bhartrhari 
differs with the other poets who have composed Satakakavyas on 
the same lines. Instead of giving a word to word translation, Shah 
goes to provide the essence. We can understand the difference, 
when we compare his translation with one of the earlier 
translations of Tawney. Here is Tawney's translation of one of 
Bhartrhari's well-known stanzas 


Where many dwellers once were seen, one only now 
survives, 


Again that home is filled with store of joyous human 
lives. 


Then all are swept away again, thus wielding night and 
day 


As dice, destruction's wedded powers with the helpless 
mortals play. 


(trans. by Tawney) 


Reading these lines, we feel as if we are reading an ‘Elegy in 
the Graveyard'. Shah omits details, makes it more precise and 


attempts to grasp the inner core. He renders this stanza in the 
following way - 


The house where one lived, is with many filled 
Where once lived many, Death his spite has spilled 
Who joined with Time, with us as pieces plays 


on the vast board, an ancient game is Willed. 
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Assimilating the ethos and philosophy of Bhartrhari, Shah 
has used upper cases in the spelling of ‘death’, ‘time’ and ‘will’ 
(Death, Time, Willed) 


The translator has appropriated Bhartrhari's expressions 
for his own milieu. In another stanza, he converts Bhartrhari's 
kificijjfia (one who knows little) into a man whose head is filled 
'with scraps of knowledge odd'. Then the stanza assumes added 
significance as a dialogue between a modern man and tradition - 


With my head fill'd with scraps of knowledge odd 
Pride-swollen thought myself I omniscient. 

But when amid the learned first I trod 

I knew my folly, down the fever went. (p. 23) 


In the same way, ‘parigrahaphalguta’ in Bhartrhari’s stanza 
becomes the worthlessness of forms. Shah thus establishes the 
relevance of Bhartrhari in the changing contexts - 


Behold the dog licking his favourite bone 
Rotten and full of pus and nasty worms 
How enraptured is he: so, we must own 
That what we cling to most are worth less forms. 
(p. 23) 
I will cite two more stanzas. Both of them are from the 
Srngaragataka, and in rendering both Shah makes an attempt to 


uncover the layers of inner quest which is a mark of Bhartrhari's 
poetry. 


sada yogabhyasavyasanavasayoratmamanaso- 
ravicchinna maitri sphurati krtinastasya kimu taih 
priyanamalapairadharamadhubhih vaktravidhubhih 
sanihs$vasamodaih sakucakalasaslesasurataih. 

Here is Shah's rendering of this - 


You are your own girl and your God as well, 
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When into meditation's depths you're sucked. 
Love's intimacies between Man and Woman 
Are no match for that self endangered spell. (p. 61) 
yadasidajnanam smaratimirasaficarajanitam 
tada drstam narimayamidamasesam jagadapi. 
idanimasmakam patutaravivekafjanajusam 
samibhita drstistribhuvanamapi brahma manute. 
Ignorance caused by Eros - God of Love 
Had marred my vision, womanizing it, 
Self-knowledge unsexed me, restored my wholeness, 
Now I see SELF everywhere from this summit. (p. 61) 


In the terminology of RajaSekhara it is parapurapravesa - 
entering Bhartrhari's poetic world, and coming back with a 
message to the modern man. Bhartrhari's poetry in this way 
assumes an added significance. After D.D. Kosambi's wonderful 
edition of his Satakas, a new English translation of Bhartrhari by 
Ramesh Chandra Shah is quite meaningful in several respects. 


-- Radhavallabh Tripathi 


Introduction to Hindu Dharma : Sri Chandrasekharendra Saraswati, 
Introduction by Arvind Sharma; I Indian Edn., Motilal Benarasidas Pub. 
Pvt. Ltd. Delhi, 2010 


Introduction to Hindu Dharma comprises translations of 
selected lectures by His Holiness Jagadguru 
Chandrashekharendra Saraswati, the 68 Shankracharya of 
Kanchi (1895-1994), also known as the ‘Paramacarya,’ who 
dedicated more than 87 years of his life as pontiff of the mutt - 
practicing and teaching ‘sanatana dharma’. This work was 
originally published by World Wisdom - The Library of Perennial 
Philosophy, USA. The editor, Michael Oren Fitzgerald has taken 
pains to cull in the essence of Paramac@rya’s teachings in his own 
words. The text has been selected from more than 6500 pages of 
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his discourses that were recorded and transcribed and then 
translated into English. It is a gigantic task. 


Introduction to Hindu Dharma covers a vast area - Vedic 
religion, Vedas. concepts of yajfia, tapas and dharma; Nyaya, 
Puranas, samskaras etc., It is not only a very authentic exposition 
of the basic tenets of Hindu dharma, or sanatana dharma, it also 
opens a vista for interfaith dialogue by accepting the plurality of 
our tradition. Paramacarya envisages multiplicity in Indian 
traditions. The Vedas ‘do not point to a single way and proclaim 
‘this alone is the path’ nor do they affirm ‘this is the only God’ 
with reference to their own view of the Supreme Being’. (p.51) - 
he says. He also explains how a synthesis of karma, bhakti and 
jnana can be achieved to evolve a holistic perspective. The three 
cardinal principles of life karma, bhakti and jana - are not 
opposed to one another but they are complimentary (p. 114). 


Paramacarya deals with the tenets the fundamentals 
common to all religions. Discussing the nomenclatural anonymity 
with regard to the dharma being preached by him , says - ‘There 
‘s no term as Hindu or Hinduism as such in our tradition’, He 
therefore uses the term sanatana dharma. The Ultimate Reality is 
termed as the Paramatman - the timeless truth. There is an 
orderliness in the cosmos. The cosmos is created out of vibrations 
of a Great Intelligence. The vibrations arising out of their own 
may be erratic. One must enjoin with this Great Intelligence. 


These lectures also bring out the pragmatism with which 
Paramacarya has kept pace with his own times. He also addresses 
the problems of the day- foeticide to him is like devihatya, a 
heinous crime. Dowry in any form is to be condemned. In fact, 
the sermons by Paramacarya are warnings for erring modern 
civilization - that ‘after reaching its peak, it is bound to have a 
fall’ (p. 30). 


There are subtle interpretations based on his own 
experiences, investing the words spoken by Paramacarya with a 
rare authenticity and re-investing the spiritual traditions with a 
new significance. ‘The purpose of life is to live a life full of love 
for all” (p.131)0 he says. ‘No joy is greater than that the joy of 
loving others. .... the joy of loving gives us a transcendent feeling, 
a life in which there is no love for others is a life lived in vain.” (p. 
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131). It is here that Paramacarya envisages the philosophy of love 
at a cosmic level. As there is sorrow when the loved ones depart, 
therefore one must love the One that does not depart. It is a 
subtle exposition of the concept of Ananda as discussed by the 
seers of Upanisads. 


Paramacarya sees that intellectual arrogance is on increase 
in our times and the ignorant are being deprived of their one 
asset, humility (p. 48). But then, he goes to the other extreme —-He 
would like to revert the wheels of progress. The 
Varnasramadharma with all its rigors should be re-established in 
India -- His Holiness insists and he sees no other way out for 
saving this country. He firmly believes that Varnadharma is 
necessary for sustenance of civilization. There is a fervent an 
appeal in many lectures to restore the old order of vrnadharma. 
If by god’s grace the old system is restored’ - he says (p. 109)- ‘it 
will bring inward purity to all’. Denying the relevance of logistics 
and achievements of modern man, Paramacarya recommends 
that — ‘religious texts should be taught right from the childhood, 
before a boy develops reasoning. If you start teaching these texts 
to him when he is grown up, he may discard them’. (p. 44). He 
criticizes the whole education system as it has no provision for 
teaching religious texts right from the beginning. 


The idea of plurality of Indian traditions is relegated to a 
backward position in Paramacarya’s denial of logic and 
questioning spirit and his insistence of rigidity of rituals. The 
rites should be performed because they are prescribed in the 
Sastra - he says. “Conducting a ritual without knowing its 
significance, it occurs to me, is more important to me than 
knowing the meaning of the words” 


With his own idea of bringing beck the glorious past, 
Paramacarya wants to see that ‘the brahmanas should again start 
living on the river sides and eat leaves’ — (p. 105). One may ask 
him - will all the brahmanas of this country find places on the 
banks of holy rivers for their inhabitancy now? What about the 
rivers that are shrinking and vanishing and their banks 
converted into modern colonies? Is there is room for conversions 
and re-entry in the system that Paramacarya advocates? What 
about gender equality, divorces and social justice? Perhaps the 
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Paramacarya had answered many such questions but the team of 
editors, to their discretion, did not include them in this volume, 
they have painted a picture of Hindu dharma by presenting select 
pieces form the enormous mass of records of the lectures of 
Paramacarya, obviously to present a one sided picture. 


--Radhavallabh Tripathi 


Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western Universalism- 
Rajiv Malhotra, Harper Collins Publishers India, 2011 


‘Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western Universalism’ by 
Rajiv Malhotra is a path breaking book filled with profound 
original insights on various subjects related to Indian religious, 
spiritual, cultural and _ historical traditions. It is a research- 
oriental reference volume for the intellectuals, philosophers, 
researchers, and general readers who are curious to know Indian 
thought and Identity. The book reverses the gaze to look at the 
West, repositioning dharmic civilization from being the observed 
to being the observer. Rajiv Malhotra, the author of famous book 
‘Breaking India’ is an Indian-American researcher and thinker, 
writing and speakingon current affairs as they relate to 
civilizations, cross-cultural encounters, religion and science. He 
has done an extensive study of Indian culture and history, 
Western civilization and religion, and comparative philosophy 
and faith. He has been churning a wide range of issues and ideas 
related to his thesis from different sources for the past two 
decades, and to show this, his book’s cover has an attractive 
picture of the churning of the ocean by Devas and Asuras. ‘Being 
Different’ is the result of intensive research on Indian and 
Western philosophical systems and histories, with especial focus 
on how India essentially differs from the West, in cultural, 
spiritual matrix and in world outlook. 


Posting his comments online on ‘Being Different’ Prof. Don 
Wiebe, of Trinity College in the University of Toronto has said 
that “Malhotra espouses an ‘audacity of difference’ in any such 
enterprise that defends both the distinctiveness and the spiritual 
value of Indian thought and that effectively reveals the cultural 
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chauvinism of much western thought in its encounters with 
other cultures”. 


In his introduction Rajiv Malhotra discusses his concept of 
the current research. To quote his own words ‘I am simply using 
the dharmic perspective to reverse the analytical gaze which 
normally goes from West to East and unconsciously privileges the 
former’. On the reason of the study he says, ‘ this reversal 
evaluates Western problems in a unique way, sheds light on some 
of its blind spots, and shows how dharmic cultures can help 
alleviate and resolve some of the problems facing the world 
today’. ; 


Rajiv Malhotra initiates a debate through this work on the 
following propositions: (1) Western claims of universalism are 
based on its own myth of history, as opposed to the multi- 
civilizational worldview needed today. (2) Historical revelations 
are the foundations of western religions, as opposed to dharma's 
emphasis on individual self-realization in the body here and 
now.(3) The synthetic unity of western thought and history is in 
contrast with the integral unity that underpins dharma’s 
worldview.(4) The West’s anxiety over difference and need for 
order is unlike the dharmic embrace of the creative role of chaos. 
(5) Common translations of many Sanskrit words are seriously 
misleading because these words are non-translatable for sound 
and meaning. 


In the Introduction the author explains that this book is 
about how India differs from the West. He challenges certain 
cherished notions, such as the assumptions that Western 
paradigms are universal and that the dharmic traditions teach 
‘the same thing’ as Jewish and Christian ones. For while the Vedas 
say, ‘truth is one, paths are many’, the differences among those 
paths are not inconsequential. He argues that that the dharmic 
traditions, while not perfect, offer perspectives and techniques 
for a genuinely pluralistic social order and a full integration of 
many different faiths, including atheism and science. They also 
offer models for environmental sustainability and education for 
the whole being that are invaluable to our emerging world. 


The author states that the term Dharma is not easy to define 
because it has several dimensions, and its oft-used translations 
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as ‘religion’, ‘path’, ‘law’, ‘ethics’ all fall short in substantial ways. 
In the book ‘Dharma’ is used to indicate a family of spiritual 
traditions originating in India which today are manifested as 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and Sikhism. On page 5 he explains 
that ‘the dharma family has developed an extensive range of inner 
sciences and experiential technologies called ‘adhyatma-vidya’ to 
access divinity and higher states of consciousness. Adhyatma- 
vidya is a body of wisdom and techniques culled from centuries of 
first-person empirical inquiry into the nature of consciousness 
and under taken by advanced practitioners. India’s spiritual 
traditions spring from dharma which has no exact equivalent in 
Western frameworks. 


The first chapter entitled ‘the audacity of difference’ begins 
with the statement that ‘the cultural and spiritual matrix of 
dharma civilizations 1s distinct from that of the west. This 
distinctiveness is under siege, not only from unsustainable and 
inequitable development but also from some thing more 
insidious: the widespread dismantling, rearrangement and 
digestion of dharmic culture into Western frameworks, 
disingenuously characterized as ‘universal’ (p.12). 


The chapter 2 deals with’Yoga: freedom from history’ and 
talks about two ways of knowing the divine. All civilizations ask 
existential questions such as: Who are we? Why are we here? 
what happens when we die? Can we transcend death and if so, 
how? What is the ultimate reality or truth, and how can we reach 
+? The approaches to these questions and the answers offered by 
the two civilizations differ profoundly. In the Judeo-Christian 
traditions, revelation comes ‘from above’, and its content is 
strictly God-given (p. 55). But according to the dharmic traditions, 
man is not born into original sin, though he is burdened by his 
past conditioning, which makes him unaware of his true nature. 
Fortunately, he has the innate capacity to transcend this 
condition and achieve sat-chit-Gnanda in this life. Since the 
ultimate truth is attained experientiallyand passed from 
practitioner to practitioner, it follows that knowledge of the 
divine is varied and that more than one lineage may be true. 
Author quotes Sri Aurobindo to explain several ideas; and refers 
to Itihdsa, Purana, Ramayana and Mahabharata to present the 
Indian outlook on history, myth and knowledge etc. 
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On ‘Integral unity versus synthetic unity’ an authentic 
discussion at length is done in the chapter 3 of the book. The 
various dharmic schools, despite some profound differences in 
theory and practice, all attempt to account for some form of 
unity. The resources for its realization are built into the various 
spiritual disciplines. Unity is inherent in existence. according to 
all dharma systems. This sense of an underlying unity is strong 
and allows for a great deal of inventiveness and play in 
understanding its manifestations. As a result, there tends to be a 
great diversity of paths and philosophical understandings 
without fear of chaos. Western worldviews, where religious or 
secular, begin with the opposite premise: the cosmos is 
inherently an agglomeration of parts or separate essences. The 
debates on this subject are not about how and why multiplicity 
emerges out of underlying unity, but about how unity can 
emerge out of multiplicity. Such a unity is not innate; it must be 
sought and justified again and again, and resulting synthesis is 
always unstable. The starting points and conclusions of Western 
religion and science are in even contradiction, which essentially 
makes Western civilization an uneasy and tentative synthesis of 
incompatible building blocks (p.7-8). 


In the fourth Chapter author shows that ‘people from 
dharmic cultures tend to be more accepting of difference, 
unpredictability and uncertainty than westerners. The dharmic 
view is that so-called ‘chaos’ is natural and normal; it needs, of 
course, to be balanced by order, but there is no compelling need 
to control or eliminate it entirely nor to force cohesion from 
outside. The West, conversely, sees chaos as a profound threat 
that needs to be eradicated either by destruction or by complete 
assimilation (P.168). Rajiv Malhotra proclaims further (p.177) 
with pride and confidence that ‘Western scholars find it difficult 
to acknowledge fully the merits of Indian Systems of thought, 
even when the influence of these systems on West is 
irrefutable’\Chaos arises when one experiences phenomena 
which do not lie within one’s psychological and cultural comfort 
zones. In this reference the author narrates immense Indian 
creativity, adaptability, and ability to absorb what's new. The 
example of Kumbha-mela is given to demonstrate self-organized 
diversity (p.179).The two opposite sides are needed for churning 
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of the milky ocean in order to obtain nectar for eternal 
life(p.184). 


The author points out several distortions in the western- 
mind created by their use of faulty English equivalents of 
Sanskrit words, in the fifth chapter. Sanskrit is important for its 
profound creative potential. It unites the great and little 
traditions (p.240). The meanings of Sanskrit words are embedded 
+n its cultural context and also in the history of how that word 
evolved over time. Malhotra is firm in his view that ‘the unique 
experiences of different cultures are not always interchangeable, 
and the words used to refer to those experiences must remain 
intact. Many cultural artifacts have no equivalent in other 
cultures, and to force such artifacts into the moulds that the West 
finds acceptable or familiar - to appropriate them - is to distort 
them.This too is a form of colonization and cultural conquest’ 


(p.221). 


This chapter contains excellent insights on Sanskrit 
language, and its structure. It is also explains in brief why 
sanskrit words are not easily translatable. Generally Sanskrit 
texts and words need a context for their proper interpretation. 
Meaning changes many times. If a meaning is not taken correctly, 
it is not possible to understand the concept hidden in that word. 
Highlighting the richness of Sanskrit, the author emphasizes that 
the ‘non-translatability of key Sanskrit words attests to the non- 
digestibility of many Indian traditions. Holding on to the Sanskrit 
terms and thereby preserving the complete range of their 
meanings becomes a way of resisting colonization and 
safeguarding dharmic knowledge’(p.249). 


Many examples of popular Sanskrit translations into English, 
that are false or misleading, are given in this context. The 
sanskrit words Brahman, Atman, Siva, Vedas, Dharma, Jati, Aum, 
Duhkha, Avatara, Sakti, Kundalini, Guru, Devata, Yajfia, Karma, 
Moksa etc. are referred to and elaborated.Their common mis- 
translations are explained and criticized in detail. Great emphasis 
is given on the use of original Sanskrit terms for the preservation 
of their uniquesenseand understanding. 


The Western claim of universalism is mainly refuted in the 
sixth and last chapter entitled ‘Contesting Western Universalism’, 
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According to such claims, the West is both the driver of history 
and its goal, providing the template into which all other 
civilizations and cultures must fit. This chauvinism is virtually 
invisible from within the Western perspective itself (p. 308). 
Such a universalism fails to address human needs: the most it can 
achieve is a kind of synthetic unity of civilizations under the 
rubric of the West. The volume concludes with a negation of 
Western claims of universalism, while recommending a multi- 
cultural worldview. 


The last essay is in the form of conclusion which talks about 
purva-paksa and the way forward. One needs to engage in purva 
paksha or ‘reversing the gaze’, to shed light on how this leads to 
the misapprehension and denigration of India and dharmic 
traditions. Pirva-paksa, the traditional technique of analysis 
encourages to become truly knowledgeable about alternative 
perspectives, and to approach the other side with respect. Using 
this ancient practice the author mentions the importance of 
‘difference’, and thus criticizing the Western view of its own 
universalism as the only legitimate view. Rajiv Malhotra insists 
on preserving difference with mutual respect - not with mere 
‘tolerance’. The book addresses the challenge on differences, and 
talks about unexamined beliefs that both sides hold about 
themselves and each other. As Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan, renowned 
scholar of our times has rightly said about the book, ‘Through 
seven chapters Rajiv Malhotra pursues a central argument to 
highlight the imperative need to respect difference’, The learned 
author gives detailed endnotes and illustrative bibliography and 
two Appendices. His homage to Gandhi is admirable. 


Finally, it can be said that ‘Being Different- an Indian Challenge 
to Western Universalism’ is a book that every Indian should read to 
understand his or her true identity in the world. Also the non- 
Indians should read to know what truly India and Indians are like. 
It gives an opportunity to westerners to see themselves through 
the lens of another worldview.It dismantles many myths of false 
claim of a single universalism that is in the west’s possession. It 
proves that India is distinct in its civilization and therefore, is 
able to manage intense differences on the planes of culture, 
philosophy, language, religion and thought. The book makes us 
proud of our great seers, thinkers and ancestors. It is a 
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memorable book for critiquing Western systems of thought and 
highlighting Indian ideals of humanity. ‘Being different’ will 
certainly turn to be a milestone in the long intellectual corridor 
of the intercultural debates of our times. 


- Shashi Tiwari 


Vyutpattivada of Gadadhara Bhattacharya with the commentary 
“vidvanmanorama” by Prof. Ramanuja Tatacharya. 


(French Institute of Pondicherry and 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 2011) 


The Indian system of sentence analysis has a long history. 
Developed, basically, for the analysis of Vedic sentences by 
Ritualistics (Pairvamimamsakas), it was soon adopted an 
popularized by other systems also. Panini, the pioneer 
grammarian, whose techniques have been used in Natura 
Language Processing, Sabara, Yaska, Bhartrhari, Patanijali are 
some of stars in the illustrated galaxy of this system. Thus the 
Indian Linguistics was a fully developed science since ancient 


times. 

Though Vyakarana holds exclusive right over the area of 
formation of words etc. there are some areas which overlap 
between the Nyaya and Vyakarana such as interpretation O 
Karakas, Meaning patterns of compound words, case ending° 
where the later Naiyayikas have made a very great contributio” 
to the science of Word/Sentence analysis. Works like Bhasanasa™™ 
Laghumafijisa, and Paramalaghumanjisa etc. can be classified ae 
“Theoretical works” make an ample demonstration ° his 
literature though early works like Mahabhasya and vakyapadiy? 
can also be counted in the same group. Navyanyaya’s war wit 
Vaiyakaranas with regard to the “Theories of Sentence/ word 
éabdakhanda, where there is a high debate, can be see" in 
works like Tattvacintamani, its commentaries and indepen? 
works like Akhyatavada etc. The same rivalry between Naiyayika® 
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and Valy akaranas continues to the date and can be seen in 
traditional Vidvatsabhas. 


The Neo-Logicians i.e. Gangesha, Raghunatha, Jagadisha, 
Gadadhara and Gokulanatha etc. from thirteenth century to late 
eighteenth century, have contributed to this system in a unique 
style. They gave a turning point to the analysis of sentence to 
such a great extent by which the Sabdabodha output looks like an 
outcome of artificial language used in computer programming. 
This theory of parsing the sentences and words invented by Neo- 
logicians in 16-18" centuries is a shining example of Indian 
intellectual _ tradition. Sabdasaktiprakasikd, Vyutpattivada, 
éaktivada, Padavakyaratnakara and Vibhaktyarthanirnaya are the 
Neo-Logicians’ texts in which their respective authors exceeded 
all the preceding theoreticians in explaining the principles of 
extracting the correct meaning of a sentence in an unambiguous 
way. Even among them Vyutpattivada outshines all other works 
and enjoys a great popularity, This popularity can be gazed by 
the fact that many commentaries and translations written on it, 
and this work has been prescribed as text book for both Nyaya 
and Vyakarana courses. 

Vyutpattivada has to be studied in this background by 
comparing Vyutpattivada with the preceding and succeeding 
works. The sources of Vyutpattivada have to be verified while 
special care has to be taken on many kecit, yat, anye etc. whom 
Gadadhara refutes time and again in this great work. It is normal 
to expect such information from commentators of Vyutpattivada 
and Prof. Tatacharya has done full justice by writing a 
comprehensive commentary called “Vidvanmanoramd” on it. 


Preceding commentaries on Vyutpattivada written by other 
scholars either ended on parts or misled the students. Ramarudri 
of Ramarudra, which is standard one, ended in third Karaka. 
Prakasa of Laskshminatha Jha is also very brief and leaves the 
latter parts of text unexplained. Sudarshanacharya’s Adarga was a 
good effort but it fell short in quality. Pandit Baccha 
(Dharmadatta) Jha’s commentary on Vyutpattivada, which is of 
Krodapatra type and iron groundnut made only for the diamond 
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teeth, is a source text for all other succeeding commentaries. 
Prof. Tatacharya has extensively used Baccha Jha. Prof. 
Tatacharya also quoted many views of Vibhaktyarthanirnaya (p. 


224 etc.). 

Prof Tatacharya, who is one of the most distinguished sastra 
scholars and whose commentaries on Nyaya texts are “must 
reads” for Nyadya students of our generation, used his full 
experience and knowledge in producing a most comprehensive 
and lucid commentary. 

The first part of this commentary, on the first two 
Vibhaktis, is published by the French Institute Pondicherry and 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth Tirupati. Both the institutions are 


to be thanked for this wonderful job. This work succeeds the 


“cabdabodhamimamsa” an encyclopedia on Sabdabodha by Prof. 


Tatacharya earlier published by French Institute. 

Special feature of this commentary 1s that it employs the 
shadow style (chayavyakhya) which covers the text as a whole 
which is most readable. Words are taken as pratika only 
occasionally. Prof. Tatacharya has a keen eye on correct readings. 
He is the one and only one among the scholars of Nyaya, who 
normally turn a blind eye towards bad readings But Tatacharya 
has shown the how vulgate readings are confusing. (For example 


see dhatvartha-tavacchedaka-kotipraviste eva dvitvanvayat [p.241-3] 


where he has suggested the correct reading as 


dhatvarthatavacchedake eva dvitvanvayat. 


Some notable places where Prof. Tatcharya’s execellency is 
seen are as follows- padarthah padarthena anveti (p.12), 
kriyavigesananam karmatvicara (p.45-46), gurumatavicara (p.79), 
kalanjapadartha (p.81), —pratibadhyapratibandhaka-bhavavicara 
(p.103), anumitim prati $abdasamagryah pratibandhakatavicara 
where he quotes his father’s view (p.112), prathamarthavicara (p. 
131) where he has discussed the pratipadikarthasutra (2.3.46), 
sankaryavicara (p.134), Misramatavicara (p.391) where he has 
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explained the context of Pakshadhara Mishra and Gangesha, 
upasatpadarthavicara (p.395-398) where he has explained the 
Mimamsa context of word “upasad” etc. 


This is a “must collect work” for all sastra lovers. French 
Institute and especially Dr. Francois Grimal who as the head of 
Indology of IFP has been instrumental in this work deserve 
special thanks so as Dr. Lakshminarasimham who assisted Prof. 
Tatacharya very well. 


-- Veeranarayana Padurangi 
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